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FIEST SBBlEa 


Hear, Land o’ Cakes and bvither Scots, 
fAie MaidooVirk to Johnny Croat’s, 

If theie’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye taut H t 
A chkl’li Omang yoit takin’ notes, 

An’ fiiith he’ll preolt it I 

BvANiS- 



Ahora hient dijo el Cura: iraedme, senor hufs^ed, aqueeos lidrot, pie 
let quuro ver. Que me placet respendid el; y enirando en su apeseula, sacd 
d4l ufta maleliUa vieja cerrada con una cademllat y ahridtidola, kall6 en 
ella ires libros^ grandee y uuos papules de muy Buena letra escriios de 

Don Quixote, Porte I. Capitulo 33. ** 

• 

It is mighty well, said the priest : pray, landlord, bring nib those books, 
for 1 1ft ve a mind to see them. With all my heart, answered tKe host ; and 
going to his chamber, he brought out a little old cloke-bag, with a padlock 
and chain to it, and opening it, be took oft three large volumes, and some 
manuscript papers written in p ^e character. — ^Jarvis’s Translaiion, 




IKTRODUCTIOJ^ 

TO ' 

Tsi: TALES of MY LANDLORD. 

FIBBT SERIES.^TEB BLACK BWABF ^ OLD UOBTALITY. 


As I mdy, mihout prmms that thA imm and official 

descripHon prefoied to (hiA Proem will seewe it^ from the sedate and 
reflecting part of mankind, to whom only X would he understood to 
address em/yself, such attention as is due to the sedulous instructor of 
youth, and the careful performer of my Sahbath duties, I will 
forhear to hold up d candle to die da/ylight, or to point out to the 
judicious those recomnmdaUons of my labours whick they must 
necessarily anticipate yrpm the perused of the Htlcpage, Neverthe- 
less, I cim not vmwetre,. dud, as JSnvy always dogs Merit at the 
hsdSffhere wdfl he those who will whdtper^ that albeit my learning 
ausd gpod princ^iss c^ (lauded be the hegvens // be demd ^ 
ah/y m^ yd ^i imy sUuation at Gandercleu^ ha^ been nw^e 
fasfourdbls ^ my a/^^isidana in teaming dim to. dw.erdargm^ 
of fffp memcf dsemys and wo/rke of. dte pmeni generation. To 
^ if^ peradm^e, a>^j^..shaU be my^ 

dmm, sh^O be ^e^etd^ 

hw vi.i 
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Fmi, Gaaiderele%tgh if, as U were, Ihe c&nkal part — Gie navel 
(si fas sit dicere) of this our native realm of 8i/stland; m that mm, 
from every comer thereof^ when travelling on Hhevr ctmcemnmU of 
business, eWier towards our metropolis of law, by whith I memi 
Edinburgh, or towards our metropolis and maH of gem, whereby I 
msmuate Glasgow, are frequenMy led to mah Gandercleugh their 
abiding stage and place gfrestfortheniglU. Anditmust be achmw- 
ledged by the most sceptical, that I, who hone sat in the leodhem grra- 
chair, on the left-hand side of the fire, in the common room of the 
W allace Inn, winter and sumner, for every evening in my life, during 
forty years bypast ( the Christian Sabbaths only excepted ), mmt have 
Seen mors of the manners and customs of various tribes and people, 
than if I had sought them out. by my own painful trand and bodily 
labour. Even eo doth the toUman at ibo well-frequented turnpike 
on the W ellbrae-head, sitting ai his ease in his own dwelling, gether 
more receipt of custom, than if, moving forth upon the road, he were 
to require a amtribuUon from each person whom he charted to meet 
in his journey, when, according to the vulgar adage, he might possibly 
he greeted wi^ ‘‘more kicks than halfpence. 

Bui, secondly, supposing it again urged, that Bhacus, the most 
wise of dhe Greeks, acquired his renown, as the Roifum poet hath 
assured us, by visiting states and men, I reply to the ZoiVue who shall 
adhere to this objection, that, de fac&, I have seen states and mm 
also ; for I hmt visited the famous citi^ of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
the former twice, knd the latter three times, in the course of my earthly 
pilgrimage. And, moreover, I had the hmwr to sit in the General 
Assembly (meaning, as an auditor, in thegalleries thefetf), and have 
heard as much goodly speaking on ^ law of patronage, as, with the 
fructification thereof in mine own understanding, hath made me be 
considered as an oracle upon that doctrine ever sitiee my safe and 
happy return to Gandercleugh. 

Againr-^-and Ibkdlg, If it be nevertheless pretended that my hr 
formabUm and knowledge of mankind, however extensive, and however 
pahfuUy aegyired, by constant domestic inquiry, and by for^n 
tmd, is, nadwless, heompetmt to the Usshqfrimdmg Bw pUasm 
lysrratives of my Landkrd, I wiM let them eril&cs hhaw, fo ihbir 
eternal :eham$ and eonfusian, as well ae to the abashrOsnt and die- 
tamfibrnif aU radily kdee up a S(»ig againii, m dot I 

am istos the writer, redactor, or compiler, if Ac ^ 
kronor am I, in one single iate^ ansvmfbls thdr cotdnds, 
mc^of .tesSw And now, ye gsnsraHon ef cHMcSf who rain yovrsdges 
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up 08 if it were hrami serpmte^ to hiss rvith your t(mgue 8 , and to 
8 m/ite wilh y<mr stin^, how yowaelvea down to your native dust, and 
acknowledge that yours ha/oe been the thoughts of ignorance, and the 
words of vdm foolishatess, Lo ! ye are caught m your own snare, 
add your own pit huUh yawned for you. Turn, then, aside from the 
task that is too heavy for you ; destroy not your teeth by gnawing a 
file ; wa^ not your strength by spurnmg against a cattle wall ; nor 
spend your breath in contending in swiftness with a fleet’ steed ; and 
let those weigh the Tales of my Landlord, who shall bring with them 
the scales of candour, cleansed from the rust of pryudice by the hands 
of intelligent modesty. For these alone they were compiled, as will 
appear from a brief narrative which my zeal for tmth compelled me 
to make supplementary to the present From, 

It i$ well known that my Landlord was a pleasing and a facetious 
man, acceptable unto all the parish of Gandercleugh, excepting only 
the Laird, the Exciseman, and those for whom he refused to draw 
liquor upon trust. Their causes of disUke I %oill touch separately, 
adding my own refutation thereof. 

His hSnour, the Laird, acm^ cm Landlord, deceased, of honing 
encouraged, in various times and places, the destruction of hares, 
rabbits, fowls* blaok and grey, partridges, moor-pouts, roe-deer, and 
other birds and quadrupeds, at unlawful seasons, and contrary to the 
laws of this reabm, ivhich hone secured, in their wisdom, the slaughter 
of such animals for the great of the earth; whom I ham remarked to 
^ take an musommon ( though to me, an unintelligible) pleasure therein. 
Now, in humble deference to hie honour, and in justifiable defence of 
ifty friend decbaeed, I r^ly to this charge, that howsoever the form of 
such animals might appear to be similar to those so protected by the 
Idw, yet it was a mere deceptio visus ; for what resembled hares 
were, in fact, hill-kidB, and those pqrtahmg of the appeceranee of 
moor-fowl^ were trwiy ^wood-pigeons,, ^ consumed cwid eaten eo 
nomine, and not o^herwiu. 

Again, the Exciseman pretended, thcd my deceased Landlord did 
eaegura^ iMt ^geeiee of manufacture eaUed distiUoUan^ wi^iout 
haring an especM permiesfim from the Greats tedmka^ eaUed. a 
Ztcmls, soi Now, I stand up to confront this faUehood; 

md, in ^fiance ^ him, hU gauginyetiek^ and pm and inkhorn, I 
teU. Mmf that ! mver eaw, or tasted, a yntmfri-a^ vitw 

^thb hompf i^ LanidbrAi nay, that^ on the cmirmy, wc needed 
^ suG^ dendo^, in;rcy^, of a pUoe^ Omd somewhat sedweHm 
Ugfisnr^ whiA^Wfi^ WaUaoe Inn, under 
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the name qf mountain dew. Tf there is a penalty against mmvr 
SoAhmng such a liquor, let hm show me the statute; and when he 
does, ru tell him if I will obey it or no, • 

Oonoeming those who came to my Landlord for liguof, and went 
thirsty away, for lack of present coin, or future credit, I cannot 
say it has griened my bowels as if the case had hem mine own, 
NeverthelesB, my Landlord considered the necessities of a thirsty soul, 
and would 'pamit them, in esetreme need, and when their souhwas 
impoverithed for lack of moisture, to d/rink to (he full vodue of (hew 
watches and weaning appard, rnhwinely of (hdr inferior hednOments, 
which he was uniformly inescorable in obUging (hem to retain, for 
the credit of the home. As to mine own part, 1 may well say that 
he never rtfused me that modicum of refredment wWi which I am 
wont to recruit nature after ^ fatigues of my school It is true, 
I taught his fim sons English and Latin, writing, hoohheeping, with 
a tincture of mathematics, and I instructed his daughter in 
psalmody. Nor do I remember me of any fee or honorarium recewed 
from him on amount of these my labours, except the connotations 
aforesaid ;^-^mr(hele8s, this compensation suited my Ipimowr mil, 
since it is a hard sentence to hid a dry throat wait HU quarter-day. 
But, truly, were I to speak my simple conceit and %el%ef, I think 
my Landlord was chiefly mooed to igaive in my bdialf the usual 
requisition of a symbol, or reckoning, from the pleasure he Was wont 
to take in my Convereationl which, (hough solid and edifying in the 
main, was, like a weUAmlt palace, decorated with faeetioue narratives 
and devices, tending much to the enhancement and ornament (hereof. 
And so pleased woa my Landlord of (he Wallace in hid replies during 
such colloquies, (hal (here was no distriet in Scotland, yea," and no 
peculiar, and, as it were, disUncHue custom herein practised, bit 
was discussed betwixt uej insomuch, (hat hose who stood by were 
wont to say, it was worth a bottle ofiUto hear us commmicate with 
each other. And not a few travellers, from distant parts, as weU as 
from the remote districts of our kingdom, were wont to mingle in fhe 
comersation, and to teU news that had been gathered in foreign laiids, 
or preserved fronb ohlmm in ^ adr own, ,, , , . ^ 

Now, L chanced to have contrdotsd for teaching Uw kmfr ekkisa 
With- d young person ccdlsd Peter, or . Pcdruh, FatHesm^ who hod. 
b^ educated fir our Boly Kirk,'r^ea, had^ bypw Usmse tf 
iery'^ Ms uoke dpensd (herein as a 

of Men teles and and ^ gOrnisHng '' ^ 

m^bwers <f possy, whereef, he^ a vaindrd frinti^ 
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for ho followed not % example of those strong poets whom I proposed 
to him a# a pattern, but formed versification of a flimsy and modem 
texture, to tiie compomding whereof wols necessary small pains and 
Use thought. And hence I luive chid him as being one of those who 
bring forward the fatal resolution prophesied by Mr, Thomas Carey, 
in his Vaticination on the Death of 6ie celebrated Dr, John Dome: 

Now thou art gone, and thy strict Utws uM be 
Too hard for libertines in poetry ; 

TiU verse (by thee refined) in this last age 
Turn ballad rhyme* 

I had also disputations with him touching his indulging rather a 
flowing and redundmt thorn a concise ttnd stately diction in his prose 
exerdtations. But notwithstanding these symptoms of inferior taste, 
and*a humour of conbrodictivig his bettors upon passages of dubious 
construction in Latin autlwrs, I did griooously lament when Peter 
PatHeson was removed from me by death, even as if he had been the 
offspring gf my own loins. And in reject his papers had bem left 
in my care (io answer funeral and deathbed expenses), I conceived 
myself enUtled^to dispose of one parcel thereof, entitled, Tales of my 
Landlord,** to one cunning in trade ( as it is called ) of boolcselling. 
He was a mirthful man, of email statue, cunning in counterfeiting 
of voices, and in making facetious tales apd responses, and whom I 
have to laud for the truth of his dealings towards me. 

Now, therefore, the world may see the infitsHce that charges me with 
irfxcfpacity to unite ^me narratives, seeing, that though I have proved 
thed I anild have writtm them if I wuld, yet, not having done so, 
ths censure will deservedly fall,, if cd M due, upon the memory of 
Mr. Peter PatUebon; whereas I must be justly entitled to the praise, 
when any is due, seeing thdt, cd the Deem, of 8t. Patricks mttily and 
hgicMg sxpresseih it ,-^ , - ^ " " 

. , Is Ciraaa sine qua non. 

trie work, therefore, H utdo ihe as d child is to a parent; in ^ 
0ideh chUdf if it proveth worthy, the parent hath hon^r and praise ; 
but, if otharieUe, the disgrace wiU deservedly aMoM to itself atone, 

C hoi^/bnby f&r&eer to inimute, &wd :Peter PatHeson, in 
rdro/nfftng (hose Voltes for ^ prm, hodh v/wffconmdted his own fm^ 
acmmif ^ ^ mko/Hve; he hath somtims 

* Domes London,' p, 780.} 
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bhiM two or t/wee tiories together /or the mer^graee ofMeplote:— 
of toftwA infiddiiy, aUhovgh I dieapprm and enter myitOimmu 
<^ametU, yet I hm not taJcen upon me to comet &u earn, in remeet 
%t vm the mill of the deeea^ that his manuscript should he submitled 
to the preee mthmt dvmmtkn or ediemtwn. A fandfid nicety 
d im on the jmrt qf my deceaeed friend, who, qf thmUng wieely, 
ought ra^ to hm eor^red me, by aU the tender ties <f vur friend- 
mp and cmmon pureuUs, to have earefuUy reeieed, altered* and 
asgmnted, at my judgment and discretion. But the will of the 
dead miut be terupukusly obeyed, even when we weep over their 
perhnaeity and eclf-ddueion. So, gentle reader, I bid you farewell 
recommending you to ewdt fare as the mountam of your own eountiy 
^vduce ; and I wHl only farther premise, that each tale is preceded 
by a short vntroduetion, mentioning the persons by whom, and, Ou 
circmistancts under which, the materials thereof were collected. 

OsQiaraut Wl«. JeDBDUH CleISHBOTEAU. 



IIAIW VSBD BV OLD MOBtAUTy. 



LU-TBODUCTlOJf TO OLD MORTALITY. 
18S0. 


The remcvrkahle person called hy ike title of Old Mortality woe v)eli 
hrunm vn Scotland aJbfmt the end of the last century. Hie real name 
woe Robert Paterson, He was a native, it is said, of the petridh of 
Olosebum in Dumfriesshdre, and probably a mason by profession — 
at least educated to the use of the Mseh Whether family dissensions, 
or the deep and enthusiastic fediny of supposed duty, drove him to 
learn his dwelling, and adopt the singular mode of life in which he 
wandered, Hke a palmer, through ScoUond, is not known. It could 
not be poverty, fi^ever, which prompted his journeys, for he never 
aocepted anything beyond the hospitality which was willingly reur 
dered him, and when that was not proferred, he always had money 
enough to provide for his oun\ humble wants. His personal appear- 
anoe, and favourite, or rather sole, occupation are accurately described 
in ike preliminary diopter of the following work. 

It is about thirty years since or more that the author met this 
singular person in the churchyard of Dunnottar, when spending a 
day or tm-with ^e late learned and excdUnt clergyman Mr, Walker, 
^e minister of that parish, for the pur^pose of a close examimtion of 
. the rums of the Castle of Dunuottar, other subjects of antiqwman 
research in that neighbourhood. Old Mortality chanced to be at the 
same place on Ihe uswdjl hamhess ofh^piigrmage ; for the Castle of 
Ihmnottgr, though lying in ihe anti^egvesmntiTtg district of the 
Meenhis, was, ^ pisHdi dmrchyard, cMrated for ^ oppress 
sions isusMned there by the Camerohdans in the time of James II, 

I lium in when Argyle was threatening a descent upon Scot- 
land, and Monmouth urns preparing to invade 4he w^ of England, 
that, ^ JPHvy Cgu^i of Scotland, with cruel 'precastfioi^ made a 
gmetal, arrest (f m^e dim a hundred pes)spi^M dke soimem and 
. from th^ re^^is. prvtt^^ to be 

i/niiniM tg Govsrnsnmt^ l^ and diiMren, 

, drE^foe peh driven np^hwarA of huUocks, fnU with 
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Ubs precmtion to provide for their wants, and finally permed up in 
a subterrmem dungeon, in the Castle of Dunnotdhr, haeiing a window 
opmim/g to the front of a precipice which overhangs the Gern^h Ocean, 
They had suffered not a little on the journey, and were much hurt 
loth at the scoffs of the northern prelatists, and the mocks, gibes, ai^ 
contemptuous tunes played by the fiddlers and pipers wJto had come 
from every quarter as hey passed, to triumph over the refoihrs of their 
calling. The repose which the melancholy dungeon afforded them woe 
anything hut undisturbed. The guards made them pay for every in- 
dulgence, even that of water; and when some of the prisoners resisted 
a dennmd so urvreasonahls, and insisted on their right to have this 
necessary of life untaxed, their keepers emptied the water on the prison 
floors, saying, ** If they were obliged to bring water for the cemting 
whvfs, they were not bound to afford them the use of bowls or pitchers 
gratis,** 

In this prison, which is still termed the WMgd Vault, several 
died of the diseases incidental to each a eitaation; and others broke 
their limbs and incurred fatal injury in deaerate attempts to escape 
from their stem prisonimse. Over the graves of thm umhappy 
persons their friends, after the Revolution, erected a Ihonument with 
a suitahU inscription. 

This peculiar shrine of the Whig martyrs is very much honowred 
by their descendemts, though residing at a greed distemee from the 
land of their captivity and death. My friend, the ReVt Mr, Weaker, 
told me, that being once upon a tour in the south of Scotland, prdbor i 
hly about forty years ernes, he had the bad lack to involve himself in 
the labyrinth of passages and tracks uMch cross in every direction 
the extensive waste called Loehar Moss, near Dumfries^ out 0/ which, 
it is scarcely possible for a stranger to extricate himself; and thare 
was m small difficulty in procuring a guide, since such people as he 
saw were engaged in digging thAr peate^-^ work of parammU 
necessity, which will hardly brook interrupHosK Mr, WaRutr could^ 
therefore, only procure unmteUigible direUiwvs in the southern brogue, 
whiAs differs widely from that cf the Meams, Ee woe beginning to 
think himself in a serious dilmma, when he staled hie note to a 
famer of rather the better doss, who was employed, as othsre, in 
digging his winter fuel. The old man at first made the same esednse 
wiQy gum who had already declined aeling as the travdleVs guide; 
butpergewing him in great perpleteity, and paying thg respett due to 
hdgj/^fesnon, You are a eleAgyman, sir he said, Mr. WMsr 
asse/M» *^ And I cibserw fiomymr ysee^ that ffou emfiromthe 
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north Y9U an^right^ my good Jnmd,** was ^ r^ly. “ And 
may I a^k if you hem ever heard of a place called Durmottar ?" — 
I ought to know something about ity my friend” said Mr, Walker^ 
,^*^nce I have been several years the minister of the parish” — ‘‘ I 
am glad to hear it” said the Dumfriesian, ^^for one cf my near re- 
lations lies buried there^ and there ia, I believe, a morminent over his 
grave, I would give half of what I am aught to know. if it is still 
in Heistence” — “He was one of those who perilled in the Whig's 
Vault at the castle ?” said the minister ; “for there are few south- 
landers besides lying in our churchyard, and none, I think, having 
monuments” — “ Even sae — even sae,” said the old Gameronian, for 
such was the farmer. He then laid down his spade, cast on his coat, 
and heartily offered to see &ie minister out of the moss, if he should 
lose the rest of the day’s dargue. Mr, Walker was Me to requite 
him amply, in his opinion, by reciting the epitaph, which he remem- 
bend by hmrt. The old man woe enchanted with finding the memory 
of his grandfather, or great-grandfaUier, faithfully recorded amongst 
the names of broi^ sufferers; and rejecting M othen offers of recom- 
penee, only requested, after he had guided Mr. Walker to a safe and 
dry road, thatjie would let him have a written copy of the inscription. 

It was whilst I was , listening to this story, and looking al the 
rwmwknt referred to, that I mv Old Mortality engaged in his daily 
task of cleaning^ md repairing the ornaments and epitaphs upon the 
tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly as described in 
» the Novel. I was very desirous to see something of a person sq 
singular, and* expected to have done so, as he took up his quarters 
w^ the hospitable and liberal-spirited minister. But though Mr, 
Walker invited him up after dinner to partake of a glass of spirits 
and waler, to whuh he woe supposed not to be very averse, yet he 
would not speak frexmhly upm the suJbyect of hie occupation. He was 
in bad humour, add %ad, eieeording to his phrase, no freedo^nfor 
cemeimtim wi^ UM, 


i^pMlnady^ byn^tchpipe^ or some shvUar insirmmt, 
mMkvkxa td Old Mortality the abommdtibn of 
hdpe^ dJ^ aUf he did not feel himedf ed ysse kU company ; he 

rndfid drspeei by a ner^<omtry mmder oM a 
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recalled to memory by an account tranemitted by my friend Mr, 
JoBOj^ Tram, mpervieor of excise at Dumfries, to whom I oyffe many 
^ obligations of a similar nature, From ibis, besides somskother dr- 
cmistanees, among which are those of ihe old man*s deaih, I kam^ 
the particulars described in the text, I am also informed that the old 
palmer^ s family, in ihe third generation, survivee, and is highly rc- 
spected both for talents and worth* 

While these eheets were passing through ths press, I received^ ihe 
following covrmmdcation from Mr, Train, whose undeviatin^ kindr 
mss had, during ihe intervals of laborious duty, collected its materials 
from an indubiUd)le source : — 

Jn the course of my periodical visite to the Qlenhene, I have 
become intimately acquainted with Robert Paterson, a sm of Old 
Mortality, who lives in the little village of Balmadellan; and 
although he ie ncrw in the 70ih year of hie age, preserves all the 
vivcwity of youth--— has a most retentim memory, and a mind sicred 
with information far above whal could he expected from a person in 
his station of I'^e, To him I am indebted for the following parti- 
culars relative to hie father and his descendants down to the present 
time, ^ , 

Robert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the eon of Walter 
Paterson and Margaret Scott, who occupied ike farm of Haggisha, in 
the parish of Hawick, during nearly the fret half of the eighteenth 
century. Here Robert was bom, in the memorable year 1715, 

Being the youngest son of a numerous family, he, at cm early 
age, went to serve with an elder brother, named Frmds, who. rented 
from Sir John Jardine of Applegar^ a small tract in Carnca<Me 
Moor, near Lochmaben, During his residence there he became 
acquainted wiik Elmbeik Qray^ dcmghUr of Robert Gray, gardener 
to Sir John Jardine, whom he afterwards married: flis wife had 
hem Jar a constderable time a coohmaid to Thomas Kirlg^altick 
of Glosdburn, who procured for her husband, from ike liuke.qf Queens- 
berry, an advantageous lease of the freeeUme quarry of Chkkmbiigg, 
in Ike .parish of Morton. Hsae he byiU a hom, md hetd.as^ 

IgM as kgst a horse and cow. My tmisM eo^,ee^ 

ceiiamty, Uvs year in whiek his fMer up hU resu/ei^M 
, kuiilnrigg,"but he u sure iS must have bean only .aehori^iime pr^rtg 
^ 'yelsr 17J^, as, dury^ ^ mmmhU frod in 17^, Jfci 
me^^sl^rmded in lEirkjfllru^ : 

SmfJlighhn^ remrning frim J^hmd on 4iew rank 
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Glasgow^ in Ute yean 17 ^ 5 - 6 , Gie^y phmdered Mr, Paterson^a houee at 
GcUelouirigg, and carried him a prisoner as far as Glenhwch^ merely 
heoause h^scnd to one of the straggling army that their retreat might 
have been easily foreseen, as the strong arm of the Lord was evidenthj 
raised, not only against the hhody and micked house of Stuart, but 
agaimt all who attempted to support the abominable heresies of the 
Church of Rome. From this circumstance it appears that Old Mor^ 
takty had, even at that early period of his life, imbibed the religious 
enthusiasm by which he afterwards became so much distinguished, 

** The religious sect called HiUrmen, or Cameronians, was at that 
time much noted for austerity and devotion, in irmiation of Cameron 
their founder, of whose tenets OH Mortality became a most strenuous 
supporter. He made frequent journeys into Galloway to attend their 
conventicles, and occasionally carried with him gravestones from his 
quarry at Gatdowbrigg to keep in remembrance the righteous whose 
dust had been gathered to their fathers. Old Mortality was not oite 
of those religious devotees who, although one eye is seemingly tunud 
towards heaven, keep the other steadfastly fixed onssome sublunary 
object, Ai hi^ enthusiasm increased, his journeys into Galloway 
became mcrre •frequent ; and he gradually neglected even thg common 
prudential duty of providing for his offspring. From about the year 
1768 he neglected wholly to rkum from Galloway to his wife and five 
children at Gatelowbrigg, which induced her to send her eldest son, 
Walter, then only twelve years of age, to Galloway, in search of his 
father. After traversing nearly the whole of that extensive district, 
from the Nivh of Bencorie to the Fell of Barullion, he found him at 
last working on the Cameronian monuments in the old kirkyard of 
Kirkchrist, on the west side of the Dee, opposite the town of Kirkcud- 
bright, The Httle wanderer used aU the influence in his power to 
induce his father to return to his family ; but in vain, Mrs, Pater- 
son sent even some of her female children into GaUowag in search of 
their foiffier, for the same purpose of persuading him to return home; 
but without any success. At last, in the summer of 1768, ihe re- 
moved to the UtUe upland village of Balmaelellan, in the QMtms of 
Galloway, vshere, upon the small pittance derived from keeping a Htj/s 
sthool, supported her mmerous family in a respectable manner, 

Hbbx IiT tbs boat 

OVisfAMia M*CoMB XB CbOTT^ Of C|1088MI0H 

ASL WEQ bibd May Xtb Afxx> 68’ 

** There U a srnaU monumental stone in 6ie farm of the Ceddon, 
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mar the House of the Hill in TFigtonshirSy which is h^hly venerated 
as heing the first erected by Old Mortality to the memory of several 
persons who fell at that place in defence of their religious tenets in 
the dvil war, in the reign of Charles Second,^ • 

“ From the Caldon, the labours of Old Mortality, in the course of 
time, spread over nea/rly aU the Lowlands of Scotland, There are 
few churchyards in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfriessihdre, where^ the 
work of his chisel is not yet to be seen. It is easily distinguished 
from the work of any other artist by the primitive rudeness of the 
emblems of death, and of the inscriptions which adorn the informed 
blocks of his erection. This task of repairing atid erecting gravestones, 
practised without fee or reward, was the only ostensible employment 
of this singular person for upwards of forty years. The door of every 
CameroniaWs house was indeed open to him at all times when he chose 
to enter, and. he was gladly received as an immate of the family ; but 
he did not invariably accept of these civiUties, as may he seen by the 
following account of his frugal expenses, found emmgst other little 
papers (some of which I have likewise in my possession ) in his pocket- 
book after his death : — * 

^ “ Gatehouse of Fleet, iih February 17S6. 

BoxiisjtT Patebsoi^ dd)tQr to Margabet Chbtstale. 

To drye LodgUvje for seven weeks . • . . .£041 

To Four Auchlet of Ait Meal . , . . 0 3 4 

To 0 hippies of Potatoes 0 13 

To Lent Momp at the time of Mr, ReUV a Sacrament 0 6 0 
To 3 Chappins of YeU with Sandy the KeeVrmn\ , 0 0 9 

. ■ . 

£0 1$ 6 

Received in part . . 0 10 0 

Unpaid . . . .£055 

This statement shows the religious wandHrer to have bem very 
poor in his old age ; but he was so more by choice than through 
necessity, as, at the period here alluded to, h/is children were all comr^ 
fortably situated, and were most armous to keep their father hmsk. 
But no entreaty could induce him to alter his erratic way of life; he 
travelled from one churchyard to amther, mounted onhU old white 
pony, till the last day of his existence, and died as you have desombed, 
at Bankhill, near Lockerby, on the UBi February 1801, in the 86th 

* "Jlie h^8«iiira8 BtoimeU by a Captain Orchard or Ui^ubaid, who waa shot in 
the attacW 

t “ A well-kabwn huhgipilst (now dead) popularly called by the nme ot Old 
Koelybags, who dealkin keel or chalk with which fftjwers mark th^r docks/' 
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year of Ids age. As soon as Ms body was fownd, intimation was 
smt to his sons at BaJmaelellan; but from the great depth of the 
snow of tM time, the letter communicating the particfulars of his 
death was so long detained by the way, that the remains of the pilgrim 
%Sere interred before any of Ids relations could arrive at BanJchill. 

The following is an exact copy of the account of his fwneral ex- 
penses — the original of which I have in my possessimi 

“ 3temorandim of the Punral Charges of Robert Patersmi, who dyed at 
BanJehiU on Ike lUh day of February 1801. 


To a Coffon 

. £0 

12 

0 

To Munting for do. ..... 

0 

2 

8 

To a Shirt for him 

0 

5 

6 

To a pair of Gotten Stockings 

0 

2 

0 

To Bread aJt the Founral .... 

0 

2 

6 

To Chise at ditto 

0 

3 

0 

To 1 pint Rume 

0 

4 

6 

To 1 pint Whiskie ..... 

0 

4 

0 

To a man going to Annan .... 

0 

2 

0 

To the grane-diger , . . ... 

0 

1 

0 

To Linnmfor a sheet to him 

. " 0 

2 

8 

• 

£2 

1 

10 

Taken off him when dead 

1 

? 

6 

• 

£0 

14 

4 


The above account is authenticated by the son of the deceased. 

My friend was prevented by indisposition from even going to 
BanlchiU to attend, the funeral of his father, which I regret very much, 
as he is not aware in what churchyard he was interred. 

• Far the purpose of erecting a small monument to his memory, I 
ha'oe made every possible inquiry wherever I thought there was the 
least chance of finding <mt where Old Mortality was laid ; hut I have 
done so in vain, as his death is not registered in the sessionbooh of 
any of the neighbouring parishes. I am sorry to think that in all 
probodnlity lids singular person, who spent so many years of his 
tengibmsd existence in striving with his chisel and mallet to perpe- 
tuate iSidi memory of many less deserving than himself, must remain^ 
mn without a single stone to mark out the resting-place of his 
mortal rmains.* 

* riliJs good on the psxt of iht Antlioir tet now 1»een e^nied out. A 

liead-stime was |Ioy«niber 1869, to the Old Mortality In the 

^hnrchyttlHi of OiMlayeMKdt, whore thore Is eatieftetory jiroof of hie having been tn- 

tOrredtntheittontliofFetomeTy 18Q1.3 / 
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“ Old Mortality had three sms^ Eohert, W alien-, g/nd John; the 
former, as has been already mmUoned, lives iJi the village of BaU 
maclellan, in comfortable circumstances, and is much retried by 
his neighbours. Walter died several years ago, leaving lehind him 
a family now respectably situated in this point John went to 
America in the year 1776, and after various turns of fortune, 
settled at Baltimore,^* 

Old Nol himself is said to have loved an innocent jest ((See 
Captain TJodgson's Memoirs.^) Old Mortality somewhat resembled 
the Protector in this turn to festivity. Like Master Silence, he had 
hc(u merry twice and once in his time; hut even his jests were of a 
melancholy and sepxihhral nature, and sometimes attended with 
inccnivenience to himself, as ivill appear from the folhwing aneo- 
dofe : — 

The old man was at one time following his wonted occupation of 
repaiiing the tombs of the martyrs, in the churchyard of Girthon, 
and the sexton of the parish was plying his Hndred task at no great 
distance. Some roguish urchins were sporting near them, and by 
their noisy gambols disturbing the old men in their serjous occupor 
tion. The most petulant of the juvenile party toBre two or three 
hoys, grandchildren of a person wdl known by the name of Cooper 
Climent. — This artist enjoyed almost^ a monopoly in Girthon and 
the neighbouring parishes for making and selling ladles, coups, 
bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues, and trenchers, formed of wood, for the 
use of the country people. It must be noticed that, notvnthstanding , 
^ excellence of the Cooper's vessels, they were apt, when new, to 
impart a reddish tinge to whatever liquor was into thorn, a cir^ 
cumsiance not uncomnum in like cases. 

The grandchildren of this dealer in wooden work took it into 
their head to ask (he sexton what use he could possibly make of the 
numerous fragments of old coffins which were* thrown up in opening 
now graves. ‘‘ Do you not know'' said OH Mortality^ “ thai he 
sells them to your grandfather, who makes them into tpoons, tronckors, 
bickers, botoies, and so forth V' At this assertion the youthful 
group broke up in great confusion and disgust, on reflecting JAw 
many meals they had eaten out of dishes which, by Old MortaMtfs 
account, were only fit to be used at a banquet of witches or of 
ghoules. They carried the tidings home, when many a dihnot was 
spoi^ % the loathmg which the intdUgoMS iiyparted; for the 

* (This ijjbrk tonos part of Toltuno of Memabraviitteii duib^g tke greiat ehU 
war, being the I4fe of Sir Henry Slingeby, pntAlehed by the Authov in 1806.1 . * 
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account of the materials was supposed to explain the reddish tinge, 
which, even in the dmfs of the Cooper's fame, had seemed somewhat 
suspiciorti. The ware of Cooper Climent was rejected in horror, 
much to thi benefit of his rivals the muggers, who dealt in earthen- 
w9re. The man of cutty-spoon and ladle scnv his trade interrupted., 
and learned the reason by his quondam customers coming upon him 
in wrath to return the goods which were composed of such unhallowed 
ma^fials, and demand repayment of their money. In this disagree- 
able predicament the forlorn artist died Old Mortality into a court 
of justice, where he proved that the wood he used in his trade was 
that of the staves of old^ wine-pipes bought from smugglers, with 
whom the country then abounded — a circumstance which fully 
accounted for their imparting a colour to their contents. Old 
Mortality himself made the fullest declaration that he had no other 
purpose in making the assertion than to check the petulance of the 
children.. But it is easier to tc£e away a good name than to restore 
it. Cooper Climent s business continued to languish, and he died in 
a state of poverty. 

[Notk. — ^M r, Trali^ seema to have been misled in his infoniiatinu respecting the 
name of the villaup where Robert Pateraon died. There is now strong evidence that 
not Bankhill bat Bankond was the place where Old Mortality breathed bis last 
This village, altliongh in the same connty, is distant about 15 miles from Bankhill, 
and is situate in a difTerent parisli->-t}iat of Caerlaverock. It was in the churchyard 
of Caerlaverock that his remains are said to have. been interre<l, and of this little 
doubt now exists.] 





PBELIMIJfABY. 

Why aeeka he with unwearied toil 

Through death's dim toalks to urge his way^ 

Reclaim his long-asserted spoil. 

And lead oblivion into day t 

Lanohobne. 

“ Mq&T reader Sy' says the Manuscript of Mr, Pattieson.^ “ rmst 
have witnessed with delight the joyous burst which attends the dis- 
missing of a village-school on a fine summer evening. The buoyant 
s^drit of childhood, repressed with so much difficulty during the 
tedious hour§ of discipline, may then be seen to explore, as it were, in 
shaut and song^ and frolic, as the little urchins join in groups on their 
playground, and arrange their matches of sport for the eveniitg. But 
there is one individual who partakes of the relief afforded by the 
mmmt of dismission, whose feelings are not so obvious to the eye of 
the spectator, or so apt to receive his sympathy, I mean the teacher 
I hvnmlf, who, stunned with th>6 hum, and suffocated with the closeness 
of his schoolroom, has spent the whole day (himself agcdnst a host ) in 
controlling petulance, exciting indifference to action, striving to en- 
lighten stupidity, and labouring to soften obstinacy ; and whose v&t'y 
powers of intellect home been confounded by hearing the same dull 
lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, and only varied by the 
various blunders of the reciters, ^ Even the flowers of classic genius, 
with which his solitary fancy is most gratified, have been rendered 
degraded, in his imagination, by, their connection with tears, with 
emrs, and with punishment; so thoit the Eehguea of Virgil ami 
Odes of PLorace are each inseparably allied in association loith the 
sullen figure and monotonous recitation of some blubbering sekoolbogt 
If to tiiese mental distresses are added a delicate frame of body, and 
a mind ambitious of some higher distinction than that of being the 

[Nom-^This prelkniBAry chapter fonued the ftrst in pi-evlooB editions, but on 
oecouut of its mtrodaotoxy ohsmcter has now been print^ in italics.] 

• VOL. V. 
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tyrant of chihlhood, the reader may have some slight conception of the 
relief which the solitary tvaUc, in the cool of a fine ilinvmer evening^ 
affords to the head which has ached., and the nerves which have been 
shattered, for so many hours, in plying the irksome task of public 
instruction. • 

“ To me these evening strolls have been the happiest hours of an 
unhappy life ; and if any gentle reader shall hereafter find pleasure 
in p)crusing' these lucubrations, I am not unwilling he should ^ww 
that the plan of them has hem usually traced in those moments when 
relie f from toil and clamour, combined with the quiet scenery around 
me, has disposed my mind to the task of composition. 

My chief haunt, in these hours of golden leisure, is the hanh of 
the small stream, which, winding through a ‘ lone vale of green 
bracken,' passes in front of the village schooUiouse of Gandercleugh. 
For the first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I may he disturbed from my 
meditations, in order to return, the scrape, or doffed bonnet, of such 
stragglers among m/y pupils as fish for trouts or minnows in the little 
brook, or seek rushes arid wild flowers by its margin. But, beyond 
the spiace I have mentioned, the juvenile anglers do not, after suthset, 
voluntarily extend their excursions. The cause is, th^t Jarther up the 
narrow yalley, and in a recess which seems scooped out of the side of 
the steep heathy hank, there is a deserted burial-gromd, which the 
little cowards are fearful of approaMng in tl\e twilight. To me, 
however, the ylace has an inexpressible charm. It has been long the 
favourite termimiion of my walks, and, if my kind patron forgets 
not his promise, will (and probably at no very distant day) be my * 
final restingplace after my mortal pilgrimage* 

It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling attached 
to a hnrialground, without exciting those of a more unpleasing dk- 
scription. Having been very litik used for many years, the few 
hillocks which rise above the kvel plain are oomred with the seme * 
slmt velmt turf The monurnents, df whidh mere art not above seven 
or eight, are half sunk in the grotmd, and overgrown with moss. 
No newly-erected tomb disturbs the sol^ seremUy of our reflections, 
by reminding us of recent calamity, and no remk-springing grass 
forces upon our imagination the recollection, that it owes its dark 

* Note, hy Mr. Jedediah CUlahhoOum. — ^That I kept my plight in tiiie meUmplioly 
matter with my deceased and lamented tdenC, appeareth from a handsome head- 
stone, erected at my proper charges in this spot, bearing the name and oalUng of 
PeW PaUfteson, with the date of his nativity and eepultore ;itQgeth6r also with a 
tea^ony of his merita. attested by myself as his superior and patron.— J. 0. 
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Imwriance to the fend and festering remnants of mortality wMch 
ferm&iit ben^tlh. %he daisy which sprinkles the sod^ and the hare- 
bell whM> hangs over it, deri/oe thdr p\m rmirishmend from the dew 
of hea/om* and their growth impresses us with no degrading or dis- 
fUsting recollections. Death has indeed been here, and its traces are 
before us; but they are softened and deprived of thdr horror by our 
distance from the period when they have been first impressed. Those 
wh^ sleep beneath are only coimected with us by the refiection, that 
they hone once been what we now are, and that, as their relics are 
now identified with their mother earth, ours shall, at some future 
period, undergo the same transformation. 

Yet, although the moss has been collected on the most modern 
of these humble tombs during four generations of mankind, the 
memory of some of those who sleep hetuath them is still held in 
reverent remembrance. It is true, that, upon the largest, atid to an 
antiquary, the most interesting monument of the group, which hears 
the effigies of a doughty knight in his hood of mail, with his shield 
hanging on his breast, the armorial bearings are defaced by time, atul 
a few worn-out letters may be read, at the pleasure of the decipherer, 
Dns. Jobaii — do Hamel, — or Jolma— -de Lamel — And it is also 
true, that of* another tomb, richly sculptured with an ov/ia'fnental 
cross, m/Ure, and pastoral staff, tradition can only aver that a certain 
nameless bishop lies interrM there. But upon other two stones 
which lie beside, may still be read in rude prose, and ruder rhyme, 
the history of those who sleep beneath them. They belong, we are 
assured by the epitaph, to the class of pej'secuted Pred)yterians who 
afforded a melancholy suibject for history m the times of Charles II. 
and his mcccssor.^ In returning from the battle of Penthnd Hills, 

a party of the insurgents had been attacked in this glen by a small 
' detachment of the King's troops, and three or four either killed in the 
skirmish, or shot aft&^ being made prisoners, as rebels taken with arms 
in their hands. The peasantry continued to attach to the tombs of 
those victims of prelacy an honour which they do not render to more 
splendid mausoUwm; and, when they po&kt them out to their sons, 
hnd narrate the fate of t^ sufferers, usually conclude by eadiorting 
them to he ready, should times call for it, to resist to the death in ijie 
cause of civil arid religious liberty, like their brave forefathers. 

' Although I cm far from venerating the peculiar tenets asserted 

* JanieB, Sevenyi King of ScotUnd of that same, aiid Second aooording tu the 
eanmavation of the Kinge of England. --J. C. 
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hy those who call th&mselves the followers of those men^ and whose 
intol&romce and na/irow-mindcd bigotry are at least a« eanspiciious as 
their devotional zeal^ yet it is without depreciati/ng the memory of those 
sufferers, many of whom united the independent sentiinents of a 
Hampden with the suffering zeal of a Hooper or Latimer, On the 
other hand, it w(yuld he unjust io forget that many even of those who 
had ' hem most actvve in crushing what they conceived the rebellious 
and salitious spirit of those unhappy wanderers, displayed themselves, 
when called upon tc suffer for their political and religious opinions, 
the same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in their case, with 
chicalrms loyalty, as in the former with republican enthusiasm. It 
has often been, ranarked of the Scottish character, that the stubbornness 
with which it is moulded shows most to advantage in adversity, when 
it seems akin to the •native sycamore of their hills, which scorns to be 
biassed in Its mode of growth eum hy the influence of the prevailing 
nind, but, shooting its bra7iches •with equal boldness in every direction, 
shows no weather-side to the storm, and may he broken, hut can never 
be. headed. It must he wnderstood that I speak of my cauntrymeni os 
I hey fall under hny own observaiim. When in foreign countries, I 
have been informed that they are more docile. But it is time to 
return from this digression, * 

“ One summer evening, as, m a stroll suck as I have described, 
1 approached this deserted mansion of the dead, I was somewhok 
surprised to hear sounds distinct from those which usually sootho its 
solitude — the gentle chidvtuj, namely, of the brook, and the sighimj 
of the wind in the boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, which mark the 
cemetery. The clink of a hammer was on this occasion distinctly 
heard; and I entertavned some alarm that a marchdike, long 
meditated hy the two proprietors whose estates were divided by my 
favourite brook, was about to be dra'wn up the glen, in order to 
substitute its rectilinear deformity for the grgoeful winding of the 
natural boundary,^ As I approached, I was agreeably undeceiveA, 

* 1 deem it fitting that the reader should ho apprised that this limitary boandany 
between the conterminous heritable property of bis honour the l^aird of OandOr* 
cleught and his honour the Laird of Gusodub^ was to have been is fashion an agger, 
or rather mwiu of uncemented granite, called by the vulgar a dry-sUm dyke, 
iilbunted, or coped, oespite vUidi, i.e. with a sod turf. Truly theit honours ftU 
into discord eonoeming two roods of marshy ground, near the cove called ttie 
Bcdral’s Bcild ; and the controversy, having some years bygone been removed 
from bef^ the Judges of tlie land (with whom It abode long), even unto tbs great 
city 4|J LWdon and the Assembly of the Nobles therein, is, as 4 may soy, adfrus tn 
0 . 
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An old man^was ^seated v^pon the mmvment of the slaughtered 
PreshyUrianSf and hmly employed in deepening with his chisel the 
letters of iihe inscription, which, announcing, in scriptwral language, 
ike pram/ised blessings of futurity to he the lot of the slam, anathe- 
matised the murderers with corresponding violence. A blue bonnet 
of unusual dimensimis covered the grey hairs of the pious workman. 
His dress was a large old-fashioned coat of the coarse cloth called, 
ho^din-grey, usually worn by the elder peasants, with waistcoat and 
breeches of the same ; and the whole suit, though still in decent repair, 
had obviously seen a train of long service. Strong clouted shoes, 
studded with hoh-nails, and gramoclies or leggins, made of thick 
black cloth, completed his equipment. Beside him, fed among the 
graves a pony, the companion of his journey, whose extreme whiteness, 
as well as its projecting hones and hollow eyes, indicated its antiquity. 
It was harnessed in the most simple manner, with a pair of branks, 
a hair tether, or halter, and a sunk, or cushion of straw, instead of 
bridle and saddle. A canvas pouch hung around the neck of the 
animal^ — for the purpose, probably, of containing • the rider's tools, 
and anytlting jdse It^e might have occasion to carry with him. 
Although I had never seen the old man before, yet from ilte singularity 
of his employment, and the style of his equipage, I had rw difficulty 
in recognising a religious itinerant, whom I had often heard tallced 
of, and who was known in various parts of Scotland by the title of 
Old Mortality. 

Where this man was bom, or what was his real name, I have 
never been able to learn ; nor are the motives which made him desert 
Ms home, and adopt the erratic mode of life which he pursued, Imown 
to me,, except very generally. According to the belief of most people, 
he was a native of either the county of Dumfries or Galloway, and 
lineally descended from some of those champions of the Covenant, whose 
deeds and sufferings were Ms favourite theme. He is said to have 
held, at one period of his life, a small moorland faum ; but, whether 
from pecuniary losses, or domestic misfortune, he had long renounced 
thoit and every other gainful caUing, In the language of Scripture, 
JU lift Ms home, his home, and his kindred, and wandered obopi 
until the day of hie death, a period of nearly thirty years. 

During iMe long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast regulated Us 
oircuxt eo as anmcdly to visit the grams of the mforturiate Covenanters 
who s^ered by*the sword, or by the executioner, during reigns of 
the tmfdst monarch s of the ^uart line. These are most numerous 
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in ^ mstcm districts of Ayr, QalUnmy, and firnnfries ; bat they 
are also to he fomd in other parts of Scotkmdf wherever the fugitives 
had fought^ w fallen^ or suffered by military or civil execuPuhi, Their 
tombs are often apart from all human habitation^ in the remote moo^ 
and wilds to which the wanderers had fled for concealment But 
wherever they existed, Old Mortality was sure to visit them when kU 
awmial round Brought them within his reach. In the most lomly 
recesses of the monntams, the moor-fowl shooter has been often surpris^ 
to find him busied in cleaning the moss from the grey stones, renewing 
'ivilh his rhisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and repairing the emblems 
of death njcith which these simple monuments are usually adorned. 
Motives of the most sincere, though fanciful devotion, induced the old 
man to dediccUe so many years of existence to perform this tribute to 
the mmifry of the deceased warriors of the church. He considered 
himself as fulfilling a soared duty, while renewing to the eyes of 
posterity the decaying emblems of the zeal and sufferings of their 
forefathers, and thereby trimming, as it were, the beacon-light which 
was to warn future generations to defend their religion even unto 
blood. . • 

In all Ms wanderings, the old pilgrim never seemed to need, or 
was known to accept, pecuniary oAsistame, It is true, his wants 
were very few; for wherever he went, hb found ready quarters in the 
house of some Oamerowian^ of his own sect, or of some other reUgious 
person. The hospitality which was reverentially paid to him he 
always acknowledged, by repairing the gravestones (if there existed 
any) belonging to the family or ancestors of his host. As the 
wanderer was usually to be seen bent on this pious tadc within ike 
precincts of some country churchyard, or reclined on the soUtarf; 
tombstone among the heaih, disturbing the plover and the hlachco^ 
with the cUnk of his chisel and mallet, witl^ his old white pof^ 
graving by his side, he acquired, from his converse cmonig the deed, 
the popular appellation of Old Mortality, 

^^The character of such a mom could hom in it UttU OomeetUh 
even with imocent gaiety. Yet, among those of Us adn reHgiom 
pqfsuaeicm, he is reported to have hem cheerful. The dmendo^ of 
perse&ulors, or those wham he supposed guiUy of eoXerbMei^ sie^hr 
tenets, the scoffers at rdigion by whom M ^ sometimes assUM^ 
hejjpMtp termed the generation cf vipers, Gomersinp wi^ bthm, 

« [A i&ne iygllea to the mm tm Met of PiM^^terlAoe, of 

Riehm Oenwii^] 
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he was ffrcm a%d sententious, not without a cast of severity. But he 
is said rjfver to havfbeen observed to give way to violent passion, ex- 
erting upw> <yfie occasion, when a misdhievous truanthoy defaced with 
acetone the nose of a cherub's face, which the old man icas engaged 
in re4(mchmg. I cm in gmercU a sparer of the rod, notwithstanding 
the mcmm of Solomon, for which schoolboys have little reason to ^nk 
his memory ;* but on this occasion I deemed it proper to ehow that I 
did^t hate the child, — But I must return to the oircmnstcmces at- 
tending my first interview with this interesting enthusiast. 

In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail to pay rercct to his 
years and his prmciples, beginning my address by a respectful 
apology for interrupting his Moms, The old man intermitted the 
operation of the chisel, took qff Ms spectctcles and wiped them, then 
replcuAng them on hie nose, acknowledged my courtesy by a smtabk 
return, Mneouraged by his affability, I intruded upon him some 
guestims concerning the sufferers on whose monument he was now em- 
ployed, To talk of the exploits of the Govenm^s was the delight, as 
to repair their momwnents was the business, of his life. He was 
profuse in the communication of all the minute information which 
he had collect concerning them, their wars, and their wanderings. 
One would almost have supposed he must have been their contemporaiy, 
and have actually beheld the passages which he related, eo much had 
he identified Ms feelings and opinions with theirs, md so much had 
his narratives the circumstantiality^ of an eye-witness, 

“ * Wef he said, in a tone of exultation , — ‘ we are the only true 
Whigs, Oamal men have assumed that triumphant appellation, 
following him whose kingdom is of this world, WTiv^ of them 
would sit six hours on a wet hillside to hear a godly sermon ? I 
trow m hour o't wad staw them. They are n^er a hair better than 
them that shame na to take upon ihs^lU the persecuting name of 
bludethirsty Tories, *Self-seeJ^s all of them, strivers after wealth, 
power, and wotWby ambition, and forgetters al%ke of what has been 
firsfd md done by the mighty men uho stood m the gap m the great 
day of wrath, Has.vUmder they dread the accomplishment 0 / uiiat 
ms ^oken hy the miouth of me worthy Mr, Peden pfecious 
smanigf the Lxri,nona of whm words fdi to Me fpmmdX MMv 

^ tye as fast in thsdm of Ayfi oM Ms tmns 
o/Gaffoway, asiem ^ HigMandmsn didm^ 1^77, A^iid now they 

' 609 note T» p. 
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art gripping to the hovj and to (he ^ear, when they eyld he moutning 
for a einju* land and a broken covenant* ^ 

Soothing the old man by letting hie peculiar op^%om pass 
without contradiction, and anxious to paoilong conversation with^ 
singular a character, I preoailed upon him to accept that hospitality 
which Mr, Cleishbotham is always willing to extend to those who need 
it. In our way to the schoolmaster's house, we called at the Wallace 
Inn, where 1 was pretty certain I should find my patron dj^outffthai 
hour of the evening. After a courteous interchange of. civilities, Old 
Mortality was, with difikulty, prevailed upon to join his host in a 
single glass of liquor, and that on condition that he should be per- 
miked to name the pledge, which he prefaced with a grace of about 
five minutes, and then, with bonnet doffed, and eyes uplifted, drank 
to the memory of those heroes of the Kirk who had first uplifted her 
banner upon the momtains. As no persuasion could prevail on him 
to extend his comwiality to a second cup, my patron accompanied 
him home, and acconmodated him in the Prophets Chamber, as it 
is his pleasure to call the closet which holds a spare bed, and which 
is frequently a place of retreat for the poor traveller,'^ , 

The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, whb seemed affected 
by the unusual attention with which I had cultivated his acquaint- 
ance and listened to his conversation,^ After he had mounted, not 
without difficulty, the old white pony, he took me by ^ hand and 
said, * The blessing of mr* Master be with you, j/oung man I My 
hours are like the ears qf the IcUter harvest, and your days are yet in 
the spring; an4 yet you may be gathered into the gamer of mortality 
before me, for the sicMe of dea^ cuts down the green. as oft as 
ripe, and there is a colowr in your cheek, that, like the bud ofith^ 
rose, serveth oft to hide the worm of corruption. Wherefore Idbmr 
as one who kncweth not when his Master ealleth. And if it be my 
lot to return to this village after ye are gam home to yom ain placs, 
^lese auld withered hands will frame a stone qf memorial, thed ymr 
name may not perish from among the peopW * 

• He loi^t Ittve added, and for the rich, ainee Hand ihyatta^ the «veiit $ 

the eft|th have alao taken harkonrage la inypoor dotoldle. tktael^jlda 

of my handmaiden Dorothy, trho in» hnxom and comidy of aepeotk Ua Hoatpr tiie 
Lafrdof Smackawa, la hia peregriaationa tp apd froia^^tto jaetfpp^^ Wont to 
prefer bqt Frophet^e Cbambw even to tho eandad ^ dais In l(fidtaco 

Inn, and to bestow a mntchkln, aa he . would Joooacdy to obtain the hesdmn of 
th^o»i but, la reaUtj, to aaanie htoiaelf of my obm^y dndbg the 
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J thanked Old Mortality for his hind intentions in my behalf, 
and heav^ a sigh, nlbt L think, of regret, so much as of resignation, 
to think offhe chance that I might soon require his good offices, Bui 
thgugh, in all human probability, he did not err m supposing that 
my span of life may be abridged in youth, he had oner-estimated the 
period of his own pilgrimage on earOt.* It is now some years since 

haunts, while moss, lichen, and 
stones, to cleanse which had been the 
business of his life^ A bomwS VlgMMiiii of this century, he closed 
his mortal toils, being found on the highway near Lockerby, in 
Dumfriesshire, exhauMed and just expiring. The old white pony, 
the companion of all his wanderings, was standing by the side of his 
dying master. There was found about his person a sum of money 
sufficient for his decent interment, which serves to show that his death 
was in no ways hastened by violence or by want. The common peo])le 
still regard his memory with greed respect ; and many are of opinion, 
that the stones which he repaired will not again require the assistance 
of the chisel. They even assert, ^lal ok the tombs where the manner 
of the martyr's murder is recorded, (heir names have remained in- 
Glibly legible the death of Old Mortality, while those of the 
persecutors, sculptured on the same monuments, have been entirely 
defaced. It is hardly necessqyy to say that this is a fond imagina- 
tion, and that, since the time of the pious pilgrim, the monuments 
which were the objects of his ca/ite are hastening, Uke all earthly 
memorials, into mm or decay. 

My readers will of course understand, that in embodying into 
one compressed narrative many of the anecdotes which I had the 
adifontage of deriving from Old Mortality, I have been far from 
adopting either his style, his opinions, or even His facts, so far as 
they appear to have been distorted by party pryudke, 1 have en- 
deavoured to correct of verify them from the most authentic sources of 
pradifient tffiorded %y the tepresenta^im ofdther party, 

. ^*Oh^part of &ke Preebyteriarts, I have consulted sudi^ mo^ 
fiffmers from the western distrxeis, as, by the kindness of their laud- 
hemabU, dming the late general chemge of 
property^ to. retain frissesskm of *the gramnge on udi/uh (Mr gramd- 
sires^ ^ their and kerde, * J must pWn, that of tote days I 
ih^ a UmUod. sederce of infomcMon. I hoye before, 
in the thote medest itinqranU^^ the 

asmgpyl^ ciomty tf our ancestors mmhanlo, 
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hut whm, of htCf accorrmodating oursehes in this aadn more mcUerM 
particulars, to the feelings and sentiments of owr more wealffvg neigh-' 
hours, we have learned to call packmen or pedlars, Wo country 
wearers travelling in hopes to get rid of their winter web, hut mgre 
especially to tailors, who, from their sedentary profession, and the 
necessity, in cm country, of exercising it hy temporary residence in 
the families hy whom they are employed, may he considered as 
possessing a complete register of rural traditions, I hme been indebted 
for wATvy illustrations of the narratives of Old Mortality, much in 
the taste and spirit of the original, 

“ I had more difficulty in finding materials for correcting the tone 
of partiality which evidently pervaded those stores of treediUonal 
leamhvg, in order that I might he enabled to present an unbiassed 
picture cf the manners of that unhappy period, and at the same time 
to do justice to the merita of both parties, I hem been enabled 
to quedify the narratvoes of Old Mortality and his Ocmeronian 
fH^s, hy the reports of more than one descendant of ancient and 
honourable families, who, themselves decayed into the humble vale of 
life, yet hole proudly hack on the period when their ancestors fought 
and feU in behalf of the exiled house of Stuart, 1 may even boast 
right reverend authority on the same score; for more than one non- 
juring Ushop, whose authority and income were upon as apostolical 
a scale as the greatest abqnvinalor of Episcopacy could well desire, 
have deigned, while partaking of the humble cheer of ths Wallace 
Inn, to furnish me with information corrective of the facts wldch I « 
teamed from others. There are also here and dere ou laird or im, 
who, though they shrug their shoulders, profess no great shame in 
their fathers having served in the persecuting squadrons of EarUhall 
and Claverhouse, From the gamskeepm of these geniUmen, an office 
the most apt of any other to become hereditary in such fandUss, 1 
have odso contrived to collect muph valuable wtformalion. 

Upon the whole, I eon hardly fear, that at Ms tints, indewrib- 
ing the operaUon which their oppodte principles produced upon the 
good andhodmen of both parties, I cm he suyi>eeted,of 
euU or injustice to eidier, Jf recollection if former ia^uries, eitra- 
J^Uy, and contempt and hekred of their admsoiriee, ptiduced slgo^ 
and tyranny in the one party, it wiU hardly he dsn^, on the oMr 
hf^ Met if the zeal for Goi^s heUse didPfdeai yp M eomenMehrs, 
^IK^ed od le^, to imitede the phrase ofBtyden,^ eniaU portion 
of metrky^, saber eem,ard goQ^ Wemaysdfi^ hope, 
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that the souls ofihs h^iwand sincere on eHher side have long loolced 
down with surprise and pity upon the ill-appreeiated mtives which 
corned theirimtual hatred and hostility while in this valley of dmkr 
nem^ hlood^ and tears. Peace to their m&mory I Let us think of 
them as the heroine of our onhy Scottish tragedy entreats her lord to 
think of her departed sire — 

* Orakenoiupthea^ofourfa^ 

Impkwrdk resentment was their crime, 

And grievous has the expiation been.** 



CaVENiJNtllltS* FLAG ; antiquarian museum, BOIN. 



Snmnum an Imndied hone by bredc of day, 

To wait onr pleaante at the caatie gates. 

Douoi^aB. 

•Undsr the reign of the last Stuarts, there was an anzious wish 
<m the part of (^Termnent to counteract, by every means in their 
power, the strict or puritanied q>irit which had been the chief 
' chfuacteristic of the republican government, and to revive those 
feudal institutions which united the vassal to the li^ lord, and 
both. to the crown. Frequent musters and assemblies of t^e 
pe^e, both' for mOitaiy exercise and for sp^ and pastimes, 
wdp ap^inted by anriiorify. Hie interforence, in the. lattw 
/(!i^.pr^.imppmieii to say ^e least; for, as usnal on such oc- 
' ooQBoiiaa.oBB vriiich wme at fost oidy scdmpulons, 

. be^ine oonfiimed fo .their .opinions, instead of giving way to the 
terrws of antiunily. ; and the youth of bothaexes, to whom thef 
j^and tabor ip. Eas^d, or the bagpipe.' in Swtlaad, would 
h^^ tM^'hk.thejiuelV'eB an uresistible temptat^, weie enalded 
. tp,«^ them at d^laipx^ ftom the proud c;pit(|^)usnees that they 
' sap^ resisting an m. adim# To compel 
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men to dance and be many by authority, rarely succeeded 
even on board of slave-ships, where it wa8«fon3erly sometiines 
attempted by way of indudng the wretched captives tro estate 
their limbs and restore the circulation, during the f&w minutes 
they were permitted to enjoy the air upon deck. The 
rigour of the strict Calvinists increased in proportion to the 
wishes of the Government that it should be rdf^ed. A judaical 
« .observance of the Sabbath — a supercilious condemnation of all 
manly pastimes and harmless recreatioxis, as well as of th^ pro- 
fane custmn of promiscuous dancing, that is, fjf men and women 
dancing together in the same pariy (for I b^eve they admitted 
that the exercise might be inojBfensive if practised by the parties 
separately) — distinguishing those who professed a more than 
ordinaiy share of sanctity. They discouraged, as far as lay in 
their power, even the ancient wappmschaws, as they were termed, 
when the feudal array of the county was called out, and each 
crowQ-vaasal was required to appear with such muster of men 
and armour as he was bound to i^e by his fief, and that under 
iiigh statutory penalties. The Covenanters were the more jealous 
of those assemblies, as the lord lieutenants aq^ sherifiBs under 
whom they were held had instructions from the Government 
to qrare no pains which might render them agreeable to the 
young men who were thus summoned together, upon whom the 
militaty exercise of the .morning, and the sports which usually 
closed the evening, might naturally be supposed to have a 
seductive effect. 

The preaohens and proselytes of the more rigid Presbyterians 
laboured, therefore, by caurion, remonstrance, and authority, to 
dimmish the attendance uponl^ese summonses, conscious 
in doing so, they lessened not only the apparent^ but the actual 
Btrei^h of the Govemm^t, by impeding the extension of that 
esprit de cotpswbioh soon unites young who are in the h^it 
of meeting together fi>r manly fport, or milit^ 9^, 

ther^ore, exe^ted themselves prevent attendaao^'im 

these occaalons 1^ those who could Imd any poadUe 
absmice, and were especially severe upon stmh of tlmxr 
hs mere curiosity led to be iqiectatorB, mr hm of exer^ to '1^ 
partakers, of the array and the Sports wUcIh took place. 8iob 
of the g^tiy as aoc^ed to them doctoes wim 
hoilep^,^ is a situation to be luted bjrBmi of 

|w vere iiopMstive ; and thA 
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the exeeative power in Sootlaad, were Bevere ia enforcing the 
Btatutoiy penaltfes og^dnst the crown-vasaals who did not appear 
at the p^iiodical wappenechaw. The landholders were comp^ed, 
therefore, t6 send their song, tenants, and yassals to the rendez- 
vots, to the umnber of horses, men, and spears, at which they 
were rated ; and it ftequ^tly happened, that notwithstanding 
the strict c^ge of their dders, to return as soon aa the formal 
inspection was over, tiie young men-at-arms were unable to re- 
sist t(e temptation of sharing in the sports which succeeded the 
muster, or to avoid listening to the prayers read in the churches 
on these occasions, and thus, in the opinion of their repining 
parents, meddling with the accursed thing which is an abomina- 
tion in the sight of the Lord. 

The sheriff of the county oi Lanark was holding the wappen- 
schaw of a wild district, called the Upper Ward of Clydesdale, 
on a haugh or level plain, near to a royal borough, the name of 
which is no way essential to my story, on the morning of the 
5th of May 1679, when our narmtive commences. When the 
masters had been made, and duly reported, the young men, a$ 
was usual, were to mix in various spmrts, of which the chief was 
to shoot at the popiujay,^ an and^t game formerly practised 
with archery, but at tiiis period with jBieaxms. This was the 
figure of a bird, decked with party-coloured feathers, so as to 
rsswble a popii^ay or parrot. It was suspended to a pole, and 
served for a mark at which the competitors discharged their 
Ifiis^ and carabines in rotation, at the distance of sixty or 
seventy paces.* He whose ball brought down the mark, hdd the 
^ proud title Oaptein of the Popinjay for the remainder of the 
day, and was usualfy escorted in triumph to the most reputable 
oitoge-house in the neighbourhood, where the evening was 
dosed with conviviality, conducted under his auspices, and, if he 
was fkble to sustain it,^at his expeim*' 

It wiU, of oouise, sdppc^ that the ladies of the country 
' assembled to witness thti gaUant strife^ those excepted who held 
^Stri^ t^Eketo (ff puiita^im, and would therefore have deemed 
it countenance to gambds of the 

nmli^aata LandaioBji baroudieB, or tOburjes, Were ncme* 
m those The lord lieutenant of the oonnty (a pe^ 

dtimd a 

covered with tanked 
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in shape like the vulgar picture of Noah’s ark, dragged 1^ 
eight long-tailed l>landers mares, bearing MMidea and six 
otUmdes, The inmdes were their Graces in pearson, two» maids of 
honour, two children, a chaplain stuffed Into a sort of lateiul 
recess, formed by a projection at the door of the vehicle, and 
called, from its i^pearsnce, the boot, and an equerry to his 
Grace ensconced in the correqxmding convenience on the opposite 
side. A coachman and three postilions, who wore short swords, 
and tie-wigs with three tails, had blunderbusses slung biihind 
them, and pistols at their saddle-how, conducted the equq^age. 
On the foot-board, behind this moving mansion-house, stood, or 
rather hung, in triple file, six lacqueys in rich liveries, armed up 
to the teelL The rest of the gentry, men and women, old and 
young, were on horseback, followed by their servants ; but *the 
company, for the reasons already assigned, was rather sdect than 
numerous. 

Near to the en(nmoua leathern vehide which we have at-, 
tempted to describe, vindicating her title to precedence over die 
untitled gentry of the country, might be seen the sober palfrey 
of Lady Margaret Bellenden, hea^g the ere(t and primitive 
form of Lady Margaret hers^, deck^ in those widow’s weeds 
which the good lady had never laid aside since the execution 
of her hushed for his adherence ta Montrose. 

Her grand-daughter,, and only earthly care, the. fair-chaired 
Edith, who was generally allowed to be the prettiest lass in the 
Upper Ward, appeared b^ide her aged relative like Spring placed 
eldse to Winter. #Her black Spanish jennet, which i^e managed 
with much grace, her gay riding-dress, and laoed side-saddle, had 
been anxiously prepared to set her forth to the best advai^tege, 
|hit the cluste:^ profusion of ringlets, which, escaping from 
under her cap, were only confined by a green ribbon from wan- 
toningov^ her shouldeis ; her cast of feaiitres, sofr and iGnnihine, 
yet not witiiout a certain eapressiah of piayfhl arduiens; whi<^ 
rede^ed their sweetness from theohaige <ff inripldif^isometiipes, 
brou^t against and blneeyed beauties^^-<-4Si^^ 
moieadndiatkm fr^ the western youti^ than^mU^ l^ fi^^ . 

her equipments or the figure of her palfiui!; ^ 

^ ;attosdance Of these distingdshed I^es was *rid;hc^ 
feriicnrtp Hiefr hirtii and fashion fotiiOBe ritnes^ as It eoniasted . 
onty elHv^ servants on horsehaclL The tito 

gcsidip lady had Imn obliged tomal^idl h^diimes^ 
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twni out to comjJete the quota which her barony ought to 
torniah for th9 mqisrter, and in which she would not for the 
urdTerse^haTe been found deficient. The old steward, who, in 
steel cap and jack^boots, led forth her array, had, as he said, 
sweated Mood and water in his efforts to oyercome the scruples 
and evasions of the moorland finmers, who ought to have fur- 
nis^ men, horse, and harness, on ^ese occasions. At last 
their dispute came near to an open declaration of hostilities, the i 
ince&ied Epscopalian bestowing on the recusants the whde 
thunders of the cmnmination, and receiving from them, in return, 
the denunciations of a Galvinktic excommunication. What was 
to be done I To punish the refractory tenants would have been 
easy enough. The privy council would readily have imposed 
fines, and sent a troop of horse to collect them. But this would 
have been calling the huntsman and hounds into the garden to 
kill the hare. 

‘*lor,” said Harrison to himself, “the carles have little 
enough gear at ony rate, and if I call in the red-coats and take 
away what little they have, how is my worshipful lady to get 
her Tents paid q||; Candlemas, whidi is but a difficult matter to 
bring roimd even in the best of times V*^ 

So he armed the fowler and falconer, the footman and the 
plpughman, at the home iknci, with on old drunken cavaliering 
bqtler, who had served with ^e lata Sir Bichard under Mon- 
trose, and stunned the family nightly with his expbits at Eil- 
• sythe and Tippermoor, and who was the only man in the party 
di$t bad the4aiDalle8t seal for the work in hafd. In this man- 
ner, and by recruitmg one or two latitudinarian poachers and 
Ma^fishera, Mr. Harrison completed the quota of men which . 
frfl to Hie share of Lady Margaret BeUenden, as Uferentrix pf 
: Hie barony of Tillietudlem and others. But when the steward, 
on the morning cf Hie eventful day, had mustered Ms troupe 
before the iron gate of the tower, the mother of Oudffie 
Itissdrigg Hm pbughiw appear^ loaded with the jacbboots, 
eoi^, nnd other aooofitrments whidh had been isnied forth 
of tib and laid them befbra the steward j 
! dommely assuring Hiat^“ whether tt Hie. ecSc^ or d 
of eoits^ couldna tak tor.to dsdde, ,but 
Cuddle bad been M and she 

say be eimie lomHde ^ ffuffor of 

it^ and on 
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uae sic errands.” Pains, penalties, and threats of dismission, 
were denounced in vain ; the mother was oi^stin Ae, and Cuddie, 
who underwent a domiciliary visitation for the purpose «f verify- 
ing his state of body, could or would answer only by deep 
groans. Mause, who had been an ancient domestic in tlie 
family, was a sort of favourite with Lady Margaret, and pre- 
sumed accordingly. Lady Maigaret had herself set forth, and 
^ her authority could not be appi^ed to. In this dilemma the 
good genius of the old butler suggested an expedient. • 

He had seen mony a hraw c^lant, far less than Guse Gib- 
bic, light brawly under Montrose. What for no tak Guse 
Odbbie ?” 

This wasi a haK-witted lad, of v^ small stature, who had a 
kind of charge of the poultry under the old henwife ; for in a 
Scottish family of that day there was a wonderful substitution 
of labour. This urchin being sent for from the stubble-field, was 
hastily miifiled in the buff coat, and girded rather to than 'witli 
the sword of a full-grown man, his little legs plunged into jack- 
boots, and a steel cap put upon his head, which seemed, from 
its size, as if it had been intended to extinguisl^ him. Thus ac- 
coutred, he was hoisted, at his own earnest request, upon the 
quietest horse of the party ; and, prompted and supported by 
old Gudyill the butler, as his iroul^file, he passed muster toler- 
ably enough ; the sheriff not caring to examine too closely 
the recruits of so well-affected a person as Lady Margaret 
Rellcnden. • 

To the above dtuse it was owing that the personal retinue of 
Lady Margaret, on this eventful day, amounted only to two 
* lacqueys, with which diminished train she would, on any other 
Oi?casion, have been much asliamed to appear in public. But, 
for the cause of royalty, she was ready at any time to have made 
the most unresery^ personal sacrifices. She had lost her hus- 
band and two promising sons in the civil wars of that , unhappy 
period; but she had received her reward, for, on his roqt^ 
through the west of Scotland to meet Cromwdl in the unfi>r^> 
Date field of Worcester, Charles the Second had actually breiA- 
tastedat the Tower of Tillietudlem — an inddCht which formed^ 
from that moment, an important era in the life of i^dy 
Margaret, who seldom afterwards partook of that meal, eitber at 
home 0 abroad, without detailing the whole dreumstanoes of 
theStoyal visit, not forgetting the salutation which his mi^^ty 
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(jonferred on e^h side of her face, though she sometimes omitted 
to notice that he 4:>estowed the same favour on two buxom 
serving-Tfenches who appeared at her back, elevated for the day 
into the capacity of waiting gentlewomen. 

^hese instances of royal favour were decisive ; and if Lady 
Margaret had not been a confirmed royalist already, from sense 
of high birth, influence of education, and hatred to the opposite 
part]^ through whom she had suffered such domestic' calamity, ^ 
the having given a breakfast to majesty, and received the royal 
salute in return, were honours enough of themselves to unite her 
exclusively to the fortunes of the Stuarts. These were now, 
in all appearance, triumphant; but Lady Margaret's zeal had 
adhered to them through the worst of times, and was ready to 
sustain the same severities of fortune should their scale once 
more kick the beam. At present she enjoyed, in full extent, 
the military display of the force which stood ready to support 
the orovrn, and stifled, as well as she could, the mortification she 
felt at the unworthy desertion of her oMTn retainers. 

Many civilities passed between her ladyship and the represent- 
atives of sundiy ancient loyal families who were upon the 
ground, by whom she was held in high, reverence ; and not a 
young man of rank passed them in the course of the muster, 
but he carried his body mor5 erecjt in the saddle, and threw his 
horse upon its haunches, to. display his own horsemanship and 
the perfect bitting of his steed to the best advantage in the eyes 
*of Miss Edith Bellenden. But the young cavaliers, distinguished 
by high descent and undoubted loyalty, attracl!ld no more atten- 
tion from Edith than the laws of courtesy peremptorily demanded ; 
anti she turned an indifferent ear to the compliments with which 
she was addressed, most of which were little the worse for the 
wear, though borrowgd for the nonce from the laborious and 
long-winded romances of Oalprenede and Scuderi, the mirrors in 
which the youth of that age delighted to dress themselves, ere 
PoUy had thrown her ballast over^)ard. and cut down her vessels 
of •the firstrrate, such as the romances of Cyrus, Cleopatra^ and 
others, into small craft, drawing as little water, or, to speak, 
more plainly, consuming as little time, as the little cockboat in 
which the gentle rea^r has deigned to embark. It was, 
h6#eyer, the decree of fiite that Miss Bellenden should not 
continue to evince the same eauanimity tiH the conclusion of 
theday. 
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CHAPTER SECOND 

Horaemcn and horse confes8*d the bitter pang, 

And arms and warrior fell with hollow clang. 

Pleasubss of Hope. 

WfiEN the military evolutions had been gone through tolerably 
well, allowing for the awkwardness of men and of horses, a loud 
shout announced that the competitors were about to step forth 
for the game of the popiiyay already described. The mast, or 
polo, having a yai'd extended across it, from which the mark was 
displayed, was raised amid the acclamations of the assembly ; 
and ever, those who had eyed the evolutions of the feudal militia 
with a sort of malignant and sarcastic sneer, from disinclination 
to the royal cause in which they were professedly embodied, 
could not refrain from taking considerable interest in the strife 
which was now approaching. They crowded towards the goal, 
and criticised the appearance of each competitor, as they advailced 
in succession, discharged their pieces at the mark, and had their 
good or bad address rewarded by the laughter or applause of the 
spectators. But when a slender ydimg man, dressed with greaC 
simplicity, yet not without a certain air of pretension to elegance 
and gentility, approached the station with his fusee in his hand, 
his dark-green cloak thrown back over his shoulder, his laced 
ruif and feathered cap indicating a superior rank to the vulgar, 
there was a murmur of interest among the spectators, wheSier 
altogether favourable to the young adventurer, it was difficult 
to ffiscover. 

“ Ewhow, sirs, to see his father’s son at^the like o’ thae fear- 
less follies !” was the ejaculation of the Wer and more rigid 
puritans, whose curiosity had so far overcome their bigotry as to 
bring them to the playground. But the generality viewed ttie 
strife less morosely, and were contented to wish success to the 
^n of a deceased Presbyterian leader, without strictly examining 
the propriety of his being a competitor for the prise. 

Their wishes Were gratified. At the first discharge of his piece 
the green adventurer struck the pointgay, being the first palpable 
hU of#he day, though several b^ had passed y&j near the 
nnftk. ,, A loud shout of applause ensued. But the miocess 
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waa not decii^ve, it being necessaiy that each who followed 
should have his chance, and that those who succeeded in hitting 
the marl[, should renew the strife among themselves, till one dis- 
played a decided superiority over the others. Two only of those 
^0 followed in order succeeded in hitting the popinjay. The 
first was a yoimg man of low rank, heavily bidlt, and who kept 
his face muffled in his grey cloak ; the second a gallant young 
cavi^ier, remarkable for a handsome exterior, sedulously de- 
corated for the day. He had been since the muster in close atten- 
dance on Lady Margaret %nd Miss Bellenden, and had left them 
with an air of indifference, when Lady Margaret had asked 
whether there was no young man of family and loyal principles 
who would dispute the prize with the two lads who had been 
successful. In half-a-minute, young Lord Evandale threw him- 
self from his home, borrowed a gun from a servant, and, as we 
have already noticed, hit the mark. Great was the interest 
excited by the renewal of the contest between the three candi- 
dates who had been hitherto successful. The state equipage of 
the Duke was, with some difficulty, put in motion, and ap- 
proached more^near to the scene of acstion. The riders, both 
male and female, turned their horses’ heads in the same direction, 
and all eyes were bent upon the issue of the trial of skill. 

It was the etiquette in thS second contest, that the competitors 
should take their turn of firing after drawing lots. The first 
fell upon the young plebeian, who, os he took his stand, half- 
imdoaked his rustic countenance, and said to the gallant in green, 
** Ye see, Mf. Heniy, if it were ony other day, I could hae wished 
to miss for your sake, but Jenny Dennison .is looking at us, sae 
I*maun do my best.” 

He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the mark so 
nearly, that the pe^ulous object at which it was directed was 
seen to shiver. StiU, however, he had not hit it, and with a 
downcaet look he withdrew himself from further competition, 
and hastened to disappear from the assembly, as if fearful of 
bdi^ recognised. The green cha$$eur next advanced, and his 
ball a second time struck the popipjay. All shouted; and 
from the outskirts of the assembly arose a cry of The good 
. old cause for ever 1” 

' "While the dignitanes bent their brows at these exulting shouts 
of the disafiMM, the young Lord Evandale advanced again to 
tl^ hazard, and again was successful The shouts and con- 
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gratulations of the well-affected and aristocrati^ part of the 
audience attended his success; but still aisubsequent trial of 
skill remaiiied. ^ * 

The green nuirksman, as if determined to bring the affair to 
a decision, took his horse ftum a person who held hun, haviffg 
previously looked carefully to the security of his girtlis and the 
fitting of his saddle^ vaulted on his back, and motioning with 
his Inuid for the bystanders to make way, set spurs, passec^ the 
place from which he was to fire at a gallop, and, as he passed, 
throw up the reins, turned sideways ujpon his saddle, discharged 
his carabine, and brought down the popinjay. Lord Evandale 
imitated hl^ example, although many around him said it was an 
innovation on the established practice which he was not obliged 
to follow. But his skill was not so perfect, or bis horse was 
not so v,ell trained. The animal swerved at the moment his 
master fired, and the ball missed the popbyay. Those who had 
been suiprised by the address of the green marksman, were now 
e<iually pleased by his courtesy. He disclaimed all merit from 
the last shot, and proposed to his antagonist that it should not 
be counted as a hit, and that they should renew the contest on 
foot. 

“ I would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as well bitted, 
and, probably, as well broken to thd exercise, as yours,” said the 
young Lord, ^dressing his antagonist. 

“ Will you do me the honour to use him for the next trial, on 
condition you will lend me yours 1” said the young gentleman. 

Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this 'courtesy, as 
conscious how much it would diminish the value of victory ; and 
yet unable to suppress his wish to redeem his reputation as* a 
marksman, he added, ** that although he reuounc^ all preten- 
sions to the honour of the day” (which he gaid somewhat scohi- 
fiiUy), “yet if the victor bad no particular objection, he would 
willingly embrace his obliging offer, and change horses with 
him, for the purpose of trying a shot for love.” 

As be said so, he looked boldly towards Miss Belleuden, and 
tradition says that, the eyes of the young tiraillem travelled, 
though more covertly, in the same direction. The young lord’s 
li^t trial was as unsuccessful as the former, and it was with 
diffiou^ that he preserved the tone of scornful incUfference 
wl^h be had hitherto assumed. But, conscious of the ridicule 
which Attaches itself to the resentment of a losing party, he re- 
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tiuned to his ^ta^onist the horse on which he had made his 
last unsuccessDil attempt, and received back his own ; giving, at 
the same time, thanks to his competitor, who, he said, had re* 
established his favourite horse in his good opinion, for he had 
b&n in great danger of transferring to the poor nag the blame 
of an inferiority, which every one, as well as himself, must now 
be satisfied remained with the rider. — Having made this speech, 
in a^ne in which mortification assumed the veil of indifference, 
he mounted his horse and rode off the groimd. 

As is the usual way of the world, the apidause and attention 
even of those whose wishes had favoured Lord Evandale, were, 
upon his decisive discomfiture, transferred to his triumphant 
rival. 

“ Who is he ? what is his name V* ran from nioutli to mouth 
among the gentry who were present, to few of whom he was 
Ijersonally known. His style and title having soon transpired, 
and being within that class whom a great man might notice 
without derogation, four of the Duke’s friends, with the obedient 
start whic\ poor Malvolio ascribes to his imaginary retinue, 
made out to lead the victor to his presence. As they conducted 
him in triumph through the crowd of spectators, and stuimed 
him at the same time with their compliments on his success, he 
chanced to pass, or rather to be led, immediately in front of 
Lady Margaret and her grand-daughtef. The Captain of the 
^Popinjay and Miss Bellenden coloured like crimson, as the latter 
returned, with embarrassed courtesy, the low inclination which 
the victor made, even to the saddlebow, in passing her. 

“ Do you know that young person 1 ” said Lady Margaret. 

— I — have seen him, madam, at my uncle’s, and — ^and 
elsewhere, occasionally," stammered Miss Edith Bellenden. 

“ I hear them say ^und me," said Lady Margaret, “ that the 
young spark is the nephew of old Milnwood/' 

The son of the late Colonel Morton of Milnwood, who com- 
manded a regim^t of horse with great courage at Dunbar and 
InVerkeithing," said a gentleman who sate on horseback beside 
Lady Margaret. 

Ay^ and who, before that, fought for the Covenanters both 
nt Marston Moor and Philiphaugh," said Lady Margaret, sighing 
as slie pronounded the last &tal words, which her huslmd’s 
death gave her such sad reason to remember. > 
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“ Your ladyship’s memory is just,” said the genfleman smiling j 
“ but it were well all that were forgot now.^ ^ 

“ He ought to remember it, Gilbertscleugh,” retigiied Lady 
Margaret, “and dispense with intruding himself into 
company of those to whom his name must bring unpleasmg 
recollections.” 

“ You forget, my dear lady,” said her nomendator, “ that the 
young gentleman comes to discharge suit and setYice in name of 
Ills uncle. I would every estate in the coilntry sent out as pretty 
a hdlow.” 

“ His uncle, as well as his umqubile father, is a roundhead, 

I presume,” said Lady Margaret. 

“ Ho is an old miser,” said Gilbertscleugh, “ with whom a 
broad p'ece would at any time weigh down political opinions, 
and tlierefore, although probably somewhat against the grain, he 
scuds the young gentleman to attend the muster, to save 
pecuniary pains and penalties. As for the rest, I suppose the 
youngster is happy enough to escape here for a day from the 
dulness of the old house at Milnwood, where he sees, nobody but 
his hypochondriac unde and the favourite housdeeeper.” 

“ Do you know how many men and horse the lands of Miln- 
wood are rated at ?” said the old lady, continuing her inquiry. 

“ Two horsemen with complete liamess,” answered Gilberts- 
dcugh. 

“Our land,” said Lady Margaret, drawing herself up with^ 
dignity, “ has always furnished to the muster eight men, cousin 
Gilbertscleugh, and often a voluntary aid of thrice the number. 

I remember his sacred Majesty King Charles, when he took his 
disjune at Tillietudlem, was particular in inquiring” 

“ 1 see the Duke’s carriage in motion,” said Gilbertsdeugh, 
partaking at the moment an alarm common to all Lady Mar- . 
garet’s friends when she touched upon the topic of the royal visit 
at the family mansion — “ I see the Duke’s carriage in motion ; I 
presume your ladyship will take your right of rank in living the 
field. May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss Bd- 
lenden home H Parties of the wild whigs have bi^ abroad, and 
are said to insult and disarm the weU-affected who travd in small 
numbers.” 

“ ^ thank you, cousin Gilbertsdeugh,” said Lady Margot ; 
“-Wilt as we shall have the escort of my own people, 1 trust we 
have less need than others to be troublesome to our friends. 
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Will you hav^the goodness to order Harrison to bring up oui* 
people somewhat m6re briskly ; he rides them towards us as if 
he werelcfulmg a funeral procession.’^ 

^The gentleman in attendance communicated his lady’s orders 
to the trusty steward. 

Honest Harrison had his own reasons for doubting the prudence 
of this command; but once issued and received, there was a 
necessity for obeying it. He set off, therefore, at a hand-gallop, 
followed by the butder, in such a military attitude as became one 
who had served under Montrose, and with a look of defiance, 
i*endered sterner and fiercer by the inspiring fumes of a gill of 
brandy, which he had snatched a moment to bolt to the king’s 
health, and confusion to the Covenant, during the intervals of 
military duty. Unhappily this potent refreshment wiped away 
from the tablets of his memory the necessity of paying some at- 
tention to the distresses and difficulties of his rear-file Goose 
Gibbie. Ho sooner had the horses struck a canter, than Gibbie’s 
jack-boots, which the poor hoy’s legs were incapable of steadying, 
be^ to glay alternately against the horse’s flanks, and, Wng 
arm^ with long-rowelled spurs, overcame the patience of the 
animal, which bounced and plunged, while poor Gibbie’s entreaties 
for aid never reached the ears of the too heedless butler, being 
drowned partly in the concave of the steel cap in which his head 
was immersed, and partly in the martial tune of the Gallant 
Graemes, which Mr. Gudyill whistled with all his power of lungs. 

The upshot was, that the steed speedily took the matter into 
liis own hands, and having gambol!^ hither and thither to the 
great amusement of all spectators, set off at full speed towards 
we huge family-coach already described. Gibbie’s pike, escaping 
from its sling, had fallen to a level direction across his hands, 
which I grieve to s^, were seeking dishonourable safety in as 
strong a grasp of the mane as their muscles could manage. His 
casque, too, had slipped completely over his face, so that he saw 
^ ai litide in front as he did in rear. Indeed, if he could, it would 
h&ve availed him little in the circumstances ; for his horse, as if 
in league with the disaffected, ran full tilt towards the solemn 
equipage of the Duke,' which the projecting lance threatened to 
' ^isrforate from window to window, at the risk of transfiixing as 
many in its passage as the celebrated thrust of Orlando, wMch, 
acoording to tb*e Italian epic poet, broached |is many Moors as a 
Frenchman spits frt^. 
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On beholding the bent of this misdirected ^eer, a panic 
shout of mingled terror and wrath was set up by the whole 
equipage, insides and outsides, at once, which had tl^ effect of 
averting the three tcned misfortune. The capricious horse of Goose 
Gibbie was terrified by the noise, and stumbling as he turned short 
round, kicked and pjunged violently as soon as he recovered. The 
jac-k-boots, the original cause of the disaster, maintaining the 
r(q)Utation they had acquired when worn by better cavaliers, 
answered every plunge by a fresh prick of the spurs, and, by their 
j)onil(irous weight, kept their place in the stirrups. Not so Goose 
•Jibbie, who was fairly spurned out of those wide and ponderous 
grofivcs, and precipitated over the horse's head, to the infinite 
amusement of all the spectators. His lance and helmet had 
forsjiken him in his fall, and, for the completion of his disgrace, 
Tyady Margaret Bellenden, not perfectly aware that it was one of 
her warriors who was furnishing so much entertainment, came 
up in time to see her diminutive man-at-arms stripped of his 
lion’s hide, — of the buff-coat, that is, in which he was muffled. 

As she had not been made acquainted with this metamorphosis, 
and could not even guess its cause, her surprise^d resentment 
were extreme, — nor were they much modified by the excuses 
and explanations of her steward and butler. She made a hasty 
retreat homeward, extremely iiidignaht at the shouts and laughter 
of the company, and mimh disposed to vent her displeasure on 
the refractory agriculturist whose place Goose Gibbie had so 
unhappily supplied. The greater part of the gentry now dispersed, 
the whimsical misfortune which had befallen the ^ensd’armerie 
of Tillietudlem furnishing them with huge entertainment on 
their road homeward. The horsemen also, in little parties, da 
their imd lay together, diverged from the place of rendezvous, 
excepting such as, having tried their dextqjity at the popiiyay, 
were, by aucient^custom, obliged to partake of a grace-cup with 
their captain before their departure. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

At fairs he played before the spearmen, 

And gaily graithed in their gear then, 

Steel bonnets, pikes, and swords shone clear then 
As ony bead ; 

Now wha sail play before sic weir men, 

Since Habbie*s dead ! 

Elegy on Habbie Simpson. 

The cavalcade of horsemen, on their road to the little borough 
town, were preceded by Niel Blane, the town-piper, mounted on 
his white galloway, armed with his dirk and broadsword, and 
bearing a chanter streaniing with as many ribbons as would deck 
out six country belles for a fair or preaching. Niel, a clean, 
tight, well-timbered, long-winded fellow, had gained the official 

situation of town-piper of by his merit, with all the 

emoluments thereof ; — namely, the Piper’s Croft, as it is still 
called, a field of^bout an acre in extent ; five merks, and a new 
livery-coat of the town’s colours, yeturly ; some hopes of a dollar 
upon the day of the election of magistrates, providing the provost 
were able and willing to afford such a gratuity ; and the privilege 
of paying, at all the respectable houses in the neighbourhood, 
an annual visit at spring-time, to rejoice their hearts with his 
•music, to comfort his own with their ale and brandy, and to beg 
from each a modicum of seed-com. 

In addition to these inestimable advantages, Niel’s personal, 
or^nofessional, accomplishments won the heart of a jolly widow, 
who then kept the principal change-house in the borough. Her 
former husband having been a strict Presbyterian, of such note 
that he usually wentf among his sect by the name of Gaius the 
publican, many of the more rigid were scandalised by the pro- 
fes^on of the successor whom his relict had chosen for a second 
hej^mate. As the hrmst (or brewing) of the Howff retained, 
nevertheless, its unrivalled reputation, most of the old customers^ 
continued to give it a preference. The character of the new* 
lip^ord, indeed, was of that accommodating kind, which 
^oled him, by dose attention to the helm, to keep his little 
vessel pretty steady amid the contending tides of faction. He 
xdm a good-humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of fellow, indifferent 
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alike to the disputes about church and state, and only anxious 
to secure the good-will of customers of eveiy description. But 
his character, as well as the state of the country, wilf be best 
understood by givhig the reader an account of the instructions 
which ho issucil to his daughter, a girl about eighteen, wh5m 
he was initiating in those cares which had been faithfully dis- 
charged by his wife, until about six months before our story 
commences, when the honest woman had been carried t^ the 
kirkyord. 

“ Jenny,” said Niel Blane, as the girl assisted to disencumber 
him of his bagpipes, this is the first day that ye are to take 
the place of your worthy mother in atten^ng to the public ; a 
douce woman she was, civil to the customers, and had a good 
name wi* Whig and Tory, baith up the street and doun the 
street. It will be hard for you to fill her place, especially on 
sic a thrang day as this ; but Heaven’s will maun be obeyed. 
Jenny, whatever Milnwood ca’s for, be sure he maun hae’t, for 
he’s the Captaia o* the Popiiyay, and auld customs maun be 
supported j if he canna pay the lawing himsell, as I keu he’s 
keepit unco short by the head. I’ll find a way ta shaune it out o' 
his uncle. The curate is playing at dice wi’ Comet Grahame. 
Be eident and civil to them Mth — clergy and captains can gie 
an unco deal o’ fash in thae times,* where they take an ill-will. 
The dragoons will be crying for ale, and they vrunna want it, 
and maunna want it — they are unruly chiclds, but they pay ane 
some gate or other. I gat the humle cow, that’s the best in the ' 
byre, frae black Frank Inglis and Seigeant Bothwell, for ten 
punci Scots, and they drank out the price at ae downsittiiig.” 

“ But, father,” inteirupted Jenny, “ they say the twa reiving 
loons drave the cow frae the gudewife o’ Bdl’s-moor, just 
because she gaed to hear a field-preaching an Sabbath afternoQn.” 

“ Whisht, ye sillio tawpie !” said her father ; “ we have nae- 
thing to do how they come by the bestial they sell — be that 
atween them and their consciences. — Aweel — take notice, 
Jenny, of that dour, stour-looking carle, that sits by the chi^k 
•o’ the ingle, and turns his back on a' men. He looks like ane 
o* the hill-folk, for 1 saw him start a wee when be saw ttie red- 
coats, and I j^ouse he wad hae liked to hae ridden by, but his 
horse a gude gelding) was ower sair ^availed ; he b^ved 
tiptop whether he wad or no. Serve him caitnily, J'enny, and 
wi' lime din, and dinna bring ihe sodgera on him by speering 
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ouy questions him ; but let na him hae a room to himsell — 
they wad say we we»e hiding him. — For yoursell, Jenny, — eye’ll 
be civil toB,* the folk, and take nae heed o’ ony nonsense and 
daffing the* young lads may say t’ye ; — ^folk in the hostler line 
m8un pit up wi' muckle. Your mither — ^rest her saul 1 — could 
pit up wi’ as muckle as maist women — but aff hands is fair 
play ; and if onybody be uncivil, ye may gie me a cry. — ^Aweel, 
— w^en the malt begins to get al^n the meal, they’ll begin to 
speak about government in kirk and state, and then, Jenny, 
they are like to quarrel — Let them be doing — anger’s a drouthy 
passion, and the mair they dispute, the mair ale they’ll drink : 
but ye were best serve them wi’ a pint o’ the sma’ browst — ^it 
will heat them less, and they’ll never ken the difference.” 

‘^But, father,” said Jenny, “if they come to lounder ilk 
ither, as they did last time, suldna I cry on you 1” 

“At no hand, Jenny; the redder gets aye the warst lick in 
the fray. If the sodgers draw their swords, ye’ll cry on the 
corporal and the guard ; if the country folk tak the tangs and 
poker, ye’ll cry on the bailie and town-officers ; — but in nae 
event cry on mey for I am wearied wi’ doudling the bag o’ wind 
a’ day, and I am gaun to eat my dinner quietly in the spence. 
— ^And, now I think on’t, the Laird of Lickitup (that’s him 
that was the laird) was speering for sma’ drink and a saut 
herring— gie him a pu’ be ^e sleeve, and round into his lug I 
wad ^ blithe o’ his company to dine wi’ me ; he was a gude 
* customer anes in a day, and wants naething but means to be a 
gude ane again — ^he likes drink as weel as e’er he did. And if 
ye ken ony puir body o’ our acquaintance that’s blate for want 
o’^lsiller, and has far to gang hame, ye needna stick to gie them 
a waught o’ drink and a basmock — we’ll ne’er miss’t, and it 
looks creditable in a house ^e ours. And now, hinny, gang 
aWa’, and serve the folk, but first bring me my dinner, and twa 
chs^inns o’ yiU and the mut(ffikin stoup o’ brandy.” 

•Having thus devolved his whole cares on Jenny as prime 
minister, Niel Blane and the cirdevemt laird, once his patron, 
but now glad to be bis trencher-companion; sate down to eqjoj 
themsdves for the remainder of the evening, remote from the 
brsfle of the public room. 

All in JennyV deparknent was in full activity. The knights 
of the |)opmjay*received and requited the h^s^table entertain- 
ment of their captain, who, though he spared the cup himself) 
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took care it should go round with due cclurTty ^ong the rest, 
who might not liave otherwise deemed th«mselvea handsome!]? 
treated. Their numbers melted away by degrees, and were at 
length diminished to four or five, who began to talk of breaking 
up their party. At another .table, at some distance, sat two^of 
the dragoons whom Niel Blane had mentioned, a sergeant and 
a private iu the celebrated John Qrahame of Claverhouse’s Tegi- 
nient of Life<Guards. Even the non-commissioned officer^ and 
privates in these coips were not considered as ordinary mercen- 
aries, but rather approached to the rank of the French mousque- 
taires. being regarded in the light of cadets, who performed the 
duties of rank-and-file wnth the prospect of obtaining commis- 
si(^ns in case of flistiuguLshing themselves. 

Many young men of good fiimilies were to be found in the 
ranks, a ciinunstance which added to the pride and self-con- 
sequen<^e of these troops. A remarkable instance of this occurred 
in the person of the non-commissioned officer in question. His 
real name was Francis Stewart, but he was universally known 
by the appellation of Bothwell, being lineally descended from 
the last earl of that name — not the infaraousdover of the’un- 
fiirtunate Queen Mary, but Francis Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, 
whose turbulence and repeated conspiracies embarrassed the 
cai'ly part of James Sixth's reign,^and who at length died in 
exile in groat poverty. The son of this Earl had sued to Charles 
I. for the restitution of part of his father's forfeited estates, but 
the grasp of the nobles to whom they had been allotted was too * 
tenacious to be unclenched. The breaking out of the civil wars 
utterly ruined him, by intercepting a small pension which 
Charles I. had allowed him, and he died in the utmost indigence. 
His son, after having served as a soldier abroad and in Britain, 
and passed through several vicissitudes of fortune, was fain to 
content liimself with the situation of a non-commissioned officer 
in the Life-Guards, although lineally descended from the royal 
family, the father of the forfeited E^l of Bothwell having b^n 
a natural son of James V.* Great personal strength and dox^ 
(erity in the use of his arms, as well as the remarkable circum^ 
stances of bis descent, had recommended this man to the attention 
of his officers. But he partook in a great degree of the licmitious' 
ness and oppressive disposition, which the habit of acting as 
agents fig|^overnment in levying fines, mmeting free qnaiters, and 

* Note B. Seigeant Bothwell. 
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otherwise oppr^iRg the Presbyterian recusants, had rendered 
too general among tl^se soldiers. They were so much accustomed 
to such missions, that they conceived themselves at liberty to 
commit all manner of license with impunity, as if totally ex- 
empted from all law and authority, excepting the command of 
their officers. On such occasions ^thwell was usually the most 
forward. 

It is probable that Bothwell and his companions ^ould not 
so long have remained quiet, but for respect to the presence ol 
their Comet, who commanded the small party quartered in the 
borough, and who was engaged in a game at dice with the 
curate of the place. But both of these being suddenly called 
from their amusement to speak with the chief magistrate iipon 
some urgent business, Bothwell was not long of evincing his 
contempt for the rest of the company. 

^ “ Is it not a strange thing, H^iday,” he said to his comrade, 

to see a set of bumpkins sit carousing here this whole evening, 
without having drank the king’s health 9” 

“ They have drank the king’s health,” said Halliday. ** I 
heard that greeiw kail-worm of a lad name his M^esty’s health.” 

“Did he?” said Bothwell. “Then, Tom, we'll have them 
lirink the Archbishop of St Andrews’ health, and do it on their 
knees too.” • 

“ So we will, by Q — 1” said Halliday ; “ and he that refuses 
it, we’ll have him to the guard-house, and teach him to rideVfche 
*colt foaled of an acorn, with a brace of carabines at each foot to 
keep him steady.” 

“ Bight, Tom,” continued Bothwell ; “ and, to do all things 
in •order, I’ll b^n with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle- 
nook,” 

Jfle rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed broadsword 
under his am to si^port the insolence which he meditated, 
placed himself in front of the stranger noticed by Niel Blane in 
his. admonitions to his daughter, as being, in all probability, 
one of the hill-folk, or refractoiy Presbyterians. 

“ I make so bold as to request of your precision, beloved,”, 
said the trooper, in a tone of affected solemnity, and assuming 
the snuffle of a country preacher, “ that you will arise from your 
seaC;^ beloved, and,.having bent your hams until your knees do 
rest upon the floor, belqvi^, that you will turn oyer this measure 
f<3nUefl by the profane a gdl) of comfortable creature, which 
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the carcial denominate brandy, to the healfii* and glorification 
of his Grace the Archbishop of St Andrew^ tho^worthy primate 
of all Scotland.” • 

All waited for tlie stranger’s answer. His featutes, austere 
even to ferocity, with a cast of the eye which, without bekg 
actually oblique, approached nearly to a squint, and which gave 
a very sinister expression to his countenance, joined to a frame, 
square, strong, an*d muscular, though something undei: the 
middle size, seemed to announce a man unlik^y to u^dei^tand 
rude jesting, or to receive insults with impunity. 

And what is the consequence,” said ho, “ if I should not be 
disposed to comply with your uncivil request?” 

“ The consequence thereof, beloved,” said Bothwell, in the same 
tone of radlery, “ will be, firstly, that I will tweak thy probos- 
cis or nose. Secondly, beloved, that I will administer my fist 
to thy distorted visual optics ; and will conclude, beloved, with 
a practical application of the flat of my sword to the shouldeis * 
of the recusant.” 

Is it even so V* said the stranger ; “ then give me the cup 
and, taking it in his hand, he said, with a peculiar expression of 
voice and manner, The Archbishop of St. Andrews, and the 
place he now worthily holds ; — may each prelate in Scotland 
tiooi) be as the Eight Eeverend James Sharp !” 

He has taken the test,” said Halliday, exultingly. ^ 

But with a qualification,” said BothweU ; ‘‘ I don’t under- 
stand what the devil the crop-eared whig means.” 

‘‘Come, gentlemen,” said Morton, who became impatient of . 
their insolence, “we are met here as,good subjects, and on. a 
merry occasion ; and we have a right to expect we shall not*be 
troubled with this sort of discussion.” 

Bothwell was about to make a surly answer, but Halliday 
reminded him in a whisper, tliat there ^ere strict injunctiems 
that the soldiers should give no offence to the men who were 
sent out to the musters agTeeal)ly to the council’s orders. JBo, 
after honouring Morton with a broad and fierce stare, he said, 
.“Well, Mr. Popiiyay, I shall not disturb your reign; I reckon 
it win be out by twelve at ni^t. — la it not an odd thmg, 
Halliday, ” he continued, addressing his companion, “ that they 
shm^ make such a fhss about cracking off their l^ing pieces 
sdi^nsark which any woman or boy could fait at* a day’s 
If Haptaln^l^ppiujay now, or auy of his troop, would tiy a liwit, 
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either with the JjjrJadsword, backsword, single rapier, or rapier 
and dagger, for a gold noble, the first drawn blood, there would 
be some Sbul in it, — or, zounds, would the bumpkins but wrestle, 
or pitch the bar, or putt the stone, or throw the axle-tree, if 
(t(SUching the end of Morton’s sword scornfully with his toe) 
they carry things about them that they are afraid to draw.” 

Morton's patience and prudence now gave way entirely, and 
he was about to make a very angry answer to Bothwell's insolent 
observations, when the stranger stepped forward. 

“ This is my quarrel,” he said, ‘‘and in the name of the good 
cause, I will see it out myself. — Hark thee, friend ” (to Both- 
well), “ wilt thou wrestle a fall with me ?” 

“ With my whole spirit, beloved,” answered Bothwell ; “ yea, 

I will strive with thee, to the downfall of one or both.” 

“Then as my trust is in him that can help,” retorted his 
antagonist, “ I will forthwith make the^ an example to all such 
railing Rabshakehs.” 

With that he dropped his coarse grey horseman's coat from 
his shoulders, and, extending his strong brawny arms with a 
look of deteitoined resolution, he ofifered himself to the contest. 
The soldier was nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad 
chest, square shoulders, and hardy look of his antagonist, but, 
whistling with great composure, unbuckled his belt, and laid 
aside hk military coat. The company stood round them, 
anxious for the event. 

. ^ In the first struggle the trooper seemed to have some ad- 
“v^tage, and also in the second, though neither could ^ be con- 
sidered as decisive. But it was plain he had put his whole 
strength too suddenly forth, against an antagonist possessed of 
gr^t endurance, skpl, vigour, and length of wind. In the 
third dose, the counti^an lifted his opponent fairly from the 
fioor, and hurled him t 5 the ground with such violence, that 
he lay for an instant stunned and motionless. His comrade, 
HalUday, immediately drew his sword — “ You have killed my 
seig^eant,” he exclaimed to the. victorious wrestler, “and by all 
that 18 sacred you shall answer it f” , 

“ Stand back 1 ” cried Morton and his companions, “ it was all 
fa^ play ; your comrade sought a fall, and he has got it.” 

'‘That is true ^ough,” sdd Bothwell, as ho slowly rose; 
“ put up your bilbo, Tom, I did not think there was a crop-ear 
of them ell could have laid the best c^ and feather in the 

• >OL. V. E 
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King’ts Lifo-Guarda on the floor of a rascfiijjychange-house.-- 
Hark ye, friend, give me your hand.” Ihe stranger held out 
bis hand. I promise you,” said Bothwell, squeezing his hand 
very hard, that the time will come when we shall meet again, 
and tiy this game over in a more earnest manner.” * 

^^And ril promise you,” said the stranger, returning the 
grasp with equal firmness, “ that when we, next meet, I will 
lay your head as low as it lay even now, when you shall laj^k the 
ix)wer to lift it up again.” 

“ Well, beloved,” answered Bothwell, “if thou be'st a whig, 
thou art a stout and a brave one, and so good-even to thee— 
Hadst best take thy nag, before the Comet makes the round ; 
for I promise thee, he has stayed less suspicious-looking persons.” 

The stranger seemed to think that the hint was not to be 
n^lccted; he flung down his reckoning, and going into the 
stable, saddled and brought out a powerful bl^k horse, now 
recruited by rest and forage, and turning to Morton, observed, 
“ 1 ride towards Milnwo^, which 1 hear is your home : wili 
you give me the advantage and protection of your company?” 

“ Certainly,” said Morton ; although there was sometldAg of 
gloomy and relentless severity in the man’s manner, from which 
his mind recoUed. His companions, after a courteous good* 
night, broke up and went off in different directions, some keep- 
ing them company for about a mile, until they dropped off one 
by one, and the travellers were left alone. 

The company had not long left the Howff, as Blane’s public-* 
house was call^, when the trumpets and kettle<dtums sounded. 
The troopers got under arms in the market-place at this unex- 
pected siunmons, while, with faces of anxiety and esumestuess. 
Cornet Grahame, a kinsman of Claverhouse, and the Provost of 
the borough, followed by half-a-dozen soMiers, and town-officers 
with halberts, entered the apartment of Kiel Blane. 

“ Guard the doors I” were the first words which the Comet 
spoke ; “ let no man leave the house. — So, BothweU, how comes 
this? Did you not hear them Sound boot and saddle?” 
r “ He was just going to quarters, sir,” said his comrade ; he 
has had a bad fall.” 

“In a fray, I suppose?” scud Grahame. “If you hegket 
dg^rin this way, your royal blood will hardly protect you.” 

^How have I neglected duty?” said Bothwbll, sulkily. 

“You should have been at quarters Bergeant BoftweJl/i 
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replied the offiqg/f “ you have lost a golden opportunity. Here 
are news come that the Archbishop of St. .^drews has been 
strangely md foully assassinated by a body of the rebel whigs, 
who pursued and stopped his carriage on Magus-Muir, near the 
tdwn of St. Andrews, dragged him out, and despatched him 
with their swords and daggers.” * 

Adi stood aghast at the intelligence. 

‘‘^'ere are their descriptions,*’ continued the Cornet, pulling 
out a proclamation, ^Hhe reward of a thousand merks is on 
each of their heads.” 

‘‘The test, the test, and the qualification 1” said Bothwell to 
HaJliday, “ I know the meaning now — ^Zounds, that we should 
not have stopt him 1 Go saddle our horses, Halliday. — Was 
there one of the men, Garnet, very stout and square-made, 
double-chested, thin in the Hanks, hawk-nosed 1” 

“Stay, stay,” said Comet Grahame, “let me look at the 
paper. — Hackston of Rathillet, tall, thin, black-haired.” 

“ That is not my man,” said Bothwell 
“ John Balfour, called Burley, aquiline nose, red-haired, five 

feet eight ihchea in height” 

“ It is he-— it is the veiy man !” said Bothwell ; — “ skellies 
fearfully with one eye?” 

“ Bight,” continued Grahame — “ rode a strong black horse, 
tak^ from the primate at the time of the murder.” 

“ The very man,” exclaimed Bothwell, “ and the veiy horse ! 
' he was in this room not a quarter of an hour since.” 

A few hasty inquiries t^ded still more to confirm the opinion 
that the reserved and stem stranger was Balfour of Burley, the 
acftual commander of the band of assassins, who, in the fury 
of misguided zeal, had murdered the primate, whom they acci- 
dentally met, as they were searching for another person against 
wh<jnn they bore enmity. + In their excited imagination, the 

The general account of this act of assassination is to be found in all 
histories the period. A more particular narrative may be found in the 
wdrlm of one of the actors, James Russel, in the Appendix to Kirkton’s 
BUUyey of the Church of ScoiUtv4, published by Charles Kirkpatiick 
Shairpe, J^uire. 4to, Edinburgh, 1817* 

, - ! t 0]g» Carmichael, sherifi-depute in Fife, who had been active^ enforo 
tng the j^nal measures agmnst nonconformists. He was on the moors 
hun^g, but receiving accidental information that a party was out in quest 
of him, he retomld hdrne, ^d escaped the fhte design^ for him, which 
befetl.his patron the Archbishop. 
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casud rencounter had the appearance of a fH^vidential inter- 
ference, and they put to death the Archhiahop, with circum 
stances of great and cold-blooded cruelty, under the bdlief that 
the Lord, as they expressed it, had delivered him*into their 
hands. * ® 

“Horse, horse, and pursue, my ladsl” exclaimed Cornet 
Grahame ; “ the murdering do^s head is worth its weight in 

* Note C. Murderem of Archbishop Shari^. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 

# 

Arouse thee, youth ! — ^it is no human caU — 

God’s ohui'ch is leaguered — ^haste to man the vrall ; 

Haste where the Bedcross banners wave on high, 

Signal of honoured death, or victory I 

Jambs Duttf. 

• 

Morton and his companion had attained some distance from 
the town before either of them addressed the other. There was 
something, as we have observed, repulsive in the manner of the 
stranger, which prevented Morton from opening the conversation, 
and he himself seemed to have no desire to talk, until, on a 
sadden, he abruptly demanded, “ What has your father’s son * 
to do with such profane mummeries as 1 find you this day 
engaged in 1” 

“I do my duty as a subject, and pursue my harmless re- 
creations according to my own pleasure,’^ replied Morton, some- 
what offended. 

“ Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Christian young 
man, to bw arms in their cause who have poured out the blood 
of God’s saints in the wUdemess as if it had been waters or. ja 
it a lawful recreation to waste time in shooting at a bundh*^ 
feathers, and close your evening with wine-bibbing in public- 
nooses and market-towns, when He that is mighty is come into 
the laoii with his fim in his hand, to purge the wheat from the 
ch^" 

^^euppose, from your style of conversation,’^ said Mortem, 
^‘that jou^^ one of those who have thought proper to stand 
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out against th^jf^vemment. 1 must remind you that you are 
unnecessarily uain^ dangerous language in the presence of a 
mere stfanger, and that the times do not render it safe for me 
to listen it.” 

" ‘ « Thou canst not help it, Henry Morton,” said his companion j 
^Hhy Master has his uses for thee, and when he calls, thou 
must obey. Well wot I thou hast not heard the call of a true 
presjpher, or thou hadst ere now been what thou wilt assuredly 
one day become.” 

“ We are of the Presbyterian persuasion, like yourself,” said 
Morton ; for his uncle’s family attended the ministry of one of 
those numerous Presbyterian clergymen, who, complying with 
certain regulations, were licensed to preach wi^out interruption 
from Government. This indulgeiMe^ as it was called, made a 
great schism among the Presbyterians, and those who accepted 
of it were severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, who 
refused the proffered terms. The stranger, therefore, answered 
with great disdain to Morton’s profession of faith,— 

“That is but an equivocation — a poor equivocation. Ye 
listen on the Sabbath to a cold, worldly, time-serving discourse, 
from one who forgets his high commission so much as to hold 
his apostleship by the favour of the courtiers and the false 
prelates, and ye call that hearing the word ! Of all the baits 
with which the devil has fished for souls in th^ days of blood 
and darkness, that Black Indulgence has been the most destnic- 
' tive. An awful dispensation it has been, a smiting of the 
shepherd and a scattering of the sheep upon the mountains — 
an uplifting of one Christian banner against another, and a 
fighting of the wars of darkness with the swords of the children 
of light!” 

“ My uncle,” said Morton, “ is of opinion, that we enjoy a 
r^^nable freedom of conscience under the indulged clergymen, 
and I must necessarily be guided by his sentiments respecting 
the^choice of a place of worship for his family.” 

•^VYbur uncle,” said the horseman, “is one of those to whom 
the least lamb in his own folds at Milnwood is dearer than the 
whole Christian flock. He is one that could wiHiugly bend 
down to the golden-^alf of Bethel, and would have &hed for 
the dust thereof when it was ground to powdi^ and cast upon 
the watm. Thy father was a man of another stamp.” 

“My father^” rejdied Morton, “was mdSM a brave and 
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gallant man. And you may have heard, slS^hat he fought 
for that royal family in whose name I wm this day carrying 
arms.” , * 

^‘Ay; and had he lived to see these days, he would have 
cursed the hour he ever drew sword in their cause. But mofe 
of this hereafter— I promise thee full surely that thy hour will 
come, and then the words thou hast now heard will stick in’ thy 
bosom like barbed arrows. My road lies there.” * 

He pointed towards a pass leading up into a wild extent of 
dreary and desolate hills; but as he was about to turn his 
horse’s head into the rugged path which led from the high-road 
in that direction, an old woman wrapped in a red cloak, who 
was sitting by the cross-way, arose, and approaching him, said, 
in a mysterious tone of voice, “ If ye be of our ain folk, gangna 
up the i>asa the night for your lives. There is a lion in the 
path that is there. The curate of Brotherstane and ten soldiers 
hae beset the pass, to hae the lives of ony of our puir wanderers 
that venture that gate to join wi’ Hamilton and Dingwall.” 

“ Have the persecuted folk drawn to any head among them- 
selves?” demanded the stranger. • 

“ About sixty or seventy horse and foot,” said the old dame ; 
“but ehow! they are puirly armed, and warse fended wf 
victual.” • 

“ (jk>d will help his own,” said the horseman. — “ Which way 
shall I take to join them 1” 

“ It’s a mere impossibility this night,” said the woman, “ the 
troopers keep sae strict a guard ; and they say there’s strange 
ne^s come frao the east, that makes them rage in their cruelty 
mair fierce than ever — Ye maun take shelter somegate for the 
night before ye get to the muirs, and keep yourseU in hiding 
till the grey o* the morning, and then you may find your way 
through the Drake Moss, 'l^en 1 heard tlie a^’ threatenings 
o’ the opjnessors, I e’en took my cloak about me, and sate down 
by the wayside, to warn ony of our puir scatter^ remnant that 
chanced to come this gate, before they fell into the net^i of ^ 
spoilers.” 

“ Have you a house near this ?” said the stranger ; , “ and can 
yon give me hiding there?” 

said the old woman, hut by the wayside: it 
may^^ a mile firom hence ; but fimr men df Belid, oa^ 
dragons, are^ lodged therein, to spoil my household goods 
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their pleasure, Jjifffiause 1 will not wait upon the thowless, 
thriftless, fissenl^ Siinistiy of that carnal man, John Halftext, 
the curatfe.” 

Good night, good woman, and thanks for thy counsel,” said 
th% stranger, as he rode away. 

“ The blessings of the promise upon you I ” returned the old 
dame ; may He keep you that can keep you ! ” 

“ .^en 1 ” said the traveller ; “ for where to hide my head 
this night, mortal skill cannot direct me.” 

“ I am very sorry for your distress,” said Morton ; “ and had 
I a house or place of shelter that could be called my own, I 
almost think I would risk the utmost rigour of the law rather 
than. len.ye you in such a strait. But my uncle is so alarmed 
at the pains and T)enalties denounced by the laws against such 
as comfort, receive, or consort with intercommuned persons, 
that he has strictly forbidden all of us to hold any intercourse 
with them.” 

“ It is no less than I expected,” said the stranger ; “ never- 
theless, I might be received without his knowledge ; — a ton, 
a hayJoft, h cast-shed — any place where I could stretch me 
down, would be to my habits like a tabernacle of silver set 
about with planks of cedar.” 

assure you,” said Morton, much embarrassed, “that I 
have not the means of receiving you at Milnwood without my 
uncle’s consent and knowledge ; nor, if I could do so, would 1 
"think myself justiiiable in engaging him unconsciously in a 
danger which; most of all others, he fears and deprecates.” 

“Well,” said the traveller, “I have but one word to say. 
Did you ever hear your father mention John Balfour of 
toleyl” 

“ His ancient friend and comrade, who saved his life, with 
almost the loss of his^)wn,. in the battle of Longmarston Moor ? 
-^-T^Often, veiy often,*' 

1 am tlmt Balfour,” said his companion. “ Yonder stands 
thy^ uncle’s house ; I see the light among the trees. The 
avenger of blood is behind me, and my death certain unless 
have refuge' there. How, make thy choice, young man; to 
8h|i]^ from the side of thy father’s friend, like a thief in the 
night, and to leaii^ him exposed to the bloody death from which 
he rescued thy &thec, or to expose thine worldly goods 
to such peril, as, in this p^erse generation, attends those who 
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give a morsel of bread or a draught of eold ^^r to a Christian 
man, when perishing for lack of refreshment !*’ 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind of Morton nt 
once. His father, whose memory he idolised, had oft^ enlarged 
upon his obligations to this man, and regretted that, after havfbg 
been long comrades, they had parted in some unkindness at the 
time when the kingdom of Scotland was divided into Resolutioners 
and Protesters ; the former of whom adhered to Charles II^ after 
his father’s death upon the scaffold, while the Protesters inclined 
rather to a union with the triumphant Republicans. The stem 
fanaticism of Burley had attach^ him to this latter party, and 
the coinradfjs had parted in displeasure, never, as it happened, 
to meet again. These circumstances the deceased Colonel 
Morton bad often mentioned to his son, and always with an 
expression of deep regret that he had never in any manner been 
enabled to repay the assistance which on more than one occasion 
he had received from Burley. 

To hasten Morton’s decision, the night>wind, as it swept 
along, brought from a distance the sullen sound of a kettle-drum, 
which, seeming to approach nearer, intimated that a body of 
horse were upon their march towards them. 

^*It must be Claverhouse, with the rest of his regiment. 
What can have occasioned this night-march ? If you go on, you 
fall into their hands — if you turn back towards the borough- 
town, you are in no less d^ger from Comet Grahame’s party— 
the path to the hiU is beset. I must shelter you at Milnwood, ' 
or expose you to instant death ; — but the punishment of the 
law shall fall upon myself, as in justice it should, not upon my 
imcle. — Follow me.” ^ 

Burley, who had awaited his resolution with great composure, 
now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by. the*ffither of the present 
proprietor, was a decent mansion, suitable to the size of the 
estate, but, since the accession of this owner, it had 
suffered to go considerably into disrepair. At some littiie 
^distance from the house stood the court of offices. Here 
Morton paused. 

“ I must leave you here for a little while,” he whispered, * 
I can provide a bed for you in the house/ 

■ care little for such a ddicai^,” cuud Burley ; “ for thirty 
years this j¥Bad has rested oftener on the tur^ or on the next 
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grey stone, tha^^l^n either wool or down. A draught of ale, 
a morsel of bread, io say my prayers, and to stretch mo upon 
dry hay,* were to me as good as a painted chamber and a 
prince’s tatle.” 

'^It occurred to Morton at the same moment, that to attempt 
to introduce the fugitive within the house, would materially 
increase the danger of detection. Accordingly, having struck 
a lig^t with implements left in the stable for that purpose, and 
having &stened up their horses, he assigned Burley, for his 
place of repose, a wooden bed, placed in a loft half full of hay, 
which an out-of-door domestic had occupied, until dismissed by 
his uncle in one of those fits of parsimony which became more 
rigid from day to day. In thif untenanted loft Morton left his 
companion, with a caution so to shade his light that no re- 
flection might be seen from the window, and a promise that he 
would presently return with such refreshments as he might be 
able to procure at that late hour. This last, indeed, was a 
subject on which he felt by no means confident, for the power 
of obtaining even the most ordinary provisions depended entirely 
upon the hiimoisr in which he might happen to find his uncle’s 
sole confidant, the old housekeeper. If she chanced to be a-bed, 
which was very likely, or out of humour, which was not less so, 
Morton wdl knew the case to be at least problematical. 

Ouising in his heart the sordid parsimony which pervaded 
every part of his uncle’s establishment, he gave the usual gentle 
knock at the bolted door by which he was accustomed to seek 
admittance when accident had detained him abroad beyond the 
early and established hours of rest at the house of Milnwood. 
ItTwas a sort of hesitating tap, which carried an acknowledgment 
of transgression in its very sound, and seemed rather to solicit 
than command attention. After it had been repeated again and 
again, the housekeeper, grumbling betwixt her teeth as she rose 
the chimn^ comer in, the hall, and wrapping her checked 
hikndkerchief round her head to secure her tom the cold air, 
paced across the stone-passage, and repeated a careful “ Wha’s 
there at this time o’ night V* more than once before she undi^ 
the bolts and bars, and cautiously opened the door. 

> f^This is a fine time o’ night, Mr. Henry,” said the old 
dame, with the tyrannic Insolence of a i^ilt and &vourit6 
dpmtetio — ^^a*braw time o’ night and a to disturb a 

peac^hl house in, and to keep quiet o’ their beds 
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waiting for you. Your uncle’s been in hii^y^t three hours 
syne, and Eobin’s ill o’ the rheumatize, and he’s to his bed too, 
and sae 1 had to sit up for ye mysell, for as sair a hoast & I hae.” 

Here she coughed once or twice, in further evid^ce of the 
egregious inconvenience which she had sustained. * 

“Much obliged to you, Alison, and many kind thanks.” 

“ Hegh, sirs, sae fair-fashioned as we are 1 Mony folk ca’ me 
Mrs. Wilson, and Milnwood himsell is the only ane aboul^ this 
town thinks o’ ca’ing me Alison, and indeed he as often says 
Mrs. Alison as ony other thing.” 

“'Well, then, Mrs. Alison,” said Moi-ton, “I really am 
sorry to have kept you up waiting till I came in.” 

“ And now that you are come in, Mr. Henry,” said the cross 
old woman, “ what for do you no tak up your candle and gang 
to your iKMi Y and mind ye dinna let the candle sweal as ye gang 
alang the wainscot parlour, and baud a’ the house scouring to 
get out the grease again.” 

“ But, Alison, I really must have something to eat, and a 
draught of ale, before I go to bed.” 

“ Eat ? — and ale, Mr. Henry? My certie, yt’re ill to serve ! 
Do ye think we havena heard o’ your grand popinjay wark 
yonder, andTiow ye bleezed away as muckle poutber as.wad hae 
shot a* the wild fowl that we’ll want atween and Candlemas — 
and then ganging majoring to the piper’s Howff wi’ a’ the idle 
loons in the country, and sitting there birling, at your poor 
uncle’s cost, nae doot, wi’ a’ the scaff and raff o' the water-side, 
till sun doTvii, and then coming hame and crying ^for ale, as if 
ye were maister and mair !” 

Extremely vexed, yet anxious, on account of bis guest, *to 
procure refreshments if possible, Morton suppressed his resent- 
ment, and good-humoure^y assured Mrs. Wilson that he was 
really both hungry and thirsty ; “ and as for the shooting at the 
popinjay, I have heard you say, you have been there yourself, 
Mrs. Wilson — wish you had come to look at us.” 

“Ah, Maister Henry,” said the old dame, ''I vdsb ye bitma 
{beginning to learn the way of blawing in a woman’s lug wi’ a’ 
your whilly-wha’s ! — ^Aweel, sae ye dinna practise them but ^on 
auld i^ves like me, the leas matto. But tak heed o’ the young 
quea^ lad. — ^Popii\jay — ^ye think yoursell a braw fellow enow 5 
and^imth 1 ” (surveying him wirii the candle) "there's nae fault 
to find wi’ fl^e%joiitside, if the inside be conforming. But I mtodi 
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when 1 was a gi]i/of a lassock, seeing the Duke, that was him 
that lost his head at London — folk said it wasna a very gude 
ane, but ft jiras aye a sair loss to him, puir gentleman — ^Aweel, 
he wan the popinjay, for few cared to win it ower his Grace’s 
hetH — weel, he had a comely presence, and when a’ the gentles 
mounted to show their capers, his Grace waa as near to me as 1 
am td you ; and he said to me, * Tak tent o* yoursell, my bonny 
Ia8si6^(these were his very words), for my horse is not very 
chancy.’ — ^And now, as ye say ye had sae little to eat or drink, 
I’ll let you see that I havena been sae unmindfu’ o’ you ; for I 
dinna think it’s safe for young folk to gang to their bed on an 
empty stamach.” 

To do Mrs. Wilson justice, her nocturnal harangues upon 
such occasions n<jt unfrequently terminated with this sage 
apophthegm, which always prefaced the producing of some 
provision a little better than ordinary, such as she now placed 
before him. In fact, the principal object of her maundering 
was to display her consequence and love of power; for Mrs. 
Wilson was not, at the bottom, an ill-tempered woman, and 
certainly loved her old and yoimg master (both of whom she 
tormented extremely) better than any one else in the world. 
She now eyed Mr. Henry, as she called him, with great com- 
placency, as he partook of hef good cheer* 

“ Muckle gude may it do ye, my bonny man. I trow ye dinna 
get sic a skirl-in-the-pan as that at Niel Blane’s. His wife was 
a canny body, and could dress things veiy weel for ane in her 
line o’ business, but no like a gentleman’s housekeeper, to be 
sure. But 1 doubt the daughter’s a silly thing — on unco 
cockernony she had busked on her head at the kirk last Sunday. 

I am doubting there will be news o’ a’ thae braws. But my auld 
ecu's drawing thegithOT ; — dinna hurry yoursell, my bonny man ; 
tak mind about the putting out the candle, and there’s a horn 
of ede, and a glass of clowgiilie-flower water ; I dinna gie ilka 
body that— I keep it for a pain 1 hae whiles in my ain stamach, 
and it's better for your young blood thkn brandy. Sae, gude- 
night to ye^ Mr. Henry, and see that ye tak gude eare o’ the^, 
ca^e." 

I^orton promised to attend punctually to her caution, and 
requested her not to be alarmed if she hemd the door opened, 
as lEdbe teew her must agam, as usual, look to his horse, and 
arrange hiia for the night Mrs, Wilsciu . then retreated, and 
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Morton, folding up his provisions, was aboiiWo hasten to his 
guest, when the nodding head of the old housekeeper was again 
thrust in at the door, with an admonition to remen\]t)er to take 
an account of his ways before he laid himself down to rest, and 
to pray for protection during the hours of darkness. * 

Siu h were the manners of a certain class of domestics, once 
common in Scotland, and perhaps still to be found in soiAe old 
manor-hoiises in its remote counties. They were fixtures ia the 
family they belonged to j and as th^ never conceived the pos- 
sibility of such a thing as dismissal to be within the chances of 
their lives, they were, of course, sincerely attached to every 
member of it.* On the other hand, when spoiled by the indul- 
gence or indolence of their superiors, they were very apt to 
become ill-tempered, self-sufficient, and tyrannical ; so much so, 
that a mistress or master would sometimes almost have wished 
to tjxcliange then cross-grained fidelity for the smooth and ac- 
commodating duplicity of a modern menial. 

* A masculine retainer of this kind, having offended his master extremely, 
was commanded to leave his sendee instantly. ** In t^th ahd that Will 1 
not,** answered the domestic ; “if your honour disna ken when ye hae a 
gude sen^arit, I ken when I hae a gude master, and go away I will not.” 
On another occasion of the same nature, the master said, “ John, you and 
I shall never sleep under the same roof afain to which John replied, with 
much naiveUf “ Whare the jdeil can youc honour be gouging f ” 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Yes, this man’s brow, like to a tragic leaf, 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume. 

. Shakspeabb. 


Being at length rid of the housekeeper’s presence, Morton made 
,a collection of what he had reserved from the prclvisions set 
before him, and prepared to carry them to his concealed gdest. 
He did not think it necessary to take a light, being pcs^tly 
acm^ted with every turn of the road ; and it was lucl^ he did 
noMlo so, for he had hardly stepped beyond th6 threshed ere a 
heavy trampliuig of horses announced that Idle body ot cavalry, 
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wBose kettle-drug^ they had before heard, were in the ar^t of 
passing along the high-road which winds round the foot of the 
bank on ^hich the house of Milnwood was placed. He heard 
the conunadding-officer distinctly give the word halt, A pause 
of silence followed, interrupted only by the occasional neighing 
or pawing of an impatient charger. 

‘‘Whose house is thisi” said a voice, in a tone of authority 
and command. 

“ fitilnwood, if it like your*honour,” was the reply. 

“ Is tne owner well affected?” said the inquirer. 

“ He complies with the orders of Government, and frequents 
an indulged minister,” was the response. 

“Hum! ay! indulged? a mere mask for treason, very 
imix>litically flowed to those who are too great cowaids to 
wear their principles barefaced. — Had wo not better send up 
a party, and search the house, in case some of the bloody 
villains concerned in this heathenish butchery may be concealed 
in it ?” 

Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into which this 
proposal had thrgwn him, a third speaker rejoined, “ I cannot 
think it at all necessary ; Milnwood is an infirm, hypochondriac 
old man, who never meddles with politics, and loves his money- 
bags and bonds lietter than •anything else in the world. His 
nephew, 1 hear, was at the wappenschaw. to>day, and gained the 
popiigay, which does not look like a fanatic. I should think 
they are all gone to bed long since, and an alarm at this time of 
night might kill the poor old man.” 

“Well,” rejoined the leader, “if that be so, to search the 
house would be lost time, of which we have but little to throw 
away. Gentlemen of the Life-Guards, forward — ^March !” 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with the occasional 
boom of the kettle-drffin, to mark the cadence, joined with the 
tramp of hoofs, and the clash of arms, announced that the troop 
had, resumed its march. The moon broke out as the leading 
file^of the column attained a hill up which the road winded, 
and showed indistinctly the glittering of the steel caps ; and , 
the dork figures of the^ horses and riders might be imperfectly 

^ .Pegliaeiital mmiie iB never played at night. Bat who can assare os 
lhat such Was not the ctmtom in Oharies the Second's time 1 TiUiI am well 
infomed on;this point, the kettle-dnuna shall clash on, u adding something 
to thapictiiresgTio effect of the night' march. 
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traced through the gloom. They oontinuet^o advance up the 
hill, and sweep over the top of it in su^h long succession as 
intimated a considerable numerical force. * 

When the last of them had disappeared, yo^g Morton 
resumed his purpose of visiting his guest. Upon entering ^the 
place of refuge, he found him seated on his humble couch with 
a pocket Bible open in his hand, which he seemed to study with 
intense meditation. His broadsword, which he had unsh^thed 
in the first alarm at the arrival of the dragoons, lay naked 
across his knees, and the little taper that stood beside him upon 
the old chest, which served the purpose of a table, threw a 
partial and imperfect light upon those stem and harsh features, 
in which ferocity was rendered more solemn and dignified by a 
wild cast of tragic enthusiasm. His brow was that of one in 
whom some strong overmastering principle has overwhelmed all 
other passions and feelings, like the swell of a high spring-tide, 
when the usual cli& and breakers vanish from the eye, and 
their existence is only indicated by the chafing foam of the 
waves that burst and wheel over them. He raised his head, 
after Morton iiad contemplated him for about a mifiute. 

I perceive,” said Morton, looking at his sword, “ that you 
heard the horsemen ride by ; their passage delayed me for some 
minutes.” » 

“ I scarcely heeded them,” said Balfour ; my hour is not yet 
come. That 1 shall one day fall into their hands, and be honour- 
ably associated with the saints whom they have slaughtered, 1 
am full well aware. And 1 would, young man,*that the hour 
were come ; it should be as welcome to me as ever wedding to 
bridegroom. But if my Master has more work for me on ewth, 
1 must not do his labour grudgingly.” 

£at and refresh yourself,” said Morton ; “ to-moyrow your 
safety requires you should leave this plsu%, in order to gain the 
hills, so soon as you can see to distinguish the track through 
the morasses.” 

“Young man,” returned Balfour, ^^you are already weaay of 
and would be yet more so, perchance, did you know the 
task upon which 1 have been k^y put» And 1 wonder not 
that it should be so, for there axe times when I ^ weary of 
vThink you not it js a sore trial for flesh and blood, to 
bawled upon to execute the xighteoim judgments of fimvoa 
while we ^ yet in the body, and oontin^ue to retain that blinded 
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^eiise and symp^y for carnal suiOfering, which makes our own 
flesh thrill when w^ strike a gash upon the body of another 'i 
And thiifk you, that when some prime tyrant has been removed 
from his place, that the instruments of his punishment can at 
alt times look back on their share in his downiall with firm and 
unshaken nerves? Must they not sometimes even question the 
truth of that inspiration which they have felt and acted under ? — 
must^they not sometimes doubt the origin of that strong impulse 
with which their prayers for heavenly direction under difficulties 
have been inwardly answered and confirmed, and confuse, in 
their disturbed apprehensions, the responses of Truth itself with 
some strong delusion of the enemy 

“ These are subjects, Mr. Balfour, on which I am ill qualified 
to converse with you,” answered Morton; “but I own I should 
strongly doubt the origin of any inspiration which seemed to 
dictate a Ime of conduct contrary to those feelings of natural 
humanity which Heaven has assigned to vs as the general law 
of our conduct.” 

Balfour seemed somewhat disturbed, and drew himself hastily 
up, hut iminediately composed himself, and answered coolly, 
“ It is natural you should think so ; you are yet in the dungeon- 
house of the law, a pit darker than that into which Jeremiah 
was plunged, even the dungeon of Malcaiah the son of Hamel- 
melech, ^ere Idiere was no water but mire. Yet is the seal of 
the covenant upon your forehead, and the son of tlie righteous, 
who resisted to blood where the banner was spread on the moun- 
tains, shall not be utterly lost, as one of the children of darkness. 
Trow ye, that in this day of bitterness and cdamity, nothing 
is required at our hands but to keep the moral law as far as 
our carnal frailty will permit ? Think ye our conquests must be 
only over our corrupt and evil affections and passions ? No — we 
are (»il!led upon, when we have girded up our loins, to run the race 
boldly, and when we have drawn the sword, we aro enjoined to 
smite the ungodly, though he be our neighbour, and the man of 
power and cmelty, though he were of our own kindred, and the 
fnend of our own bosom.” • , 

“ These axe the sentiments,” said Morton; “ that your demies 
impute to you, and which palliate, if they do not vindicate, the 
cru^ measmues whi^ the council have directed against you. 
Th<^ affirm, tluft you pretend to derive your rule of action fern 
whai you ^1 an inward light, rejecting the Tmtraints of legal 
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magistracy, of national law, and even of ^u^mon hiunanity, 
when in opposition to what you call the spirit within you.” 

“ They do us wrong,” answered the Covenanter ; it is they, 
peijured as they are, who have rejected all law, both divine and 
civU, and who now persecute us for adherence to the soleAn 
League and Oorenant between God and the kingdom of Scot- 
land, to which all of them, save a few popish malignants, -have 
sworn in former days, and which they now bum in the m^ket- 
places, and tread under foot in derision. Wh^ this Charles 
Stinut returned to these kingdoms, did the malignants bring 
him back? 'They had tried it with strong hand, — but they 
failed, I trow. Could James Grahame of Montrose, and his 
Highland caterans, have put him again in the place of his 
father i I think their heads on the West Port* told another tale 
for many a long day. It was the workers of the glorious work 
— the reformers of the beauty of the tabernacle, that called him 
again to the high place from which his father fell. And what 
liJis been our reward ? In the words of the prophet, * We looked 
for peace, but no good came ; and for a time of health, and 
behold trouble — The snorting of his horses •was *heard imm 
Dan ; the whole land trembled at the sound of the neighing of 
his strong ones ; for they are come, and have devoured the land 
and all that is in it.’ ” • 

^‘Mr. Balfour,” answered Morton, neither undertake to 
subscribe to or r^ute your complaints against the Govenunent. 
I have endeavoured to repay a debt due to the comrade of my 
father, by giving you shelter in your distress, but you will ex- 
cuse me f^m engaging myself, either in your cause, or in con- 
troversy, I will leave you to repose, and heartily wish it were 
in my power to render your condition more cmnfortable.” ^ 

** But I shall see you,* I trust, in the morning, ere I depart? 
I am not a man whose bowels yearn after kindred and ^ends 
of this world. When I put my hand to the plough, I ehtered 
into a covenant with my worl(By affections that I should not 
look back on the things I left behind me. Yet the son of mme 
ancient comrade is to me as mine own, and I cannot bdmld' 
him without the deep and iirm belief that I shall one see 

* [The West Port or gate leading into the Grasemarket, was the 'pilnci- 
P&hM^ance to Edinburgh from the west. The heads of criminms, ao* 
coiihig to the barbarous usage of the i^zne, were often stuck up on. this and 
the other gatn^^of the city,] 
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him gird on his^y^ord in the dear and precious cause for which 
his father fought and bled.” 

With •a^ promise on Morton’s part that he would call the 
refugee wlien it was time for him to pursue his journey, they 
parted for the night. 

Morton retired to a few hours’ rest; but his imagination, 
disturbed by the events of the day, did not permit him to enjoy 
souM repose. There was a blended vision of horror before him, 
in which his new friend seemed to be a principal actor. The 
fair form of Edith Bellenden also mingled in his dream, weep- 
ing, and with dishevelled hair, and appearing to call on him 
for comfort and assistance, which he had not in his power to 
render. He awoke from these unrefreshing slumbers with a 
feverish impulse, and a heart which foreboded disaster. There 
was already a tinge of dazzling lustre on the verge of the dis- 
tant hills, and the dawn was abroad in all the Dreshness of a 
summer morning. 

I have slept too long,” he exclaimed to himself, and must 
now hasten to forward the journey of this unfortunate fugitive.” 

He dressed himself as fast as possible, opened the door of the 
house with as little noise as he could, and hastened to the place 
of refuge occupied by the Covenanter. Morton entered on 
tiptoe, for the determined H;one and manner, as well as the un- 
usual language and sentiments of this singular individual, had 
struck him with a sensation approaching to awe. Balfour was 
still asleep. A ray of light streamed on his uncurtained couch, 
and showed *to Morton the working of his harsh features, which 
seemed agitated by some strong internal cause of disturbance. 
He had not undressed. Both his arms were above the bed-cover, 
the right hand strongly clenched, and occasionally making that 
abortive attempt to strike, which usually attends drems of 
violence; the left was extended, and agitated, from time to 
time, by a movement as if repulsing some one. The perspiration 
stood on his brow, “like bubbles in a late disturb^ stream,” 
and these marks of emotion were accompanied with broken 
words which escaped from him at intervals. — “ Thou art takeij, 
Judas — ^thou art taken — Cling not to my knees — cling not to 
my knees — ^hew him down !— A priest 1 Ay, a priest of Baal, 
to be bound and slain, even at the brook Kishon. — Firearms 
will not prevail against him — Strike — ^thrust with the cold iron ! 

TOL.V. IP 
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— ^put him out of paiu — ^put him out of paiilj^ere it but for 
the sake of his grey hairs.” . 

Much alarmed at the import of these expressions, which 
seemed to burst from him even in sleep with the stSm energy 
accompanying the perpetration of some act of violence, Morfccm 
'shook his guest by the shoulder in order to awake him. The 
fii-st words he uttered were, “ Bear me where ye will, I -will 
avouch the deed !” 

His glance around having then fully awakenetl him, he at 
once assumed all the stem and gloomy composure of his ordi- 
nary manner, and throwing himself on his knees, before speaking 
to Morton, poiued forth an ejaculatory prayer for the suffering 
Church of Scotland, entreating that the blood of her murdered 
saints and martyrs might be precious in the sight of Heaven, 
and that the shield of the Almighty might be spread over the 
scattered remnant, who, for His name’s sake, were abiders in 
the wilderness. Vengeance — speedy and ample vengeance on 
the oppressors — was the concluding petition of his devotions, 
which he expressed aloud in strong and emphatic language, 
rendered more impressive by the Orientalism ofoScripture. 

When he had i^ished his prayer he arose, and taking Morton 
by the arm, they descended together to the stable, where the 
Wanderer (to give Burley a title which was often conferred on 
his sect) b^an to make .his horse ready to pursue his journey. 
When the animal was saddled and bridled, Burley requested 
Morton to walk with him a gunshot into the wood, and direct 
him to the right road for gaining the moors. Merton readily 
complied, and they walked for some time in silence, under the 
shade of some fine old trees, pursuing a sort of natural path, 
which, after passing through woodland for about halfib-mile, 
led into the bare and wild country which extends to the foot of 
the hills. * 

There was little conversation between them, until at length 
Burley suddenly asked Morton, Whether the words he had 
spoken over-night had borne fruit in his mind f ” 

^ Morton answered, ''That he remained of the same opinion 
which hei had formerly held, and was determined, at least as 
far and as long as possible, to unite the duties of a good 
Christian with those of a peaceful subject.” 

“In ot^ words,” replied 'Burley, “you are desirous to serve 
both God mid Mammon — to be one day professing the truth 
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with your the next day in arms, at the command ot 

carnal and tyrannic authority, to shed the blood of those who 
for the*tyuth have forsaken all things! Think ye,” he con- 
tinued, to touch pitch and remain undefiled ? to mix in the 
fhnks of malignants, papists, papa-prelatists, latitudinarians, 
and scoffers ; to partake of their sports, which are like the meat 
offered imto idols; to hold intercourse, perchance, with their 
dai^ghters, as the sons of God with the blighters of men in the 
world before the flood 1 — ^think you, I say, to do all these things, 
and yet remain free from pollution ? I say unto you, that all 
communication with the enemies of the Ohiurch is the accursed 
thing which God hateth I Touch not — taste not — ^liandle not ! 
And grieve not, yoimg man, as if you alone were called upon to 
subdue your carnal affections, and renounce the pleasures which 
are a snare to your feet — I say to you, that the son of David 
hath denounced no better lot on the whole generation of man- 
kind.” 

He then mounted his horse, and turning to Morton, repeated 
the text of Scripture, heavy yoke was ordained for the 
sons of Adam from the day th^ go out of their mother^s womb, 
till the day that they return to the Mother of all things ; from 
him who is clothed in blue silk and weareth a crown, even to 
him who weareth simple Uhen, — ^wrath, envy, trouble, and un- 
quietness, rigour, strife, and fear of death in the time of rest.” 

Having utter^ these words, he set his horse in motion, and 
soon disappeared among the boughs of the forest. 

Farewell, stem enthusiast !” said Morton, looking after him. 
'‘In some moods of my mind, how dangerous would be the 
sbeiety of such a companion I If I am unmoved by his zeal for 
abstract doctrines of faith, or rather by a peculiar mode of 
worship” (such was^the purport of his reflections), “can I be 
a man,, and a Scotsman, and look with indifference on that 
persecution which has made wise men mad? Was not the 
cause of freedom, civil and religious, that for which my father 
fought^ and shall 1 do well to remain inactive, or to take the 
part of an oppressive government, if there should appear any 
rational prospect of reefressing the insufferable wrongs to which 
my^misereble countrymen are subjected ? — ^And yet, who shall 
waii^fant me that those people, rendered wild by persecution, 
would not, in Vie hour of victory, be as cruel and as intolerant 
9S. those by whom they are now hunted down? What degree 
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of moderation, or of men^, can be expected this Biirley, 
80 distinguished as one of their principal champions^ {uid who 
seems even now to be reeking from some recent deed of violence, 
and to feel stings of remorse which even his enthusiasm cann<];t , 
altogether stifle. 1 am weary of seeing nothing but violence 
and fury around me — ^now assuming the mask of lawful autho- 
rity, now taking that of religious zeal. I am sick of ’my 
country — of myself — of my dependent situation — of my re- 
pressed feelings — of these woods, of that river — of that house — 
of all but — Edith, and she can never be mine ! Why should I 
haunt Iier walks ? — "why encourage my own delusion, and per- 
haps hers 9 She can never be mine : her grandmother’s pride 
— the opposite principles of our families-rmy wretched state of 
'dependence — a poor miserable slave, , for I have not even the 
wages of a servant, — all circumstances give the lie to the vain 
hope that we can ever be united. VHij then protract a delu- 
sion so painful ) 

** Blit I am no slave,” he said aloud, and drawing himsdf up 
to his full stature — “no slave in one respect surely. I can 
change my abode — ^my father’s sword is mine, ind Europe lies 
open before me, as before him and hundreds besides of my 
countrymen, who have filled it with the fame of their exploits. 
Perhaps some lucky chance may raise me to a rank with our 
Kuthvens, our Lesleys, otir Hunroes, the chosen leaders of the 
famous Fi*otestant champion, Gustavus Adolphus — or if not, a 
soldier’s life or a soldier’s grave.” 

When he had formed this determination, he foimd himself 
near the door of his uncle’s house, and resolved to lose no tiiqe 
in making him acquainted with it. 

“Another glance of Edith’s eye, another walk by Edith’s 
side, and my resolution would melt away. I will take an 
irrevocable step, therefore, and then see her for the last time.” 

In this mood he entered the wainscoted parlour, in which 
his uncle was already placed at his tnoming’s refieshment^ a 
huge plate of oatmeal porridge, with a corresponding idlowance 
of butter-milk. The favourite housekeeper was in attendance, 
half standing, half resting on the back of a chair, in a posture 
betwixt freedom and respect The old gentleman had been 
remarkably tall in his earlier days, an advantage, which he now 
lost by 4 il|lipuig to such a degree, that at a meeting, where 
there was some dispute concerning the sort of arch which should 
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bo thrown oveiJF considerable brook, a facetious neighbour pro- 
posed to offer Milnwood a handsome sum for his curved back- 
bone, aAeging that he would sell anything that belonged to him. 
Splay feet of unusual size, long thin hands, garnished with nails 
%hich seldom felt the steel, a wrinkled and puckered visage, 
the length of which corresponded with that of his person, 
together with a pair of little sharp bargain-making grey eyes, 
thaj; seemed eternally looking out for their advantage, completed 
the highly unpromising exterior of Mr. Morton of Milnwood. 
As it would have been veiy injudicious to have lodged a liberal 
or benevolent disposition in such an unworthy cabinet, nature 
had suited his person with a mind exactly in conformity with 
it, — that is to say, mean, selfish, and covetous. 

When this amiable personage was aware of the presence of 
his nephew, he hastened, before addressing -him, to swallow the 
spoonful of porridge which he was in the act of conveying to 
his mouth, and as it chanced to be scalding hot, the pain oc- 
casioned by its descent down his throat and into his stomach, 
inflamed the ill-humour with which he was already prepared to 
meet his kinsman. ‘‘The deil take them that made them!" 
was his first ejaculation, apostrophising his mess of porridge. 

“They're gude parritch enough,” said Mrs. Wilson, “if ye 
wad but take time to su^J them. I made them mysell ; but 
if folk winna hae patience, they should get their thrapples 
causewayed.” 

“ Haud your peace, Alison ! I was speaking to my nevoy. — 
How is this', sir ? — ^and what sort o’ scampering gates are these 
o’ going on! Ye were not at hame last night till near mid- 
night” 

“ Thereabouts, sir, I believe,” answered Morton, in an indif- 
ferent tone, , 

“Thereabouts, sirl — ^What sort of an answer is that, sirl 
Why came ye nae hame when other folk left the grund ?” 

• “ I suppose you know the reason very well, sir,” said Morton ; 
^‘*1 had the fortune to be the best marksman of the day, and 
remained, as is usual, to give some little entertainment to the 
other young men.” 

^ ‘I The deevil ye did, sir I And ye come to tell me that to 
my face ) You pretend to gie entertainments, that canna come 
by a dinner except by sonting on a carefh' man like me) But 
if yo put me to charge^, I’ae work it out o’ ye. I seena why 
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yo aliouldna hand tbo pleugh, now that the pilughman has left 
nsl it wad set ye better than wearing thae green duds, and 
wasting youi* siller on powthcr and lead ; it wad put; ye in an 
honest ogling, and wad keep ye in brecul without being be- 
hadden to ony ane.” 

am very ambitious of learning sudi a cdling, sir, but 1 
don’t understand driving the plough.” 

''And what for noT It’s easier than your gunning ^and 
archery that ye like sae week Auld Davie is ca’ing it e’en 
now, and yc may be goadsman for the first twa or three days, 
and tak tent ye dinna o’erdrive the owsen, and then ye will be 
fit to gang between the stilts. Ye’ll ne’er learn younger. I’ll be 
your caution. Uaggie-holm is heavy land, and Davie is owcr 
auld to keep the coulter down now,” 

" T beg pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I have formed a 
scheme foi myself, which will have the same effect of rdheving 
you of the burden and charge attending my company.” 

‘Ay? indeed? a scheme o* yours? that must be a denty 
a»ie!'' said the uncle, with a very peculiar sneer; let’s hear 
about it, lad.” • 

" It is said in two words, sir. I intend to leave this country, 
and serve abroad, as my father did before these unhappy 
troubles broke out at home. His nhme will not be so entirely 
forgotten in the countries where he served, but that it will 
procure his son at least the opportunity of trying his fortune 
as a soldier.” 

" Gude be gracious to us 1” exclaimed the housekeeper ; " our 
young Mr. Harry gang abroad ? Na, na ! eh, na ! that maun 
never be.” 

Milnwood, entertaining no thought or purpose of parting with 
Ills nephew, who was, moreover, very useful to him in many 
respects, was thunderstruck at this abrupt declaration of inde- 
pendence from a person whose deference to him had liitherto 
been unlimited. He recovered himself, however, immediately. 

"And wha do you think is to give you the means, youilg 
man, for such a wild-goose chase? Not I, 1 am sure — I can 
hardly support ye at hame. And ye wad bo marrying, I’se 
warrant, as your father did afore ye, too, and sending your 
unde ha^a pack o’ weans to be fighting and skirling 4^rough 
the houi#m my auld days, and to take wing and flee aff like 
yoursell, whenevei^ they were asked to serve a turn about the 
town ?" 
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“ I have no ttibughts of ever marrying,” answered Henry. 

“ Heqj* till him, how !” said the housekeeper. “ It’s a shame 
to hear a douce young lad speak in that way, since a’ the warld 
t^pns that they maun either many or do waur.” 

“Hand your peace, Alison,” said her master; — “and you, 
Hany” (he added, more mildly), “put this nonsense out o* your 
head — ^tlus comes o' letting ye gang a-sodgcring fpr a day — 
mind ye hae nae siller, lad, for ony sic nonsense plans.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, my wants shall be very few ; and 
would you please to give me the gold chain, which the Margrave 
gave to my father after the battle of Lutzen” 

“ Mercy on us ! the gowd chain !” exclaimed his uncle. 

“ The chain of gowd !” re-echoed the housekeeper, both aghast 
with astonishment at the audacity of the proposd. 

“I will keep a few links,” continued the young man, “to 
remind me of him by whom it was won, and the place where 
he won it,” continued Morton ; “ the rest shall furnish me the 
means of following the same career in which my father obtained 
that mark.of distinction.” 

“ Mercifu' powers !” exclaimed the govemante, “my master 
wears it every Sunday !” 

“ Sunday and Saturday,” added old Milnwood, “ whenever I 
put on my black velvet coat ; and Wylie Mactricket is partly 
of opinion it’s a kind of heir-loom, that rather belangs to the 
head of the house than to the immediate descendant. It has 
three thousand links ; 1 have counted them a thousand times. 
It's worth three hundred pounds sterling.” 

, “ That is more than I want, sir ; if you choose to give mo 
the third part of the money, and five links of the chain, it will 
amply serve my purpose, and the rest will be some slight atone* 
ment for the expense and trouble I have put you to.” 

“ The laddie's in a creel 1” exclaimed his uncle. “ 0 sirs ! 
what will become o' the rigs o' Milnwood when 1 am dead and 
^e ! He would fling the crown o' Scotland awa, if he had it.” 

“ Hbut, sir,” said the old housekeeper, “ I maun e'en say it's 
partly your ain faut. Ye maunna curb his head ower sair *n 
tteither ; and, to be sure, since he has gone doim to the HowfF, 

Maun just e'en pay the lawing.” 

“ If it be not abune twa dollars, Alison,” said the old gentle- 
ittfui, very ftluctantly. 

•“I'll settle it mysdl wi' Niel Blane the tirst time I gang 
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down to tlie clachan,” said Alison, cheaper ^Wan your honour 
or Mr. Harry can do and then whispered to Heniy„ ‘‘ Dinna 
vex him ony mair ; Til pay the lave out o’ the buttea siller, and 
uae mair words al)out it.” Then proceeding aloud, “And ye^ 
maunna speak o’ the yotmg gentleman handing the pleugh; 
there’s puir distressed whigs enow about the country will be 
glad to ilo that for a bite and a soup — ^it sets them far better 
than the like o* him /* « 

“ And then we’ll hae the dragoons on us,” said Milnwood, 
“ for comforting and entertaining intercommuned rebels ; — a 
bonny strait ye wad put us in I — But take your breakfast, 
HaiTy, and then lay by your new green coat, and put on your 
Riiploch grey ; it’s a mair meiisfu* and thrifty dress, and a mair 
seemly sight, than thao dangling slops and ribbands.” 

Morton left the room, perceiving plainly that he had at 
present no chance of gaining his purpose, and, perhaps, not 
altogether displeased at the obstacles which seemed to present 
theniselvos to his leaving the neighbourhood of Tillietudlem. 
The lioLisekeeper followed liim into the next room, jetting him 
Oil the back, and bidding him “ be a gude bairjf, and pit hy his 
braw things. — ^And I'll loup doun your hat, and lay by the 
band and ribband,” said the officious damo ; “ and ye maun 
never, at no hand, speak o’ leaving*’ the land, or of selling the 
gowd chain, for your unde has an unco pleasure in looking on 
you, and in counting the links of the chainzie ; and ye ken auld 
folk canna last for ever ; sae the chain, and the lands, and a’ 
will be your ain ae day j and ye may many ony leddy in the 
countiy-side ye like, and keep a braw house at Milnwood, for 
there’s enow o’ means j and is not that worth waiting for, niy 
dowl” 

There was something in the latter past of the prognostic 
which sounded so agreeably in the ears of Morton, that he 
shook the old dame co^^dially by the hand, and assured her he 
was much obliged for her good advice, and would weigh it 
careiulfy before he proceeded to act upon his former resolution. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 

From seventeen years till now, almost fourscore, 

Here lived I, but now live here no more ; 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek, 

But at fourscore it is too late a week. 

As You Like It. 

We must conduct our readers to the Tower of Tillietudlem, 
to which Lady Margaret Bellendon had returned, in romantic 
phrase, malcontent and full of heaviness, at the unexpected, 
and, as she deemed it, indelible affront, which had been brought 
upon her dignity by the public miscarriage of Goose Gibbie. 
That unfortimate man-at-arms was forthwith commanded to 
drive his feathered charge to the most remote parts of the 
common moor, and on no account to awaken the grief or resent- 
ment* of his lady, "by appearing in her presence while the sense 
of the affront was yet recent. 

The next proceeding of Lady Margaret was to hold a solemn 
court of justice, to which Harrison and the butler were admitted, 

* partly on the footing of witnesses, partly *as assessors, to inquire 
into the recusancy of Ouddie Headrigg the idoughman, and the 
abetment which he had received from his mother — these being 
regarded as the original causes of the disaster which had befallen 
t the chivaliy of Tillietudlem. The charge being fully made out 
and 'substantiated, Lady Margaret resolved to reprimand the 
culprits in person, and, if she found them impenitent, to extend 
the censure into a sentence of expulsion from the barony. Miss 
Bellenden alone ventured to say anything in behalf of the 
accused. But her countenance did not profit them as it might 
have done on any other occasion; for as* soon as Edith had. 
heard it ascertained that the unfortunate cavalier had not 
suffered in his person^ his disaster bad affected her with an < 
irresistible disposition to laugh, which, in spite of Lady Maf- 
garet!^ indignation, or rather irritated, as usu^t by restraint, 
had tiroke out reputedly , on her return homeward, until her 
grandmother, in dp shape imposed upon by the several fictitious 
caum vrbbA the young lady assigned for her ill-&ned risibility. 
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upbraided her in very bitter terms with boihg iuseusible to the 
honour of her family. Miss Bellenden’s Intercession, therefore, 
had on this occasion little or no chance to be listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour of her disposition, Lady Margaret, 
on this solemn occasion, exchanged the ivory-headed cane witn 
which she commonly walked, for an immense gold-headed staff 
which had belonged to her father, the deceased Earl of Torwood, 
and which, like a sort of mace of office, she only made use of on 
occasions of special solemnity. Supported by this awful baton 
of command. Lady Margaret Bellenden entered the cottage of the 
delinquents. 

There was an air of consciousness about old Mause, as she 
rose from her wicker chair in the chimney-nook, not with the 
cordial alerlnoss of visage which used, on other occasions, to 
express the honour she felt in the visit of her lady, but with a 
certain solemnity and embarrassment, like an accused party on 
his first appearance in presence of his judge, before whom he is, 
ne vertheless, determined to assert his innocence. Her arms 
were folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of respect 
mingled with obstinacy, her whole mind apparently bent up to 
the solemn interview. With her best courtesy to the ground, 
and a mute motion of reverence^ Mause pointed to the chair 
which on former occasions Lady Margaret (for the good lady 
was somewhat of a gossip) had deigned to occupy for half-an* * 
hour sometimes at a time, hearing the news of the country and 
of the borough. But at present her mistress w^ iar too indig- 
nant for such condescension. She rejected the mute invitation 
with a haughty wave of her hand, and drawing herself qp as * 
she spoke, she uttered the following interrogatory in a tone 
calculated to overwhelm the culprit. 

Is it true, Mause, as 1 am informed by Harrison, Gudyill, 
and others of my people, that you hae taen it upon you, contrary 
to the faith you owe to God and the King, and to me, your 
natural lady and mistress, to keep back your son frae the 
wappenschaw held by the order of the sheriff, and to return 
his armour and abulyiements at a moment when it was impos^ 
sible to find a suitable delegate in his stead, whereby the 
baro^of Tillietudlem, baith in the person of its mistress and 
indtttpers, has incurred sic a disgrace and djshonour as hasna 
befa’en the family since the days Malcolm Oanmore V* 

Manse’s hdfbitual respect for her mistress was extreme 'y — she 
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hesitated, and one dr two short coughs expressed the difficulty 
she had in«defending fferself. 

‘‘ I am sure — ^my leddy — ^hem ! hem ! — I am sure I am sorry 
— vf5iy sorry that ony cause of displeasure should hae occurred — 
but my son’s illness” 

Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Mause ! Had he been 
sincerdy unwed, ye would hae been at the Tower by daylight 
to get something that wad do him gude ; there are few ailments 
that 1 havena medical receipts for, and that ye ken fu’ weel.” 

“ 0 ay, my leddy I I am sure ye hae wrought wonderful 
cures ; the last thing ye sent Ouddie, when he had the batts, 
e’en wrought like a cham.” 

“ Why, then, woman, did ye not apply to me, if there was ony 
real need? — but there was none, yo fause-hearted vassal that ye 
are !” 

“ Your leddyship never ca’d me sic a word as that before, 
Ohon ! that I suld live to be ca’d sao,” she continued, bursting ^ 
into tears, ** and me a bom servant o* the house o* Tillietudlem ! 

I am sure th^ belie baith Cuddie and me sair, if they said he 
wadna fight ower tte boots in^blude for your leddyship and Miss 
Edith, and the auld Tower — ay suld he, and I would rather see 
him buried beneath it, than he suld gie way ; but thir ridings 
^ and wappenschawings, my leddy, I hae nae broo o’ them ava — 

I can find nae warrant for them whatsoever,” 

“ I^ae warrant for them ?” cried the high-born dame. “ Do 
ye na ken, woman, that ye are bound to be liege vassals in all 
hunting, hosting, watching, and warding, when lawfully sum- 
•moned thereto in my name 1 Your service is not gratuitous — I 
trow ye hae land for it. Ye’re kindly tenants ; hae a cot-house, 
a kde-yard, and a cow’s grass on the common. Few hae been 
brought farther ben, and ye grudge your son suld gie mo a day’s 
service in the field?” 

‘‘Na, my leddy— na, my leddy, it’s no that,” exclaimed 
Mause, greatly embarrassed, “ but ane canna serve twa maisters ; 
and,*if the truth maun e’en come out, there’s Ane abune whase 
commands I maun obey before your leddyship’s. 1 am sure I 
would put neither king’s nor kaiW’s^ nor ony earthly creature’s 
afore them.” 

“ How mean ye by that, ye auld fule woman?— D’ye think 
that I order onything against conscience ?” 

^ “ I* dinna pretend to say that, my leddy, m regard o’ your 
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leddyship’fl conscience, which has been brought up, as it were, 
wi’ prelatic principles ; but ilka ane maim walk by^the light o’ 
their aiu ; and mine,” said Manse, waxing bolder^ the confer- 
ence became imimated, “ tells me that I suld leave a’ — cot, jcale- 
yard, and cow’s grass — and suffer a*, rather than that I or mine 
should put on liamesa in an unlawfu* cause.” 

“ Unlawfu* !” exclaimed her mistress; ‘Hhe cause to which 
you are called by your lawful leddy and mistress — ^by the com- 
mand of the king — by the writ of the privy council — ^by the 
order of the lord-lieutenant — ^by the warrant of the sheriff?” 

“ Ay, my leddy, nae doubt ; but no to displeasure your leddy- 
ship, ye’ll miud that there was ance a king in Scripture they 
ca’d Nebuchadnezzar, and he set up a golden image in the plain 
o’ Diu-a, as it might be in the haugh yonder by the water side, 
where the array were warned to meet yesterday ; and the princes, 
and the governors, and the captains, and the judges thcmsells, 
forby the treasurers, the counsellors, and the sheriffs, were 
warned to the dedication thereof, and commanded to fall down 
mil worship at the sound of the comet, flute, Jiarp, sackbut, 
psaltery, and all kinds of music.” 

And what o’ a’ this, ye fule wife ! Or what had Nebuchad- 
nezzar to do with the wappenschaw of the Upper Ward of 
Clydesdale ?” * 

“Only just thus far, my leddy,” continued Manse, firmly,* 
“ that prelacy is like the great golden image in the plain of Dura, 
aud that as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, were borne out 
in refusing to bow down aud worship, so neither shall Cuddle 
Fleadrigg, your leddyship’s poor ploughman, at least wi’ his auld! 
mither’s consent, make mnrgeons or jennyflections as they ca’ 
them, in the house of the prdates and curates, nor gird him wi’ 
armour to fight in their cause, either the sound of kettle- 
drums, organs, bagpipes, or ony other Idnd of music whatever,” 
Lady Margaret Bellenden heard this exposition of Scripture 
with the greatest possible indignation, as well as surprise. 

“ 1 see which way the wind blaws,” she exclaimed, after a 
pause of astonishment; “the evil spirit of the year sixteen 
hundred and forty-twa is at wark again as merrily as ever, and 
ilka ^d wife in the chimley-neuk will be for knapping doctrine 
wi’ jtotors o’ divinity and ^e godly fathers o’ the dhurch.” 

your Icddyship means the bishops and curates, I’m sure 
they hae beeia but step&thers to the Kkk o’ Scotland. • And 
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since your leddyship is pleased to speak o* parting wi* us, I am 
free to tell jrou a pie(^ o* my mind in another article. Your 
leddyship and the steward hao been pleased to propose that my 
aqi\ Ouddie suld work in the barn wi' a new-fangled machine* 
for dighting the com frae the chaff, thus impiously thwarting 
the will of Divine Providence, by raising wind for your leddy- 
ship’s ain particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it by 
prayer, tor waiting patiently for whatever dispensation of wind 
Providence was pleased to send upon the sheeling-hill. Now, 
my leddy” 

“The woman would drive ony reasonable being daft !” said 
Lady Margaret ; then resuming her tone of authority and in- 
difference, she concluded, “ Weel, Mause, I'll just end where 1 
sud hae begun — ^ye're ower learned and ower godly for me to 
dispute wi' ; sae I have just this to say, — either Ouddie must 
attend musters when he's lawfully warned by the ground-officer, 
or the sooner he and you flit and quit my bounds the better ; 
there's nae scarcity o' auld wives or ploughmen ; but if there 
were, I had rather that the rigs of Tillietudlem bare naething 
Dut windle-straes 4ud sandy lavrockst than that they were 
ploughed by rebels to the king." 

“Aweel, my leddy," said Mause, “I was born here, and 
^thought to die where my father died; and your leddyship has 
been a kind mistress. I'll ne'er deny that,’ and I'se ne'er cease 
to pray for you and for Miss Edith, and that ye may be brought 

to see the error, of your ways. But still" 

The error of my ways !" interrupted Lady Margaret, much 
•inceqped — “ the error of my ways, ye imcivil woman ?" 

“ Ou, ay, my leddy, we are blinded that live in this valley of 
tears and darkness, and hae a' ower mony errors, grit folks as 
Wed as sma' — ^but, as Lsaid, my puir bennison will rest wi' you 
and yours wherever I am. I will be wae to hear o' your afflic- 
tion, and blythe to hear o’ your prosperity, temporal and spiritual 
But 1 mna prefer the commands of an earthly mistress to those 
of a*heavenly master, and sae I am e'en ready to suffer for 
righteousness' sake." 

* ^hably something similar to the ham fanners now used for winnow- 
ing com, whtsh were not, however, used in their present shape until about 
1730. They were olijected to by the more rigid sectaries, on their first in- 
troduction, upon euch reasoning as that of honest Mause in the text. 

^ f Bent^irass and sand-larks. 
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** It is very well,” said Lady Margaret, turning her back in 
great displeasure ; “ ye ken my will, Mause, in the matter. I^U 
hae nae whiggcry in the barony of Tillietudlem — t^e* next thing 
wad be to set up a conventicle in my very withdrawing room.” 

Having said this, she departed, with an air of great digifit^; 
and Mausc, giving way to feelings which she had suppressed 
during the interview, — ^for she, like her mistress, had hfer own 
fooling of pride, — ^now lifted up her voice and wept alou^ji. 

Ouddie, whose malady, real or pretended, still detained him in 
bed, hxy perdu during all this conference, snugly ensconced within 
his boarded bedstead, and terrified to death lest Lady Margaret, 
whom he held in hereditfiry reverence, should have detected his 
presence, and bestowed on him personally some of those bitter 
reproaches with which she loaded his mother. But as soon as 
he thought her ladyship fairly out of hearing, he bounced up in 
his nest. 

“ The foul fa’ ye, that I suld say sae,” he cried out to his 
mother, ^^for a lang-tongued clavering wife, as my father, 
honest man, aye ca’d ye ! Oouldna ye let the leddy alane wi’ 
your whiggery? And I was e’en as great a gomeral to let ye 
persuade me to lie up here amang the blankets like a hurcheon, 
instead o* gaun to the wappenschaw like other folk. — Od, but 
I put a trick on ye, for I was out at the window-bole when your 
auld back was turned, and awa’ down by to hae a baff at the 
popiiyay, and I shot within twa on’t. I cheated the leddy for 
your clavera, but I wasna gaun to cheat my joe. But she may 
marry whae she likes now, for I’m clean dung ower. This is a 
waur dirdum than we got frae Mr. Gudyill when ye garr’d me^ 
refuse to eat the plum-porridge on Yule-eve, as if it were ony 
matter to God or man whether a pleughman had suppit on 
minched pies or sour sowens.” ^ 

^*Oh, whisht, my bairn! whisht!” replied Mause; *Hhou 
kensna about tliiae things — It was forbidden meat, thin^ dedi- 
cated to set days and holidays, which are inhibit^ to the use 
of Protestant Christians.” 

“And now,” contmued her son, “ye hae brought the leddy 
hersell on our hands ! — An I could but hae gotten some decent 
claes in, I wad hae spanged out o’ bed, and tauld her I wad 
ride ^^re she liked, night or day, an she wad but leave us the 
free iffise, and the yaird that grew the best* early kale in the 
haill GDuntiy, |nd the cow’s grass.” 
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“ 0 wow 1 my ^some baim, Cuddie,” continued the old 
dame, “ murmur not at the dispensation ; never grudge suffering 
in the gude q^use,” 

“ But what ken I if the cause is gude or no, mither,” rejoined 
Oiidflie, *‘for a* ye bleeze out sae muckle doctrine about iti 
It*s clean beyond my comprehension a’thegither. — I see nae sae 
muckle* difference atween the twa ways o’t as a* the folk pretend. 
It's veiy true the curates read aye the same words ower again ; 
and if they be right words, what for no ? — a gude tale’s no the 
waur o’ being twice tauld, I trow ; and a body has aye the better 
chance to understand it. Everybody’s no sae gleg at the uptake 
as ye are yoursell, mither.” 

0, my dear Cuddie, this is the sairest distress of a’,” said 
the anxious mother — “0, how aften have I shown ye the 
difference between a pure evangelical doctrine, and ane that’s 
corrupt wi’ human inventions 1 O, my baim, if no for your ain 
saul’s sake, yet for my grey hairs” 

“ Weel, mither,” said Cuddie, intermpting her, “ what need 
ye mak sae muckle din about it 1 1 hae aye dune whate’er ye 
bade ine, and gaed to kirk whare’er ye likit on the Sundays, and 
feuded weel for ye in the ilka days besides. And that’s what 
vexes me malr than a’ the rest, when I think how I am to fend 
for ye now in thae brickie times. 1 am no dear if I can pleugh 
*ony place but the Mains and Mucklewhame, at least I never 
tried ony other grund, and it wadna come natural to me. And 
nae neighbouring heritors will daiur to take us, after being 
turned ^ thae Imunds for non-enormity.” 

• Non-conformity, hinnie,” sighed Mause, is the name that 
thae tvarldly men gie us.” 

“ Awed, aweel — ^we’ll hae to gang to a far country, maybe 
twall or fifteen miles aff^ I could bo a dragoon, nae doubt, for 
I can ride and play wi’ the broadsword a bit, but ye wad be 
roaring about your blessing and your grey hairs.” (Here Mause’s 
exdano^tions became extreme.) Wed, weel, 1 but spoke o’t ; 
besides, ye’re ower auld to be sitting cooked up on a baggage- 
waggon, wi’ Eppie Dumblane, the corporalk wife. Sae whaf s 
to come o’ us I canna weel see — doubt I’ll hae to take the 
hills wl’ the wild w)u^ as they ca’ them, and then it will be 
my lot to be shot down like a mawkin at some dike-side, or to 
be sent to Heaveh wi’ a Saint Johnstone’s tij^t about my 
hause.’! 
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‘^0, my boimy Cuddle,” said the zealous ^ause, forbear sie 
carnal, self-seeking language, whilk is gust a misdoubting o’ 
Providence — 1 have not seen the son of the lighl^us begging 
his bread, — sae says the text; and your father was a douce 
honest man, though somewhat warldly in his dealings, *^add 
cumbered about earthly things, e’en like yoursell, my jo I” 

Aweel,” said Cuddle, after a little consideration, I see but 
ae gate for't, and that’s a cauld coal to blaw at, mither. How- 
somever, mither, ye hae some guess o’ a wee bit kindness that’s 
atwcen Miss Edith and young Mr. Henry Morton, that suld be 
ca’d young Miinwood,, and that I hae whiles carried a bit book, 
or maybe a bit letter, quietly atween them, and made believe 
never to ken wha it cam frae, though I ken’d brawly. There’s 
whiles convenience in a body looking a wee stupid — ^and I have 
aften seen them walking at e’en on the little path by Bingle- 
wood-bum ; but naebody ever ken’d a word about it frae Cud^e. 
1 keu I’m gey thick in the head, but I’m as honest as our auld 
fore-hand ox, puir fallow, that I’ll ne’er work ony mair — I hope 
they’ll be as kind to him that come ahint me as { hae been. — 
But, as I was saying, weTl awa’ down to Miftiwood and tell Mr. 
Hany our distress. They want a pleughman, and the gnmd’s 
no unlike our ain — ^I am sure Mr. Harry will stand my part, for 
he’s a kind-hearted gentleman.— I’ll get but little penny-fee, 
for his uncle, auld Nfppie Milnwood, has as close a grip as the 
deil himsell. But well aye win a bit bread, and a drap kale, 
and a fire-side, and theeking ower our hea^j and that’s a’ 
we’ll want for a season. — Sae get up, mither, and sort your 
things to gong away ; for since sae it is that gang we maun, I 
wad like ill to wait till Mr. Harrison and auld Qudyiil ccun to 
pu’ us out by the lug and the horn.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. . ^ 

The devU a pniitan or anything else he is, bat a timeserver. 

Twkmto Night. 

It iWh evening whmi Mr. Henry Mcarton perceived an old 
womait wiap^ in her tartan ^{t|K>rted hy a stoul^ 
atupid^lookin^ fdlow;, in hodden-grey, approach the hcmse of 
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Milnwood, Old Maiuse made her courtesy, but Ouddie took 
the lea^ in addressing Morton. Indeed, he had previously 
stipulated* with his mother, that he was to manage matters 
his own way ; for though he^ readily allowed his general iii- 
' fmority of understanding, and filially submitted to the guid- 
ance of his mother on most ordinary occasions, yet he said, 
“ For getting a service, or getting forward in the world, he could 
somegate gar the wee pickle sense he had gang muckle far- 
ther than hers, though she could crack like ony minister o* 
them a*.” 

Accordingly, he thus opened the conversation with young 
Morton : — 

“ A braw night this for the rye, your honour ; the west park 
will be breering bravely this e*en.” 

** I do not doubt it, Ouddie ; but what can have brought 
your mother — ^this is your mother, is it not (Ouddie nodd^). 
“ What can have brought your mother and you down the water 
so late V* 

V Troth, .stir, just what gars the auld wives trot-^neshessity, 
stir — I*m seeking for service, stir.” 

^^For service, Ouddie, and at this time of the year? how 
comes that?” 

Mause could forbear no*longer. Proud alike of her cause 
and her sufierings, she commenced with an affected humility 
of tone, “It has pleased Heaven, an it like your honour, to 
distinguish us by a visitation” 

“ Deil’s in the wife, and nae gude ! ” whispered Ouddie to his 
mother ; “ an ye come out wV your whiggery, they’ll no daur 
open a door to us through the haill country !” Then, aloud, 
arid addressing Morton, “ My mother’s auld, stir, and i^e has 
rath^ forgotten hersell in speaking to my leddy, that canna 
weel bide to be contradickit (as I ken naebody likes it if they 
c^d help themselves}, espedidly by her ain folk; and Mr. 
B^gnjson the steward, and Gudy^ the butler, they’rfe no very 
o*iis, and it^s ill sitting at l^me and striving wi’ the Pope ; 
sae I thought it best to flit before ill come to waur — and here’s 
a wee bit line to your honour firae a Mend wiU maybe say some 
ihslr^bciiut it.” 

^ took tiie biDet, and criznsonhag im to the ears be- 

twm and hoipdse, read these wordst “If you can serve 
tMe pecH^ helifless people, you will oUige % W‘ 
von. T ' 


G 
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It was a faw instants before he could attain (^mposure enough 
to ask, And what is your object, Caddie ? and how can I be of 
use to you 1” 

Wark, stir, wark, and a service, is my object — a bit beild 
for my mither and mysell — ^we hae gude plenishing o* our ahf, ' 
if we had the cast o’ a cart to bring it down — and milk and 
meal, and greens enow, for I’m gey gleg at meal-time, and* sae 
is my mither, long may it be sae — ^And, for the penny-fee and 
a’ that. I’ll just leave it to the laird and you. I ken ye’U no 
see a poor lad wranged, if ye can help it.” 

Morton shook his he^. “ For the meat and lodging, Cuddie, 

I think I can promise something ; but the penny-fee wiU be a 
hard chapter, I doubt.” 

** I’ll take my chance o’t, stir,” replied the candidate for 
service, “ rather than gang down ahoMt Hamilton, or ony sic 
coimtry.” 

Well, step into the kitchen, Cuddie, and I’ll do what I can 
for you.” 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Morton had 
first to bring over the housekeeper, who made a thousand 
objections, as usual, in order to have the pleasure of being be- 
sought and entreated ; but, when she was gamed over, it was 
comparatively easy to induce old Milnwood to accept of a ser- 
vant whose wages were to be in his own option. An outhouse 
was, therefore, assigned to Mause and her son for their habits^ 
Mon, and it was settled that they were for the time to be ad- 
mitted to eat of the frugal fare provided for the *&ioily, until 
their own establishment should be completed. As for Morton, 
he exhausted his own very slender stock of money, in order *to 
make Cuddie such a present, under the name of arles^ as might 
show his sense of the value of the recommendaMon delivered to 
him. 

^^And now we’re settled ance mair,” said Caddie to his 
mother, “ and if we’re no sae bien and comfortable as v^e vrme 
up yonder, yet life’s life ony gate, and Wre wi’ decent kisk* 
ganging folk o’ your ain penstrasidn, mither; there will be hae 
quarreUing about that.” 

9ny persuasion, hinny !” said the too-eolightened Manse,; 
*^wae|y;ne for thy blindness and theurs; 0, Caddie, are 
but iAne court of the Gmitiles, and will ne'er trim fiirther ben, 

I doubt; they^ere but little better than the pretatists themadls. 
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They wait on tfle ministiy of that blinded man, Peter Pound- 
text, ance a precious teacher of the Word, but now a back- 
sliding *p^tor, that has, for the sake of stipend and family 
maintenance, forsaken the strict path, and gane astray after 
' the black Indulgence. 0, my son, had ye but profited by the 
gospel doctrines ye hae heard in the Glen of Bengonnar, frae 
the ’dear Richard Rumblebeny, that sweet youth, who suffered 
martyrdom in the Grassmarket,* afore Candlemas ! Didna ye 
hear him say, that Erastianism wan an bad as Prelacy, and that 
the Indulgence was as bad as Erastianism ? ** 

“ Heard ever onybody the like o* this !*' interrupted Cuddie ; 

we’ll be driven out o’ house and ha’ again afore we ken where 
to tiun oursells. Weel, mithor, I hae just ae word mair — ^An I 
hear ony mair r/ your din — ^afore folk, that is, for I dinna mind 
your clavers myseU, they aye set me sleeping — ^but if I hear ony 
mair din afore folk, as I was saying, about Poundtexts and 
Rumblebenies, and doctrines and malignants, I’se e’en turn a 
single sodger mysell, or maybe a sergeant or a captain, if ye 
pla^e me the mair, and let Rumbleberry and you gang to the 
deil thegither. •! ne’er gat ony gude by his doctrine, as ye ca’t, 
but a sour fit o’ the batts wi’ sitting amang the wat moss-hags 
for four hours at a yoking, and the leddy cured me wi’ some 
hickeiy-pickery ; mair by token, an she had ken’d how I came 
by the disorder, she wadna hae been in sic a hurry to mend it.” 

Although groaning in spirit over the obdurate and impeni- 
tent state, as she thought it, of her son Cuddie, Mause durst 
neither urge him farther on the topic, nor altogether neglect 
the warning he had given her. She knew the disposition of 
her deceased helpmate, whom this surviving pledge of their 
union greatly resembled, and remembered, t^t al^ough sub- 
mitting impUcitly in most things to her boast of superior acute- 
ness, he UB^ on certain occasions, when driven to extremity, to 
he s^zed with fits of obstinacy, which neither remonstrance, 
flattery, hor treats, were capable of ovei^owering. Trembling, 
thesefoie, at ilie resj possil^iy of Cuddie’s fulfilling his threat, 
die put a. guard oter her temgae; and even when Poundte^t 
was commended in her presence, as an able and ihietifying 
^predMBher, she had the go^ sense to suppress the contradiction 
' whid^ thrilled upon h^ tongue, and to expa^ her sentiments 

* a wsU-lmom inBdialargli, where crimiBals 

wSN cg^ut(4 during reign of C^les ILJ' ^ 
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no otherwise than by deep groans, which the hearers charitably 
construed to flow from a vivid recollection of the-more pathetic 
parts of his homilies. How long she could have rep];e8sed her 
feelings, it is difficult to say — ^an uneicpected accident relieved 
her from the necessity. 

The Laird of Milnwood kept up all old fashions which were 
connected with economy. It was, therefore, still the custom in 
his house, as it had been universal in Scotlmid about fifty y/mrs 
before, that the domestics, after having placed the diimer on 
the table, sate down at the lower end of the board, and partook 
of the sh^e which was assigned to them, in company with their 
masters. On the day, therefore, after Ouddie’s arrival, being 
the third from the opening of this narrative, old Robin, who 
was butler, volet-de-chambre, footman, gardener, and what not, 
in the house of Milnwood, placed on the table an immense 
charger of broth, thiokened with oatmeal and colewort, in which 
ocean of liquid were indistinctly discovered, by close observers, 
two or three short ribs of 1^ mutton sailing to and fro. Two 
huge baskets, one of bread made of barley and peas^ and one 
of oat*cakes, flanked this standing dish. A lar^ boiled salmon 
would noW'^-days have indicate more liberal housekeeping; 
but ak that period salmon was caught in such plenty in the 
considerable rivers in Scotland, that*instead of being accounted 
a delioa<y, it was generally applied to feed the servants, who 
are said sometimes to have stipulated that they should not be 
required to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in its quality 
above five times a-week. The large black jack, filled with very 
small beer of Milnwood’s own brewing, was allowed to the 
company at discretion, as were the banno^, cakes, and broth ; 
but the mutton was reserved for the heads of the fimu]^, Mrs. 
Wflson induded; and a measure of ale /mmewhat deserving 
the nam^ was set apart in a silver tankard for their etclusive 
use. A }mg$ keblMk (a dieese, that is, made with ewe-milk 
mixed with cow’s milk) and a jar salt butt^, were in coj^on 
to the company. 

« To e^jqy this eoequisite cheer, was placed, at the head of the 
table, the old Laird bimself, with bis nephew on the one Bide, 
and ^e&vouiite housdeeepeor on the other. At a long interval, 
and Igtfath the salt of course, sate dd a meagre, half* 

stamwnserving-man, rendered cross and cripple 1^ rheamal&m, 
and a dirty di^ of a housemaid, whom use had read 0 rc 4 cal 
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louA to the daily ezerdtatiotis which her temper underwent at 
the hands of her* master and Mrs. Wilson. A bam-man, a 
white-hCfRled cow-herd boy, with Ouddie the new ploughman 
his mother, complete the party. The other labourers 
belonging to the property resided in their own houses, happy 
at least in this, t^t if their cheer was not more delicate than 
that which we have described, they could eat their fill, un- 
watched by the sharp, envious, grey eyes of Milnwood, which 
seemed to measure the quantity t^t each of his dependants 
swallowed, as closely as if their glances attended each mouthful 
in its progress from the lips to the stomach. This close inspec- 
tion was unfavourable to Ouddie, who sustained much prejudice 
in his new master's opinion, by the silent celerity with which 
he caused the victueds to di^ppear before him. And ever and 
anon Milnwood turned his eyes from the huge feeder to cast 
indignant glances upon his nephew, whose repugnance to rustic 
labour was the principal cause of Im needing a ploughman, 
and who had b^n the direct means of his hiring this very 
cormorants 

^‘Pay thee wages, quotha 1" said Milnwood to himself, — 
Thou wilt eat in a week the value of mair than thou canst 
work for in a month.” 

These disagreeable rummations wero interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the outer gate. It was a universal custom in Scot- 
land, that, when the family was at dinner, the outer gate of the 
court-yard, if there was one, and if not, the door of the house 
itself, was always shut and locked, and only guests of import- 
ance, or persons upon urgent business, sought or received 
admittance, at that time."* The family of Milnwood were 
therefore surprised, and, in the unsettled state of the times, 
something alarmed, at the earnest and repeated knocking with 
which the gate was now assailed. Mrs. Wilson ran in person 
to the door, and haying reconnoitred those who were so damorous 
% admittance^ thibu^ some secret aperture with which most 
^ttish doorways were furnished for the express purpose, she 
returned wiing^ her hands in great dismay, exclainiing, TUe 
.^-coats \ the r^-coats I” 

Robin— Ploiii^iman—wlm^ ca* thsy ye 1— Banunnaa — 
Hatiy-T-<^ the door, open tb^ exdaimed old 

MBnw^^ sn»tcbiiig tip and dipping lUblda pocket the two 
* Kotft tK lioddxig the door during dianer. 
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(a three silver spoons with which the upp^ end of the table 
was garnished, those beneath the salt being of goodiy horn 
“ Speak them fair, sirs — ^Lord love ye, speak them Mr ! — they 
winna bide thrawing ! — ^We*re a* harried — we*re a* harried !” « . 

While the servants admitted the troopers, whose oaths and 
threats already indicated resentment at the delay they had been 
put to, Ouddie took the opportimity to whisper to his mother, 

“ Now, ye daft auld carline, mak yoursell deaf — ye hae iflade 
us a' deaf ere now — and let me spe^ for ye. — wad like ill to 
get my neck raxed for an auld wife’s clashes, though ye be our 
mither.” 

“O, hinny, aye; I'se be silent or thou sail come to ill,” was 
the corresponding whisper of Mause ; but bethink ye, my dear, 
them that deny the Word, the Word will deny” 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance of the 
Life-Guardsmen, a party of four troopers, commanded by 
Bothwdl. 

In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter upon the 
stone floor with the iron-slM heels of their ]p.rge 'jack-boots, 
and the clash and dang of their long, heavy, basket-hilted 
broadswords. Milnwood and his housekeeper tombled, from 
well-grounded apprehensions of thp system of exaction and 
plunder carried on during these domiciliaiy visits. Henry 
Morton was discomposed with more special cause, for he re- 
membered that he stood answerable to the laws fot having 
harboured Burley. The widow Mause Headrigg, between fear 
for her son’s life and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal 
which reproached her for consenting even tacitly to belie her 
religious sentiments, was in a strange quandary. - The other 
servants quaked for they knew not well what. Ouddie alone, 
with the look of supreme indifierence anU stupidity which a 
Scottish peasant can at times assume as a mask for considerable 
shrewdness and Grafb, contmued to swallow large q)donful8 
his broth, to command which he had drawn wiihin hk ii^ere 
^e large vessel that contained it, and.h^ped himsdf, ainid the 
&)nfusion, to a sevenfold portion. 

‘‘What is your pleasure here, gentlemen?” said Milnwoo^ 
hu mhli^ himsdf b^ore the satdlites of 

iMpoome in behalf of the king,” answered Bothwdl ; “ why 
the devil did yon keep us so long standing # the dOort” 

“We wm1it dinner,” answered Milnwood, “and the dm 
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was locked, as is usual in landward towns* in this country. 1 
am sure, gentlemen^ if I had ken’d ony servants of our gude 
king h^tStood at the door — But wad ye please to drink some 
^e — or some brandy— or a cup of canary sack, or claret wine V 
uiaking a pause between each "offer as long as a stingy bidder 
at an auction, who is loath to advance his offer for a favourite 
lot; 

* Claret for me,” said one fellow. 

“ I like ale better,” said another, “ provided it is right juice 
of John Barleycorn.” 

“ Better never was malted,” said Milnwood ; “ I can hardly 
say sae muckle for the claret. It*s thin and cauld, gentlemen.” 

“ Brandy will cure that,” said a third fellow ; “ a glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring in the 
stomach.” 

“Brandy, ale, sack, and claret! — we*ll try them all,” said 
Bothwell, “ and stick to that which is best. There’s good sense 
in that, if the damn’dest whig in Scotland had said it.” 

.Hastily, yet with a reluctant quiver of his muscles, Milnwood 
lu^ed out twt) ponderous keys, and delivered them to the 
govemanfa 

“The housekeeper,” said Bothwell, ttdcing a seat, and throw- 
ing himsell upon it, “ is neither so young nor so handsome as 
to tempt a man to follow her to the gauntrees, and devil a one 
here is there worth sending in her plac.e. — What’s this? — 
meat ?” (searching with a fork among the broth, and fishing up 
a cutlet of mutton) — “ I think I could eat a bit — ^why, it’s as 
fough as if the devil’s dam had hatched it.” 

“ If there is anything better in the house, sir,” said Milnwood, 
alarmed at these symptoms of disapprobation 

“ No, no,” said ^othwell, “ it’s not worth while ; I must 
proceed to business. — You attend Poundtext the Presbyterian 
parson, t understand, Mr. Morton ?” 

? Mr. Morten faas^ned to slide in a confession and apology. 

V “By the indulgence of his gracious Meyesty and the Gdvem- 
ment, for I wad do nothing out of law — I hae nae objection 
w^tdvor to the estaldishment of a mod^te episcopacy; but 

* The Scots retetn the use of the word Uym In iln comprdiensive Saxon 
meealng, as a place of habitation. A mansion on a laim-house, though 
sectary,: ie called Uhe town, A Umikoard' Ibtcn Is^a dweUing situated in 
thecoun^. ' 
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oidy that I am a ooimtiy-bred man, and thfiT miniaters are a 
bamelier kind of folk, and I can follow their doctrine better ; 
and, with reverence, sir, it’s a mair frugal establishm^f for the 
country.” 

Well, I care nothing about that,” eaid Bothwell ; ** the;^ 
are indulged, and there's an end of it ; but, for my p^, if 1 
were to give the law, never a crop-ear'd cur of the whole pl»ck 
should tok in a Scotch pulpit. However, I am to qbey 
commands. — There comes the liquor; put it down, my good 
old lady.'* 

He decanted about ope-half of a quart bottle of claret into a 
wooden quaigh or bicker, and took it off at a draught. 

“ You did your good wine iiyustice, my friend ; — it's better 
than your brandy, though that’s good too. Will you pledge me 
to the king's he^th ?” 

“With pleasure,” said Milnwood, “in ale, — but I never 
drink elaret, and keep only a very little for some honoured 
friends.” 

“ Like me, I suppose,” said Bothwell ; and then pushing the 
bottle to Henry, he said, “ Here, young man, pledge you the 
king’s health.” 

Heniy filled a moderate glass in silence, regardless of the hints 
and pushes of his uncle, which seemed to indicate that he ought 
to have followed his example in preferring beer to wine. 

“ Well,” said Bothwell, “ have you aB drank the toast 9— 
What is that old wife about 9 Give her a glass of brandy, she 
shall drink the king’s health, by ” 

“If your honour pleases,’* said Cuddie, with great stolidity 
of aspect, “ this is my mither, stir ; and she’s as deaf as Corra 
Linn ;* we canna mak her ^hear day nor door ; but if your hon* 
our pleases, I am ready to drink i^e king’s health for her in as 
mony glasS^ of brandy as ye think neshessafy.” 

“ I dare swear you are,” answered Bothw^ ; “you look like 
a fellow that would stick to brandy — ^help tl^rsdf, man ; all’s 
free where’er I come. — Tom, help the maid to a comfortable 
cigp, though she’s but a diiiy jUt neither. Fill round once 
more. Here’s to our noble comm^der, Colonel Grisyiiam of 
Olaverhouse 1 What the devil is the old woman groanii^ for 9 
She as very a whig as ever sate on a Do yon 

renotm^%ie Covenant, good woman 

* {One of the upper Falls of the 
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WhOk Ooven^t is your honour meaning? — is it the Cove- 
nant of J\^ork^ or •the Covenant of Grace?” said Guddie, 
interposing.* 

“Any Covenant — all covenants that ever were hatched,” 
answer^ the trooper. 

“ Mither/’ cried Cuddie, affecting to speak as to a deaf person, 

“ the gentleman wants to ken if ye wiU renunce the Covenant 
of Works?” 

“With all my heart, Cuddie,” said Mause, “and pray that 
. my feet may be delivered from the snare thereof.” 

“Come,” said Bothwell, “the old dame has come more 
frankly off than I expect^. Another cup round, and then 
well proceed to business. — ^You have all heard, I suppose, of 
the horrid and barbarous mmder committed upon the person 
of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, by ten or deven armed 
fanatics ?” 

All started and looked at each other; at length Milnwood 
himself answered, “ They had heard of some sudi misfortune, 
but were in Jiopes it had not been true.” 

“ there is the telation published hy Government, old gentle- 
man ; what do you think of it ?” 

“think, sir? Wh — wh — whatever the council please to 
think of it,” stammered MilnVood. 

“I desire to have your opinion more' explicitly, my friend,” 
said the dragoon, authoritatively. 

Milnwood’s^ eyes hastily glanced through the paper to pick 
out the strongest expressions of censure with which it abounded, 

• in gleaning which he was greatly aided by their being printed 
in Italics. 

“ I think it a — ^bloody and execrable-— murder and parricide — 
devised by hellish and^implacable cruelty — utterly abominable, 
and a scandal to the Wd.” ^ 

“Well said, old gentleman 1” said the querist — “Here’s to 
thee, ^4 I you joy of your good principles. You owe me 
a clip of thanks for having taught you them ; nay, thou shalt 
, pled^ me in thine own sack — sour ale sits ill upon a loyal < 

* stomadi. — How comes your turn, young man ; what think you 
of t%e matter in hand ?” 

“ 1 should have little objection to answer yqu,” said Henry, 

“ if I knew what* right you had to put the question.” 

“ The Ziiord preserve us 1” said the old housekeeper, “ to ask 
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the like o’ that at a trooper^ when a’ folk ken they do whatevn 
they like through the haill country wi’ mftn and woi^gan^ beast 
and body*” • 

The old gentleman exclaimed, in the same horror at hm 
nephew’s audacity, “ Hold your peace, sir, or answer the genfle-* 
man discreetly. Do you mean to a&ont the king’s authoriigr 
in the person of a sergeant of the Life-Guards 

“ Silence, all of you !” exclaimed Bothwell, striking hiahand 
fiercely on the table — “ Silence, every one of you, and hear 
mo ! — ^You ask me for my right to examine you, sir” (to 
Henry) ; “ my cockade and my broadsword are my commission, 
and a b^ter one than ever Old Hoi gave to his roundheads ; 
and if you want to know more about it, you may look at the 
act of council empowering his M^esty’s officers and soldiers to 
search for, examine, and apprehend suspicious persons 3 and 
therefore, once more, I ask you your opinion of the death of 
Archbishop Sharp — it’s a new touchstone we have got for 
trying people’s mettle.” 

Henry had, by this time, reflected upon the useless risk to 
which he would expose the family by resisting the tyrannical 
power which was delegated to such rude hands ; he therefore 
read the narrative »ver, and replied, composedly, have no 
hesitation to say, that the perpetrators of this assassination have 
committed, in my opinion, a rash and wicked action, which 1 
regret the more, as 1 foresee it will be made the cause of pro- 
ceedings against many who are both innocent of the deed, and 
as far from approving it as myself.” 

While Henry thus erpress^ himself, BothweU, who bent, his * 
eyes keenly upon him, seemed suddenly to recollect his features. 
Aha 1 my fnend Captain Popinjay I 1 think 1 have seen 
you before, and in very suspicious company.” 

“ I saw you once,” answered Henry, “ in the publio-house of 
the town of 

And with whom did you leave that publio-houim, yoiing- 
sterl — was it not with John Balfour of Barley, <me of" the 
murderers of the Archbishop 

^*1 did leave the house with the person you have named,’* 
aiMBcred Henry — scorn to deny it j but, so far fmm hhow- 
inginim to be a murd^ of the primate, 1 d\d not even ^w 
at the time^hat such a crime had been cosMitteMi” 

have men^ on me 1 I am ruined l~utle^]Sy ruined 
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and undone!” exclaimed Milnwood. ^‘That caUant’s tongue 
wUl.rin tke heaS aff *bis ain ahoulders, and waste my gudes to 
the VOTy gr^ cloak on my back 1” 

• o But you knew Burley,” continued Bothwell, still addressing 
Henry, and regardless of his uncle's interruption, ‘‘to be an 
intercommuned rebel and traitor, and you knew the prohibition 
to deal with such persons. You knew, that, as a loyal subject, 
you trere prohibited to reset, supply, or intercommune with 
this attainted traitor, to correspond with him by word, writ, or 
message, or to supply him with meat, drink, house, harbour, or 
victual, under the highest pains — you knew all this, and yet 
you broke the law.” (Henry was silent.) “Where did you 
part with him?” continued Bothwell ; “was it in the highway, 
or did you give him harbourage in this very house ?” 

“ In thid house 1” said his uncle, “ he d^ed not for his neck 
bring ony traitor into a house of mine.” 

“ Dare he deny that he did so ?” said Bothwell. 

“ As you charge it to me as a crime,” said Henry, “ you will 
excuse my saying^anything that will criminate myself.” 

“ 0, the Mds of MOnwood ! — ^the bonny lands of Milnwood, 
that have been in the name of Morton twa hundred years 1” 
exclaimed his uncle ; “ they m:e barking and fleeing, outfield and 
infield, haugh and holme 1” 

“ No, sir,” said Henry, “you shall not suffer on my account. 
— own,” he continued, addressing Bothwell, “ I did give this 
man a night's lodging, as to an old military comrade of my 
father. But it was not only without my uncle's knowledge, but 
contrary to his express general orders. 1 trust, if my evidence 
is considered as against myself, it will have some weight 
in proving my uncle's innocence.” 

“ Come, young man,” in a somewhat milder tone, “you're a 
smart spark enough, and I am sorry for you ; and your uncle 
her<B is a fine old Trojan — kinder, I see, to his guests than 
hix^elf, for he gives us wine, and drinks his own thin ale ; — 
tell me all you know about this Burley, what he said when you 
" P^ed from him, where he went, and where he is likely now to’ 
b^^ound I and, d — n it. I’ll wink as hard on your sharo of the, 
business as my diiity will petmit. There^s a thousand merks on 
the murdering whigamore's head, an I could but light on it. — 
Oome, put vrith it-^whm did you bimt” 

• answerijog that questkm, sir,” said 
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Morton j *'the same cogent reasons which induced me to afford 
him hospitality at considerable risk to zdfyself^ and my inends, 
would command me to respect his secret, if, indeed, he had 
trusted me with any.” ^ , 

''So you refuse to give me an answer)” said BothwdL 
" I have none to give,” returned Henry. 

" Perhaps I could teach you to find one, by lying a pie^ of 
lighted match between your fingers,” answei^ BothwelL ’ 

" 0, for piiy’s sake, sir,” said old Alison, apart to her master, 

'* gie them siller — ^it*s siller they’re seeking — ^they’ll murder Mr. 
Henry, and yoursdl next !” 

MUnwood groaned in perplexity and bitterness of spirit, and, 
with a tone as if he was giving up the ghost, exclaimed, " If 

twenty p~ -p— punds would make up this unhappy matter” 

" My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant, " would gie 
twenty punds sterling” 

" I^nds Scotch, ye b — ^h 1" interrupted Milnwood ; for the 
agony of his avarice overcame alike his puritanic precision and 
the habitual respect he entertained for his housekeeper. 

" Punds sterling,” insisted the housekeeper, " if ye wad hae 
the gudeness to look ower the lad’s misconduct ; he’s that dour 
ye may tear him to pieces, and ye wad ne’er get a word out o’ 
him ; and it wad do ye little gudd, I’m sure, to bum his bonny 
fing«:-ends.” 

" Why,” said Bothwell, hesitating, " I don’t know — ^most of 
my doth would have the money and take off the prisoner too ; 
but I bear a conscience, and if your master wiU stand to your 
offer, and enter into a bond to pi^uce his nephew, and if aQ in 

the house will take the test-oath, I do not know but ” 

" 0 ay, ay, sir,” cried Mrs. Wilson, " ony test, ony oaths ye 
please I” And then aside to her master^ " Haste ye away, sir, 
and get the siller, or they will bum the house about our lugs.” 

Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon his adviser, and moved 
off, like a piece of Dutch clock-work, to set at liber^ his 'im- 
prisoned angels in this dire emergency. Meanwhile, Sergeant 
' Bothwell b^m to put the test-oath with such a degree of solemn 
reverence as might have be^ expected, being Just about the same 
which is used to this day in his Majesty’s ctxstcunJiouse. 

— ^what’syour name, woman)” . 

^^fluson Wilscm, dr." 

^'Tou, Alkfeu Wilson, solemnly swear, ceriafy,^ Si&d dedm,^ 
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that you judge it u^wful for subjects under pretext of reform- 
ation, or other pretexts whatsoever^ to enter into Leagues and 
Covenants”-; — 

Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife between Cuddie 
fSi^his mother, which, long conducted in whispers, now became 
au^ble. 

“Oh, whisht, mither, whisht! they're upon communing — 
Oh, wj^isht I and theyTl agree weel eneuch e'enow.” 

“ I will not whisht, Cuddie,” replied his mother, “ I will up- 
lift my voice and spare not — I will confound the man of sin, 
even the scarlet man, and through my voice shall Mr. Henry 
be freed from the net of the fowler.” 

“ She has her leg ower the harrows now,” said Cuddie, “ stop 
her wha can — I see her cocked up behint a dragoon on her way 
to the Tolbooth — I find my ain legs tied below a horse's belly. 
Ay — she has just mustered up her sermon, and there — ^wi' that 
grane— out it comes, and we are a* ruined, horse and foot 1” 

“ And div ye think to come here,” said Mause, her withered 
hand shaking in concert with her keen though wrinkled visage, 
animated by zealous wrath, and emancipated, by the very men- 
tion of the test, from the restraints of her own prudence and 
Cuddie's admonition — “ div ye think to come here wi' your soul- 
kfiling, saiut-seducing, conscience^onfounding oaths, and tests, 
and bands — your snares, and your traps, and your gins 7 — Surely 
it is in vain that a net is spread in the sight of any bird.” 

“ Eh I what, good darnel” said the soldier. — “ Here’s a whig 
miracle, egad f the old wife has got both her ears and tongue, 

» and we are like to be driven deaf in our turn, — ^Go to, hold your 
peace, and remember whom you talk to, you old idiot.” 

“ Whae do I talk to 1 Eh, sirs, ower weel may the sorrow- 
ing land ken what ye^are. Malignant adherents ye are to the 
prates, foul props to a feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of 
prey, and burdens to the earth.” 

>5 Upon my soul,” said Bothw^, astonished as a mastiff-dog 
might be should a hen-partridge fly at him in defence of her 
young, “this is the finest language I ever heard! Can’t you, 
’^yei^ some more of it 9” - 

. “ GHe ye some mair o't?” said Mause, dearing her voice with 
a pteOmiiiaiy cou^ I ttJsB up my tesl^ny against you 
anceandagi^ .*Fhilbtine8yeare,azkd' J^^ 
ye, ajptd fo^eo^veniikg wolves, that gnaw not the bones till the 
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morrow — ^wicked dogs, that compass about fhe chosen — ^thrust- 
ing kine, and pushing bulls of Bashan — piercing serp^ts ye are^ 
and allied baith in name and nature with the great Dragon ; 
Revelations, twelfth chapter, third and fourth verses,” 

Here the old lady stopp^, apparently much more jfrom bek 
of breath than of ‘matter. 

“ Curse the old hag !” said one of the dragoons — ** gag her, 
and take her to head-quarters.” 

“For shame, Andrews I” said Bothwell; “rememb'et the 
good lady belongs to the fair sex, and uses oiy the privilege of 
her tongue. — But, hark ye, good woman — every bull of Bashaii 
and R^ Dragon will not be so civil as 1 am, or be contented 
to leave you to the charge of the constable and ducking-stool. 
In the meantime, 1 must necessarily carry off this young man to 
head-quarters. 1 cannot answer to my commanding-officer to 
leave him in a house where I have heard so much treason and 
fanaticism.” 

“ See how, mither, what ye hae dune,” whispered Cuddie ; 
there’s the Philistines, as ye ca* them, are gaun to whiny awa’ 
hlr. Henry, and a’ wf yoiur nash-gab, deil be*on’t 1*^ 

“Hand yere tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the mother, 
and layna the wyte on me ; if you and thae thowless gluttons, 
that are sitting starmg like cows bursting on clover, wi^ testify 
wi' your hands as I have testified wf my tongue, they should ^ 
never harle the precious young lad awa' to captivity,” 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had already bound 
and secured their prisoner. Milnwood returned at this instant, 
and, alarmed at the preparations he beheld, hastened to proffer « 
to Bothwell, though with many a grievous groan, the pun^e of 
gold which he had been obliged to rummage out as ransom for 
his nephew. The trooper took the purse with an air of indiffer- 
mice, weighed it in his hand, chucked ft up into the air, and 
caught it as it^ fell, then shook his head, and said, There’s 
many a nmny night in this nest of ydlow boys, but, d-^ me if 
I dare venture for themr^that old woman hM speken too lou4 
and before all the men too. — Hark ye, old gentlmnan/^ to Milu- 
woqd, ** I must take your nephew to bead-quartecs, so 1 canhot, ” 
in consdenee, keep more tihan is my due as chdlifyriumiey then 
the purse, he gave a goid piece to each pf ihe addiem, 
and^P&k three to himself. "Now,” said "you have the 
pomfert to Jlj^bw that your kinsman, young Captain Popinjay, 
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will be carefully fooked after and civilly luied ; and the rest of 
the monej I return te you.” 

Milnwood ea^rly extended his hand. 

“ Only you know,” said Bothwell, still playing with the purse, 
^‘fiiat every landholder is answerable for the conformity and 
loyalty of his household, and that these fellows of mine are not 
obli^ to be silent on the subject of the fine sermon we have 
had fu3m that old puritan in the tartan plaid there ; and I pre- 
sume you are aware that the consequences of delation will be a 
heavy fine before the Council.” 

“Good sergeant ! — ^worthy captain !” exclaimed the terrified 
miser, 1 am sure there is no person in my house, to my know- 
ledge, would give cause of offence.” 

“Nay,” answered Bothwell, “you shall hear her give her 
testimony, as she calls it, herself. — ^You, follow ” (to Ouddie), 

“ stand back, and let your mother speak her mind. I see she’s 
primed and loaded again since her fimt discharge.” 

“ Lord ! noble sir,” said Ouddie, “ an auld wife’s tongue’s but 
a feckless matter to mak sic a fash about. Neither my father 
nor me ever*mincted muckle what our mither said.” 

“ Hold your peace, my lad, while you are well,” said Bothwell \ 
“ I promise you I think you are slyer than you would like to be 
supposed, — Crnne, good dame, you see your master will not be- 
lieve that you can give us so br^ht a testimony.” 

Mause’s zeal did not require this spur to set her again on fiill 
career. 

“ Woe to the compilers and carnal self-seekers,” she said, “ that 
daub over and drown their consciences^ by complying with wicked 
exactions, and giving mammon of unrighteousness to the sons of 
Bdiial, that it may make their peace with them I It is a sinful 
c6m{diance, a base co^ederacy with the Enemy. It is the evil 
that Menahem did in the sight of the Lord, when he gave a 
tlumsand talents to Pul, King of Assyria, that his hand might 
be *with him — Secsemd Sings, feifteen chapter, nineteen verse. 
It Is the evil deed of Ahab, when he sent money to Tlglath- 
^ PeSteser ; see the saame Second Kings, saxteenand augbi And« 
* 4f it ^as accounted a backsliding ev^ in godly Hez^ah that 
he complin with. Sennadierib, giving Inm mon^, and oii»dng 
te .Isw ttot which was put upon h^ (sec^lha saame Second 
Ebaps, a;i^t6mY ^pter, fourteen- and^ &dmBn even so 

it hf.with, liim that in this cmitumacioUs and backslidmg g^er- 
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ation pays locidities and fees, and cess and fines, to greedy and 
unri^teous publicans, and extortions and stipends hireling 
curates (dumb dogs which bark not, sleeping, lying down, loving 
to slumber), and gives .gifts to be helps and hires to our oppressors 
and destroyers. They are all like the casters of a lot with tUeiB 
— ^like the preparing of a table for the troop, and the furnishing 
a drink-offering to the number." 

“ There's a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr. Morton I, How 
like you that V* said Bothwell ; “ or how do you third: the 
Council will like it ? I think we can carry the greatest part of 
it in our heads without a kylevine pen and a pair of tablets, 
such as you bring to conventicles. She denies paying cess, 1 
think, Andrews 

“ Yes, by G — ^ said Andrews ; and she swore it was a sin 
to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask him to sit down to a 
table.” 

You hear," said Bothwell, addressing Milhwood; '^but it's 
your owU affair;" and he proffered back the purse with its 
diminished contents, with an air of indifference. 

Milnwood, whose head seemed stunned by the accumulation 
of his misfortunes, extended his hand mechanically to take the 
purse. 

*^Are ye mad 1" said his housekeeper, in a whisper, ‘‘tell 
them to keep it — thejtoiU keep it either by ffdr means or foul, * 
and it’s our only chance to make them quiet." 

1 canna do it, Ailie — 1 canna do it,'’ said Milnwood, in the 
bitterness of his heart. ** 1 canna part wi’ thb siller I bae 
counted sae often ower, to thae blackguards.’^ « 

^‘Then 1 maun do it mysdl, Milnwood," said the house- 
keeper, ** or see a’ gang wrang thegither.— My master, sir," she 
said, addressing l^thwell, canna thin];: o’ taking back ony- 
thing at the hand of an honourable gentleinan like you; he 
implies ye to pit up the siller, and be as kind to his nephew 
as ye can, and be favourable in reporting our du^iricm to 
Qovernment, and let ns tak nae wrcmg for the daft sp^hes of 
. an auld jaud ’’ (here she turned fiercely upon Mause, to indulge 
herself for the effort which it cost her to assume a mild * 
demeanour to the soldiers), a daft aulcf whjlg randy, that ne'er 
was hyke house (foul m’ her!) till yestei^y afternoon, and 
that m ne^er cross the door-stane affikb anes t had her 
OUto’t," 
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*^Ayf ay,” wUlpered Ouddia to hia parent, *^e’en sae! I 
ken’i we^ad be pui^to our trayels again, il^ene’er ye euld get 
three words spoken to an end. I was s^ that wad be &e 
upshot o’t, ndther.” 

» Whisht, my baim,” said she, ^'and dinnit muimor at the 
cross — Cross their door-stane I wed I wot I'll ne'er cross their 
door-stane. There's nae mark on their threshold for a signal 
that the destroying angel should pass by. They’ll get a Imck- 
cast o^his hand yet, that think sae muckle o' the creature and 
sae little o' the Creator — sae muckle o' warld’s gear and sae 
little o' a broken covenant — sae muckle about thae wheen 
pieces o' yellow muck, and sae little about the pure gold o' the 
Scripture-H3ae muckle about their ain friend and kin^an, and 
sae Httle about the elect, that are tried wi' homing, harassings, 
himtings, searchings, chadngs, catdiings, imprisonments, tor- 
turings, banishments, headings, hangings, dimemberings, and 
qmurteriiigs quick, forby the Wdreds forced tcom their ain 
habitations to the deserts, mountains, muirs, mosses, moss- 
fiowB, and peat-hags, there to hear the word like bread* eaten in 
secret.'' • t 

'' She's at the Covenant now, sergeant ; shall we not have her 
away 9” said one of the soldiers. 

“ You be d— d 1*' said BotJu^dl, aside to him ; “ cannot you 
see she’s better wl^ she is, so long as. there is a^respectable, 
sponcdble, money-bimking heritor, like Mr. Morton of Milnwood, 
who has the means of atoning her trespasses? Let the old 
mothir fly to raise another brood-Hshe’s too tough to be made 
, anytb^ of herself — Here,” he cried, one other round to 
Milnwo^ and his roof-tree, and to our next merry meeting 
with him jr--*w^ will not be ftr distant, if he keeps 

such ik flnnUy.” 

. /Wd itm ordered, thd party to take their horses, and pressed 
in IPbrwoqd's stable into the king's service to cany 
tl^J;|ajsQu^.. .Wilson, with weepii^ egres, ma4e up a 
snw naij^cm, of rieeelisaries; fiqn^s Qomp6|ed journey, and 
Spilfhe m^led a^^ qpporininily^^unBeen % the party, . 

• to dip in^ iu$ hend a sum of man^. Bothwdl and his * 
! rmects, l^beir prconi^ and were dv^ 
np^ bind' pdr prisoni^, but con|^to| thaihtolyes 
K^rae betww b , then 
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mounted, and marched off with much mirth ^d laughter 
dmoug themselyes, leaving the Miluwood* family in poat con- 
fusioa The old Laird himedf, overpowered by th$ khm of hia 
nephew, and the unavailing outlay of twenty poimds sterling, 
did nothing the whole ev^ing but rock himself backwards iGiff 
forwards in his great leathern easy-chair, repeating the same 
lamentation, of ** Burned on a* sides! ruined on a’ sides! — 
harried and undone 1 harried and undone ! — ^body and gpdes 1 
body and gudes !” 

Mrs. Ahson Wilson’s grief was partly indulged and partly 
relieved by the torrent of invectives with which she accompanied 
Manse and Ouddie’s 63q)iilsion from Milnwood. 

111 luck be in the gianing corse o’ thee ! — ^the prettiest lad 
in Clydesdale this day maun be a sufferer, and a’ for you and 
your daft whiggeiy !” 

Gae wa’,” replied Mause ; 1 trow ye are yet in the bonds 
of kdn, and in the gall of iniquily, to grudge your bonniest and 
best in the cause of Him that gave ye a’ ye hae — promise 1 
faae dune as muckle for Mr. Harry as 1 wad do for my ain ; for 
if Ouddie was found worthy to bear testimony in the Orass- 
market ” • 

** And there’s gude hope o’t,” said Alison, unless you and he 
change your courses,” • 

** — ^And If,” continued Mause, disregarding the interruption, ^ 
'Hhe bloody Doegs and the flattering Zephites were to s^ to 
enenare me with a proffer of his remission upon sinful com- 
pliimees, I wad persevere, natheless, in lifting my testimoj^ 
against pope^, prelacy, antmoiDianlsm,erastiani 0 m,lapBaii^^ o 
sublapsarianism, and the sins and snares of the times — 1 wad* ory 
as a woman in labour against the black Indulgence, lhat hu 
been a stumbling-block to {oofessors — I yad uplift my voice as 
a povrerful pieacheri” 

Hout, tout, mither,” cried Ouddie, interfering and drag- 
ging h^ off forcibly, ‘^dinna deave the gentWoniim wi’ your 
testimony I je hae preached eneugh for sax days. Ye prea^ed 
us out o’ our canny ftee-house and gude kale-yard^ and out o’ 
this new dly o’ rei^ afm our hinder end waa w^.hafted in' 

« it; . and ye hae pressed SL'^Harzy aWtothe pi^n; and ye 
him preach^ twenty punds out o’ &e laMffk poc]^, that h» 
IjDii^ quit wi’; and see ye mayhavtd; saeto ae wee 

while, w^nottt preaching me up a ladder ahd tow« 
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Sad, oomeawa*, come aW; the toily haa had enough o* your 
testimdny to mind i# £}r ae while." 

So saying he dragged off Mause, the words ** Testimony — 
Oprenant — malignants — indulgence," still thrilling upan>her 
^tongue, to make preparations for instantly renewing &eir trayels 
in quest of an asylum. 

lU-far’d, crasy, crack-brained gowk that she Is 1" exclaimed 
the housekeeper, as she saw them depart, to set up to be sae 
muckle better than ither folk, the auld besom, and to bring sae 
muckle distress on a douce quiet family ! If it hadna been that 
1 am mair than half a gentlewoman by my station, I wad hao 
tried my ten nails in the wizen’d hide o’ her I" 


OHAPTBR EIGHTH. 

I ai) a aon of Mars ‘who hare been in many 'wan, 

And show^y enta and scais wherever 1 come ; 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench. 

When welcoming the French at the sound of the dnuL 

Burrs. 

Dok^t be too much oast down," said Sergeant Bothw^ to his 
prisoner, as they journeyed on towards the head-quarters ; ^^you 
- are a smart lad, and well oonneeted ; the worst that will 
happen will be strapping up for it, and that is numy an honest 
fellow’s lot. I tell you furly your life’s within the compass of 
the law, unless you make submission, and get off by around fine 
upon your unde’s estate \ he can well affo^ it." 

^ Thai vexes me ipore than the rest," said Henry. '^He 
parts with his money with regret ; and as he had no concern 
wha^yer with my haviog given this person shelter fcer a night, 

1 Heaven, if 1 escape a capital punishmmt, that the 

peutiifiy^^paay be of a Mnd 1 could bear in my own person.^’ 
“wby, perhaps," said Bothwell, “they will {nropose to you* 
* to into one of the Scotch regunents that are serving abr^. 
It>^^ bad line of ser^oe ; ff your fijends are a^ive^ and there 
atoHy knocks 

m by nnmeaiM sure," answered H<alt^{“that suoha 
is net the best thing t^t oan ha^n?^ ^ oia* 
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** Why, than, you are no real whig after all said the 
sergeant. • • , 

1 have hitherto meddled with no party in the ^te,^ said 
Henry, but have remained quietly at home ; and sometimes 
I have had serious thoughts of joining one of our for0i§ir 
regiincnts.” 

Have you V* replied Bothwell ; “ why, I honour you for it ; 
I have served in the Scotch French (xuards myself many ^ long 
day; it^s the place for learning discipline, d — n me. They 
never mind what you do when you are off duty ; but miss you 
the roll-call, and see how they*ll arrange you — — ^n me, if old 
Captain Montgomery didn’t make me mount guard upon the 
arsenal in my steel-baok and breast, plate-sleeves, and head- 
piece, for six hours at once, under so burning a sun, that, gad, I 
was baked like a turtle at Port Royd. 1 swore never to miss 
ansv^eriug to Francis Stewart again, though I should leave my 
hand of cards upon the drum-h^ — ^Ah I discipline is a capital 
thing.’^ 

In other respects you liked the service said Norton. 

** Par eoixellmcB'* said Bothwell ; women, Vine, and wassail, 
all to be had for little but the asking ; and if you ^d it in your 
conscience to let a fat priest think he has some chance to convert 
you, and, he’ll help you to these cdmforts himself, just to gain a 
little ground in your good affection. Where will you find a crop- 
eared whig parson will be so civil 

'‘Why, nowhere, I agree with you,” said Hemy. “But- 
what was your chief duty ?” 

" To guard the King’s person,” said Bothwdl, " to look after 
the safety of Louis le Grand, vof boy, and now and then to 
take a turn among the Huguenots (Protestants, that is). And 
there we had fine scope ; it brought my hand j^tty well in for 
the service in this ootuftiy. But, come, as you are to be a &on 
cameradOf as the Spaniards say, 1 must put you in cbA with 
some of your old uncle’s broad pieces. This is cutteris hw; 
we must not $ee a pretty fdlow want, if we have *our- 

Thus speaking, he palled out Ms purse, took out scone of the" 
contents, and^offered them to Henry without counting them. 
Toung Morton dechned the ftyour ; and; not judgMg. It {UU'* 
d^t to acquaint the seogeant, noMthstanding ^ app^^ 
gene^oglp, that he was actually in possessiou ^ sonm moMy^ 
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h6 as 9 i!ised Idm iSk should have no difficulty in getting a supply 
from his unde,* • 

said Bothwell, that ease these yeUow rascals 
must serve to ballast my purse a little longer. I always make 
if a rule never to quit the tavern (unless ordered on duty) 
while my purse is so weighty that I can chuck it over the sign- 
post.* When it is so light that the wind blows it back^ then, 
booted saddle , — we must fall on some way of replenishing. — 
But what tower is that before us, rising so high upon the steep 
bank, out of the woods that surround it on every side 1’* 

It is the tower of Tillietudlem,” Said one of the soldiers. 

Old Lady Margaret Bellenden lives there. She’s one of the best 
affected women in the country, and one that’s a soldier’s Mend. 
When I was hurt by one of the d — d whig dogs that shot at me 
from behind a fauld-dike, I lay a month there, and would stand 
such another wound to be in as good quarters again.” 

** If that be the case,” said Bothwell, “ I wiU pay my respects 
to her as we pass, and request some refreshment for men and 
horses ; I m as thirsty already as- if I had drunk nothing at 
Milhwood. * But* it is a good thing in these times,” ho con- 
tinued, addressing himself to Henry, that the King’s soldier 
cannot pass a house without getting a refreshment. In such 
houses as Tillie — ^what d’ye call it ? — ^you are served for love ; in 
the houses of the avow^ fanatics you-help yourself by force; 
and among the moderate Presbyterians and other suspicion 
Pinsons, you are well treated from fear ; so your thirst is alwa^ 
quenched on 6ome terms or oth^.” 

“And you propose,” said Henry anxiously, “ to go upon that 
errand up to the Tower ycmder )” 

“ To be sure I do,” answered Bothwell, “ How should I be 
able to report favoui|ibly to my officers of the worthy lady’s 
sound principles, unless 1 know the ta||e of her sack, for sack 
shehwiU produce — ^^at I take for granted ; it is the favourite 

BUghlaotd laird, vrhosQ pecuHarities live still in the recollection ol 

; ^(^iday he the Water-Gate, as it is^ed, of the Oaao^* 

gat^ 'OTer which ia extendsd a wooden arc^ ^Specie being then the general 
eniMcy, he threw his' purse over ^e gate, and as long as it was heavy 
ei^ugh to be l^wn oter, he continued, his round of pleasure in the 
too he thoni^t it^ time to return to the 
Qi[^.-^How would he have this ezperiittent 
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consoler of jrDni old dowager of quality, as small eburet is tbe 
potation of your country bdrd,” , & ^ 

‘‘Then, for Heaven’s sake,” said Henry, “if you.m dete^ 
mined to go there, do not mention my name> or e^qKwe me to a . 
family that 1 am acquainted with. Let me be muffled up for tbe 
time in one of your soldier's eloaks, and only mention me gener- 
ally as a prisoner under your charge.” 

“With all my heart,” said BothweU; “I promised tq use 
you civiDy, and I scorn to break my word. — Here, An^ws, 
wrap a cloak round the prisoner, and do not mention his name, 
nor where we caught him, unless you would have a trot on a 
horse of wood.”* 


They were at this moment at an arched gateway, battle- 
mented and flanked with turrets, one whereof was totdly 
ruinous, excepting the lower storey, which served as a oow-honse 
to the peasant whose family inhabited the turret that remained 
entire. The gate had be^ broken down by Monk’s soldiers 
during the civil wiff, and had never been replaced, therefore 
presented no obstacle to BothweU and his party, ^he avenue, 
very steep and narrow, and causewayed with h^rge round stones, 
ascended the side of the precipitous bank in an oblique and 
zigzag course, now showing, now hiding, a view of the Tower 
and its exterior bulwarks, which seemed to rise almost perpen 
dicularly above their heads. The fragments of Gothic defences 
which it exhibited were upon such a scale of strength, as induced 
BothweU to exclaim, “ It’s weU this place is in honest and loy^ 
hands. Egad, if the enemy had it, a dozen of old whigamore 
wives with their distafis might keep it against a troop^of 
dragoons, at least if they had half the spunk of the old girl we 
left at Milnwood. Upon my Me,” he continued, as they came 
in front of the large double tower and its^suxroimdmg (fences 
and flankers, “it is a||raperb place, founded, says the worn 
inscription over the gate — unless the remnant of my Latin has 
given me the dip — by Sir Ralph de BeUenden in ld60-^a 
respectable antiquity. 1 must greet the old lady wi^ due 
honour, though it should put me to the labour of recalling some 
of the compliments that i used to dabble in when I wais wont 
to keep that acnrt ofxompany.” 

As he rims oonunun^ with himsdf, the butlei^ who had 
reoannoltred the soUiera Skub an axzow^t 2i the wo^ an^ 
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tumnced to his lady, that a oommaEded party of dragoons, or, 
as he t^oimhtf Life-Guardsmen, waited at the gate with a 
prisoner tauw their charge. 

V I am oertain,” said Gudyill, ** and positive, that the sixth 
nian is a prisoner ; for his horse is led, and the two dragoons 
that are before have their carabines out of their budgets, and 
r^ted upon their thighs. It was aye the way we guarded 
prisoners in the days of the great Marquis.” 

^'King’s soldiers)” said the lady; probably in want of 
refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them welcome, and let them 
be accommodated with what provision and forage the tower can 
afford. And stay, tdl my gentlewoman to bring my black scarf 
and manteau. 1 will go down myself to receive them ; one 
cannot show the King’s Life-Guards too much respect in times 
when they are doing so much for royal authority. And, d’ye 
hear, Gudyill, let Jenny Dennison dip on her pearlings to walk 
before my niece and me, and the three women to walk bdimd ; 
and bid my niece attend me instantly.” 

Fully aqpoutred, and attended according to her directions, 
Lady Margaret how sailed out^ into the court-yard of her tower 
with great courtesy and dignity. Sergeant Bothwell saluted 
the grave and reverend lady of the manor with an assurance 
which had something of the light and careless address of the 
dissipated men of fa^on in Chiles the Second’s time, and did 
not at all savour of the awkward or rude maimers of a non- 
commissioned officer of dragoons. His language as well as his 
manners, sedned also to he refined for the time and occasion ; 
thou^ the truth w:as, that, in the fluctuations of an adven- 
turous and profligate life, Bothwell had sometimeB kept com- 
pany much better suited to his aucestiy than to his present 
situation of life. Tp the lady’s request to know whether she 
could be of service to them, he answeaed, with a suitable how, 
^*That aa they had to march some miles farther that night, 
they would be mueb aocommodated by permission to rest their 
Ufam for an hour before continning their journey.” 

ihe greatest pleasure;” answe^ litdy Margaret.; 

1 trust that .my people ^ see that neither horse nor 
men want suitable refreshment,” 

n, wdl aware, ^xoadam,” contihue^. Bothwdl, 'Hhat 

msiH has slwaj^tbeen the reception, within tiie waits of Tlllie- 
tadtem^ of those wh^ served the King.” : , 
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have stadied to discharge our duty fiuthiblly aad 
loyally on all occasions, sir,** answered Lady Mhigaiet, pleased 
with the compliment, ^^both to our moxuiichs and to their 
followers, particularly to their &ithfbl soldiers. It is not logg;^ 
ago, and it probably has not escaped the recollection of his 
sacred Megesty now on the throne, since he himsdf honoured 
my poor house with his presence, and breidr&sted in a room in 
this castle, Mr. Sergean^ which my waiting gentlewomanqdiall 
show you ; we still call it the King’s room.’* 

Bothwdl had by this time di^ounted his party, and com- 
mitted tlie horses to the charge of one file, and the prisoner to 
that of another ; so that he himself was at liberty to continue 
the conveTsation which the lady had so oondescen^gly'opened. 

Since the King, my master, had the honour to esp^ence 
your hospitality, I cannot wonder that it is extended Ibc those 
that serve him, and whose principal merit is doing it with 
fiddity. And yet 1 have a nearer relation to his Msgesly than 
this coarse red coat would seem to indicate.” 

“Indeed, sirl Probably,” said Lady Margaret, you have 
belonged to his household?” 

“Kot exactly, madam, to his household, but rather to his 
hmse ; a connection through which I may daim kindred with 
most of the best families in Scotlalhd, not, I bdieve, exclusive 
of that of TiUietudlem.” ‘ , 

“Sir!” said the old li^, drawing hersdf up with dignity 
at heating what she conceived an impertinent jest; “ I do not 
understand you.” 

“ It’s but a foolish subject for one in my mtuation to talk of, 
madam,” answered the trooper; “but you must haye heard of 
the history and misfortunes of my grandfiither Frands Stewart, 
to whom James I., his cousin-german, gave the title of Both- 
well, as my comrades give me the nickname. It was not, in 
the long run, more advantageous to him than it is to me.” ' 

“Indeed!” said Lady Margaret, with much sympa^thy apd 
surprise ; “ 1 have inde^ always understood that the gmd^ 
of the last Earl was in necessitous ohcumstences, but I dmuld 
never, have exj^edned to see him so low in Ihe s^ceL With 
such coimections, what ill fortune could have reduced you”— 

“Nothing much out of the orcfiuaiy course, J believe, ma- 
dam, said Bothwell, interrupt^ and antidpathig the q[uesikm. 

my moments of good luck like my ud^boonr-^ 
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hftTe drunk my bottle with Rochester, thrown a merry main 
with Bud^gham, and fought at Tangiers side hy side with 
Sh^dd. * my luck never lasted ; I could not make uscM 
friends out of my jolly companicms — ‘Perhaps I was not suffici- 
€ih% aware/' he continued, with some bitterness, ‘^how much 
the descendant of the Scottish Stewarts was honoured by being 
admitted into the convivialities of Wilmot and Yilliers,” 

But your Scottish friends, Mr. Stewart — ^your relations here, 
so numerous and so powerful?" 

“ Why, ay, my lady," replied the sergeant ; ** I believe some 
of them might have made me their gamekeeper, for I am a 
tolerable idiot — some of them would have entertained me as 
their bravo, for I can use my sword well — and here and there 
was one, wlfo, when better company was not to be had, would 
have made me his companion, since I can drink my three 
bottles of wine. But I don't iiow how it is — between service 
and service among my kinsmen, 1 prefer that of my cousin 
Charles as the most creditable of them all, although the pay is 
but poor, and^the livery far from splendid." 

It is a shame ! it is a burning scandal t" said Lady Mar- 
garet. Why do you not apply to his most sacred Mfgestyl 
he cannot but be surprised to hear that a scion of his august 

family” • 

* beg your pardon, madam," interrupted the serg^t ; 
am but a blunt soldimr, and I twt you will excuse me when 1 
say, his most sacred Mi^^^ Is buey in grafting scions of 
his own, than with nourishi^ those which were planted by his 
•grandfather's grandfather." 

Wen, Mr. Stewart," said Lady Margaret, *‘one thing you 
must laromise me — ^remain at TiUietudlem to-ni^t ; to-morrow 
1 expect your commanding <^cer, the gallant Olaverhouse, to 
whoin king and country are so much obliged for his exertions 
agai^ those who would turn, the world upside down. I will 
^eak to ium on the subject of your speedy promotion ; and I 
am eltiHiain he feeb too inuch, l^th what is due to tlm blood 
whii^ is y<mr veiD^ to the request of a lady so highly 
dbthigitis^ as myself, his most sa<^ Hsgesty, not to make 
bett^ provi^on for you ^an you have yet receiv^" 

much obliged to your ladyidiip, and I certainly wiU 
lemdinthere {Hriac^, since you request it, epeeialiy 

ds it wni ibe ihe way of piesenilni him to pdond 
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Grahame^ and obtaining his ultimate orders about the joang 
aparfc" ^ 

Who is your prisoner^ pray you?” said Lady 
A young fellow of rather &e better class in this neighbour* 
hood, who has been so incantious as to give (xmntenance to .bft 
of the murderers of the primate, and to &cilitate the dog’s 
escape.” 

^‘0, fie upon him 1” said Lady Margaret am but^apt 
to forgive the irguriea I have receiv^ at the hands, of these 
rogues, though some of them, Mr. Stewart, are of a kind not 
lite to be forgotten ; but those who would abet the peipetratois 
of so crud and deliberate a homicide on a single man, an old 
man, and a man of the Archbishop’s sacred profession — 0 fie 
upon him 1 if you wish to make him secure, with Kttle trouble 
to your people^ I will cause Harrison, or Gudyill, look for the 
key of our pit, or principd dungeon. It has not been open 
since the we^ after the victory of Kili^he, when my poor Sir 
Arthur Bellenden put twenty whigs into it ; but it is not more 
than two storeys breath ground, so it cannot be imwholesome, 
eiqwciaUy as I rather believe there is somewhere an opening to 
the outer air.” 

1 beg your pardon, madam,” answired the seigeant ; ** I dare 
say the dungeon is a most adxnirable one ; but I have promised 
to be dvil to the lad^ and I will take care he is watched so* 
as to render escape impossible. I’ll set those to look after him 
shall keep him as fast as if his legs were in the boots, or his 
fingers in the thumbikins.” 

Wdl, Mr. Stewart,” rejoined the lady, “ you best know your, 
own duty. I heartily wish you good evening, aud commit* you 
to the care of my steward, Harrison. I would ask you to ke^ 
ourSeLves company, but a— a — a — , 

^^0, madam, it requires no apobgy ; I am sensible the coarse 
red coat of Ei^ Charles II. does ought to annihilate the 
privileges of the red blood of King James V.” 

^^Not with me, I do assure you, Mr. Stewar^ you do mein* 
justice if you think so. I will sp^ to yoUr ofto to*morrDvr; 
and Itrust you riiall soon find yourself in a rank where therd 
shall be no anomalies to be reconciledr” 

I bdieve, madam,” said BothweQ, your goodness wiS find 
itseiy^ved; but I am obliged to you fmr ylm intention^^a^ 
at ainlentB, I will We a many with Ur. HairidqiL- 
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Lady Mai^garet took a ceimoiiiouB loav^ with all the reetpect 
whi(di she owed to rpyel blood, eireii when flowing In the Teins 
of a seigeanir of the Life-Guar^ ; again assuring Mr. Stewart, 
that whatever was in the Tower of TUlietudlem was heartily at 
h^seivioe and that of his attendants. 

Sergeant Bbthwdl did not fail to take the lady at her word, 
and readily forgot the height from which his family had 
descended, in a joyous carousal, during which Mr. Harrison 
exerted Mmself to produce the best wine in the cellar, and to 
excite his guest to be merry, by that seducing example which, 
in matters of conviviality, goes further than precept. Old Ghid- 
yiU associated himself with a party so mush to his taste, pretty 
much as Davy, in the Second Part of Henry the Fourth, mingles 
in the revels of his master. Justice Shallow. He ran down to 
the cellar at the risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some 
private catacomb, known, as he boasted, only to himself, and 
which never either had, or should, during his superintendence, 
render forth a bottle of its contents to any one but a real king^s 
friend. , 

<< When the Duke dined here,” said the butler, seating himselt 
at a distance from the table, being somewhat overawed by Both- 
well’s genealogy, but ye^fcitching his seat half-a-yard nearer at 
every clause of his speech, ^'nty leddy was importunate to have 

* a bottle of that burgundy” — (here he adviinced his seat a little) 
**but I dinna ken how it was, Mr. Stewart, I misdoubted him. 

I jaloused him,^ sir, no to he the friend to Gk>veniment he pretends : 
the family are'not to hppen to. That auld Duke James lost 

* his heart before he lost his head ; and the Worcester man was 
but Versh parritdi, neither gude to fry, boil, nor su]^ cauld” , 
(With this witty obe^rvation, he complete his flist pa^el, and 
commenced a zigzag, afl^ the manner of an experienced engineer, 
in order to ccntinue his approaches to thsrtable.) Sae, sir, the 
flistermy leddy cried ^Burgundy to hnr Grace, the auld Burgundy 
— (^oicO Burgundy — ^the Burgundy that came ower in the 
Typ^’nine'^he mair did I say to myseU, Deil a dra{> gangs 
down^hhi hause unless 1 was mair sensible o^ bis principle ; sa^ 

* and claret may serve him. Ha, m, gentlem^, as lang as I hae 
the ti^oVbntiierin this house o^ Tillietudl^n, I’ll tak it upon 
me|0 see that nae diidi^ or doubtfu’ is the betteor o’ 
mir mhihs. wheh I can find a true frknd to the Idng and his 
oause|.aiid a mdderale j^iicopacy^when l;fiad a^man, m I say, 
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that will stand by church and crown as I did mysdl in my 
master’s life, and all through MoniaWe? time, 1 tldnk there’s 
naething in the cellar ower gude to be spared on hkn.” 

By this time he had completed a lodgment in the bod^ of 
the place, or, in other words, adyanoed his seat dose to tLe 
table. 

“And now, Mr. Francis Stewart of Bothwell, I have the 
honour to drink your gude health, and a commission t’j^e, and 
much luck may ye have in raking this country clear o’ whigs and 
roundheads, &.natie8 and Covenanters.” 

Bothwell, who, it inay wdl be believed, had long ceased to be 
v^ scrupulous in point of society, which he regulated more by 
his convenience and station in IMo than his ancestry, readily 
anitwered the butler’s pledge, acknowledging, at the same time, 
the excellence of the wine ; and Mr. Gud^, thus adopted a 
r^ilar member of the company, continued to furnish them 
with the means ' of mirth until an early hour in the next 
morning. 


OHAPTER NrifTH. 

<• 

Bid I hat p;aipose to emhark with thee 
On the amooth soifsce of a eummer sea, 

And would forsake the skiff and make ^e shore 
When the winds whistle and the tempests roar ? 

Fbiob. 

Whilb Lady Margaret held, with the high-descended sergeant 
of dragoons, the conference which we have detailed in the pre- 
ceding pages, her grand-daughter, partalmig in a less degree her 
ladysMp’s enthusiasm for all who were sprung of the blo^-royal, 
did not honour Sergeant JBothwell with more attention than a 
single glance, which showed her a tall powerful person, and a 
set of hardy weather-beaten features, to which pride and. dissipa- , 
tion had given an air where discontent mingled with the iceckl^ : 
gaiety of desperation. The other soldiers tiered still less to* 
detat^ her consideration ^ but from the prjscmar, muflled aijid 
disguisi^ as he was, she ifbund it . imposrible to withdraw . 
ejaSt sbe blamed heradf for indulg^'a curiosity whit^ 
seenMpoiviousIy to give pain to him who wna bn olne^, . ' 
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l wish/’ she said to Jenny Dennison, who was the immediate 
attendant yn her ^person, 1 wish we knew who that poor fellow 
is.” , * 

I was just thinking sae mysell, Miss Edith,” said the wait- 
iSgVoman ; but it oanna be Ouddie Headrigg, b^use he’s taller 
and no, sae stout.” 

^^Yet,” continued Miss Bellenden, ‘^it may be some poor 
neighbour, for whom we might have cause to interest ourselves.” 

“I can sune learn wha he is,” said the enterprising Jenny, 
if the sodgers were anes settled and at leisure, for 1 ken ane 
0 * them very weel — the best-looking and the youngest o’ them. 

** I think you know all the idle young fellows about the 
country,” answered her mistress. 

**Na, Miss Edith, I am no sae free o* my acquaintance* as 
that,” answered the ilUo4e^ambre. “ To be sur^ folk canna 
help kenning the folk by head-mark that they see aye glowering 
and looking at them at kirk and market ; but 1 ken few lads to 
speak to ui^ess it be them o’ the family, and the three Steinsons, 
and Tam Rand, and the young millor, and the five Howiesons 

in Nethersheils, and lang Tam Gilry, and” 

Pray cut ^ort a list of exceptions which threatens to be a 
long one, and tell me hoV^ou come to know this young soldier,” 
said Miss Bellenden. * 

“Lord, Miss Edith, it’s Tam Halliddy — Trooper Tam, as 
• they ca’ him, — that was wounded by the hill-folk at the con- 
venticle at Outer-side Muir, and lay here while he was under 
cure. I can wk him onything, and Tam will no refrise to 
*ansvi^er me, PU be caution for him.” 

^*Tty, then,” said Miss Edith, “if you can find an oppor- 
tunity to ask him the name of his pri^ner, and come to my 
room and teU me what jio says.” 

J^y Dennison proceeded on her errand, but soon returned 
with such a face (^ surprise and dismay as evinced a deep 
inl^t in Ike fate of the priscmer. 

< ^ What is the matter 1” said Edith anxiously ; “ does it prove 
^ be (^ddiej after poor Mowl” 

“Ouddie, Miss.Edith1 Na I ha ! it’s nae Oud^e,” blubbered 
- out;i^e Mthftd*fiUe-de-cluunbre, sensible of the pain which her 
to Inflict on her young mistiM. “O dear, 
Ediths ifs yoWitg Milnwood himsdl I” 
r “Ynhiig Mitew^ Edith^ in her turn, 
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** it is impossible — totally impossible I His uncle attends the 
dergyman indulged by law, and has ne coimectiQip whatever 
with the refiractoiy people; and he himself has nenrer inteafered 
in this unhappy dissension ; he must be totally innocent, unleiu 
he has been standing up for some invaded right.” ' 

0, my dear Miss ^th,” said her atten(^t, these are not 
days to a^ what’s right or what’s wrang ; if he were as iunocent 
as the new-born infant, they would find some way of piaMng 
him guilty, if they liked ; but Tam Halliday says it wiU touch 
his life, for he has been resetting ane o’ the Fife gentlemen that 
killed that auld carle of an Archbishop.” 

His life 1” exclaimed Edith, starting hastily up, and speak- 
ing with a hurried and tremulous accent ; — they cannot — ^they 
shall not — ^1 will speak for him — th^ shall not hurt him !*’ 

0, my dear young leddy, think on your grandmother ; think 
on the danger and the difficdty,” added Jenny ; for he’s kept 
under dose confinement till Olaverhouse comes up in the morning, 
and if he doesna gie him full satisfaction, Tam Halliday says 
there will be brief wark wi* him — Eheel down— ^midc r^y — 
present — fire — ^just as they did wi’ auld ddaf John Macbriar, 
that never understood a single question they pat till him, and 
sae lost his life for lack o’ hiring.” 

Jenny,” said the young lady, '‘if he should die, I will die 
with him ; there is no time to talk of danger or difficulty. I* 
will put on a plaid, and slip down with you to the place where 
they have kept him — 1 wffi throw mysdf at the feet of the 

sentmd, and entreat him, as he has a soul to be saved” 

" Eh, guide us !” interrupted tiie maid, " our young leddy at*> 
the fbet o’ Trooper Tam, and speaking to him about his soul, 
when the pair diidd hardly kenS whether he has ane or no, 
unless that he whUes swears by it ! — ^that will never do ; but 
what maun be maun be, and 111 never desert a true-love ^use — 
And sae, if ye maun see young Milnwood, though I ken nae gude 
it win do, but to make ^th your hearts the tairmr, I’ll e’en tak 
the risk o’t, and try to manage Tam Halli<ky ; but ye matm let 
me hae my ain gate, and no spesk ae wordr^l^’s keeiai^ gWi| 
o’er Milnwood in the eastern round of the tower.” 

"Qo, go, fetch me a plaid,” said Edith. me Imt See 

him, ehd I wiU find some remedy to his danger^ Haste yj^ 
J^M ss ever ye hope to hsYe go^ idi my han^’^ 

Jwiy hastened, and soon returned witfa a |daid»l in. wWb 
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Edith muffled heradf so as completely to screen face, and 
in part to disguise hes person. This irdB a mode of arranging 
the plaid very common among the ladies of that century, and 
the earlier port of the succeeding one ; so much so, indeed, that 
venerable sages of the Kirk, conceiving that t^ mode gave 
tempting facilities for intrigue, directed more than one act of 
Ass^bly against this use of the mantle. But &shion, as usual, 
proved too strong for authority, and while plaids continued to 
be worn, women of all ranks occasionally employed, them as a 
sort of muffler or veil.^ Her face and figure thus concealed, 
Edith, holding by her attendant’s arm, hastened with trembling 
steps to the place of Morton’s confinement. 

This was a small study or closet, in one of the turrets, 
opening upon a gallery in which the sentinel was pacing to Ind 
fro j for ‘Sergeant Bothwell, scrupulous in observing his word, 
and perhaps touched with some compassi<m for the prisoner’s 
youth and genteel demeanour, had waived the indignity of 
putting his guard into the same apartment with huu. Halli- 
day, therefore, with his carabine on his onn, walked up and 
down the gmleiy, ^occasionally solacing himsdf with a draught 
of ale, a huge fia^ of whi<^ stood upon the table at one end 
of the apartment, and at other times humming the lively 
Scottish idr — • 

Between Saint Jolmetone and Bonny Dundee 
I'U gar ye be fain to follow me. 

Jenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once more to let her 
, her own way, 

** I can manage the trooper wed eneugh,” die said, “ for as 
rough as he is-^1 ken their, nature weel ; but ye maunna say a 
single word.” 

She accordingly op^ed the door of the gallery just as the 
sentinel had turned his back i&Qm it, and taking up the tune 
whi<% he hummed, she sung in a coquettish .tone of rustic 
rsfflsiy— ‘ ^ 

' Jf, I were iffi follow a pc^ aodger lad, 

* \ Hj Mends ifod lie angiy, my minnie be mad ; 

. tIoneeidmKat of an individual, wh||e In pabUe or promlacaoBa soci^, was then 
wm ednimoni Bbgland, wbei^' no plaids ware wom,,iho ladtoa used visard 
iwm fDrae;minkS patpope, and Jttas gaUanta drew tbe iddriia of fh^r eloabs over 
tl»rtl)ttibflRndet^soastocoverpa^ ^^tbialateppalNdlyaniid^^ 

- - ■ ' i-' • 
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Alaltd, or a lord, they were fitter for^me^ 

' 8ae ru never be fain to follow th ^. — ^ 

** A &ir challenge, by Jove," cried the aentinel, tto^g rotmd, 

and from two at once ; but if a not ea^ to bang the soldier 
with his bandoleers;” then taking up the song where Ibhe 
damsel had stopt — 

To follow me ye weel may be glad, 

A rfiare of my eupper, a share of my bed, « 

To the sound of the drum to range fearless and fre^ 
ru gar ye be fain to follow me. 

“ Gome, my pretty lass, and kiss me for my song.” 

1 should not have thought that, Mr. Halliday,” answered 
Jenny, with a look and tone expressing just the necessary degree 
of contempt at the proposal, ^'and, I’se assure ye, ye’ll hae but 
little o’ my company uxdess ye show gentler havings^It wasna 
to hear that sort o’ nonsense that brought me here wi’ my friend, 
and ye should think shame o* yoursdl, ’at should ye.” 

Umidi I and what sort of nonsense did bring you here, then, 
Mrs. Dennison)” 

<<My kinswoman has some particular Itosiness with your 
prisoner, young Mr. Hany Morton, and I am come wf her to 
spe^dc till him.” 

^‘The devil you arel” answered the sentinel. ‘‘And pray, 
Mrs. Dennison^ how dici your kinswoman and you propose to get 
inf You are rather too plump to whisk through a keyhole, 
and opening the door is a thing not to be spoke of.” 

“ It’s no a thing to be epokea o’, but a thing to be duhe,” 
replied the persevering damsel 

“We’ll see about that, my bonny Jenny;” i^d tiie soldier 
resomed his march, humming, as he walkri id and to along 
the galleiy— * 

Eedc Into the draw-well, 

Janet» JaneV 

Then ye’ll see your bmmy sell, ; v « 

Hy joe Janet , . 

“So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Ur. BfilUdayt, 
wed; g^e e^en to ye— ye hae seen to li^V me, aado^ to 
bonny die too,” said J’eni^, hedging l^wemi her a;i^ 
ttiumb a splen^ sflrer dd&r. : > ^ s 

“^ve him gold, gjve him gdd," to AgijiiilfiiS 
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Silver’s e’en oW gude for the like o* him,” replied Jenny, 
''that disna caoa foi^ the blink o’ a bonny lassie’s ee — and 
what’s watir, he wad think there was something mair in’t than 
a kinswoman o’ mine. My certyl siller’s no sae plenty wi’ 
WSf let alane gowd.” Having addressed this advice aside to her 
mistress, she raised her voice and said, " My cousin winna stay 
ony langer, Mr. Halliday; sae, if ye please, gude e’en t’ye.” 

"Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said the trooper; “rein up and 
parley, Jenny. If I let your kinswoman in to speak to my 
prisoner, you must stay here and keep me company till she come 
out again, and then we’ll all be well pleased, you know.” 

" The fiend be in my feet then,” said Jenny ; “ d’ye think my 
kinswoman and me are gaun to lose our gude name wi’ cracking 
clavers wi’ the like o’ you or your prisoner either, without some- 
body by to see fair play 1 Hegh, hegh, sirs 1 to see sic a difference 
between folks’ promises and performance 1 Ye were aye willing 
to alight puir Ouddie ; but an 1 had asked him to oblige me in 
a thing, though it had been to cost his hanging, he wadna hae 
stude twice about it.” 

“D — ^n Cfiddie4” retorted the dragoon, “ he’ll be hanged in 
good earnest, 1 hope. I saw him to-day at Milnwood with his 

old puritani<^ b of a mother, and if I had thought I was 

to have had him cast in my dish, 1 would have brought him up 
• at my horse’s tail — we had law enough to bear us out.” 

, " Yery weel, very weel — See if Ouddie winna hae a lang shot 

at you ane o^ thae days, if ye gar him tak the muir wi’ sae 
mony honest folk. He can hit a mark brawly ; he was third at 
« the popiigay : and he’s as true of his promise as of ee and hand, 
though he* disna mak sic a phrase about it as some acquaint- 
ance o’ yours — But it’s a’ ane to me — Come, cousin, we’ll 
away.” 

"Stay, Jeojxy; d — i me, if I hang fire more than another 
when I have, said a thing,” said the soldier, in a hesitating tone. 
" Yniiere is the sergeant 1” 

" iDritfidiig and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, " wi’ the steward 

and John QudyiQ*” 

* "Sq^ so— -he’s safe eiioi#i-*-and where are my comrades?” 

Hidliday* 

the brown bowl iri’ the fowler and the &looner, and 
some.# the setting ^ 

^ve they plenty of alet” 

• toi^ 


s 
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Sax gallons, as gude as e’er was masked,^’ said the maid. 

“Well, then, my pretty Jenny,” said .the i^^lenting sentinel, 
“they are fast tiU the hour of relieTing guard, ahd perhaps 
something later; and so, if you will promise to come alone Ihe 
next time” 

“ Maybe I will, and maybe I winna,” said Jenny ; “ but if ye 
get the dollar, ye’ll like that just as weel.” 

“I’ll bo d — n’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking the money, 
however ; “ but it’s always something for my risk ; for if Olaver- 
house hears what I have done, he wdl build me a horse as high 
as the Tower of Tillietudlem. But every one in the regiment 
takes what they can come by; I am sure Bothwell and his 
blood-roytd shows us a good example. And if I were trusting 
to you, you little jilting devd, 1 should lose both pains and 
powder; whereas this fellow,” looking at the piece, “will be 
good as far as he goes. So, come — there is the door open for 
you ; do not stay groaning and praying with the young whig now, 
but be ready, when I caB at the door, to start, as if they were 
sounding * Horse and away.* ” 

So speaking, Halliday unlodred the d«or of the doset, 
admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswoman, locked it be- 
hind them, and hastily reassumed the indifferent measured 
step and time-killing whistle o£ a sentind upon his regular 
duty. c 

The door, whidi slowly opened, discovered Morton with both 
arms rec^^ upon a table, and his head resting upon them in 
a posture of deep dejection. He raised his face as the door 
opened, and perceiving the female figures which it admitted,^ 
started up in gr^t surj^m Edith, as if modesty had quelled 
the courage which despair had bestowed, stood about a ya^ 
from the door, without having either the power to speak or to 
advance. AU the plans of aid, rdief,* or ccn^ort, whidi she 
had proposed to lay before her lover, seemed at once to have 
vanished from her recollection, and only a painful diaos 
ideas, wilk which was mingl^ a (m that db had dagnuM 
herself in ike eyes of Horton by a st^ whidi might appw 
precipitate and unfeminine. She hung motionleas and al^ 
most powerless upon the ann of her attendant, who in vMh 
endeavoured to reassure and ini^e her with by, 

whSeparngf “We are in now, madte^ and lye mann 
hast d time ; for, douhtteas, the corp^ or the ^rgeani 
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will gang the roim^, and it wad be a pity to hae the poor lad 
Halliday punished foikhis civility." 

Morton * in the meantime, was timidly advancing, suspecting 
the truth j for what other female in the house, excepting Edith 
herself, was likdy to take an interest in his misfortunes 9 and 
yet a^d, owing to the doubtful twilight and the muffled 
dress, Of making some mistake which might be prejudicial to the 
object of his affections. Jenny, whose ready wit and forward 
mann^ well qualffled her for such an office, hastened to break 
the ice. 

“ Mr. Morton, Miss Edith’s very sorry for your present situa- 
tion, and " 

It was needless to say more ; he was at her side, almost at 
her feet, pressing her unresisting hands, and loading her with 
a profusion of thanks and gratitude which would be hardly 
intelligible from the mere broken words, unless we could 
describe the tone, the gesture, the impassioned and hurried 
indications of deep and tumultuous feeling, with which they 
were accompanied. 

For two or thre^ minutes, Edith stood as motionless as the 
statue of a saint which receives the adoration of a worshipper ; 
and when she recovered herself sufficiently to withdraw her 
hands from.Heniy’s grasp, she could at hmt only faintly arti- 
<culate,/^ I have taken a strange step, Mr. Morton — a step," she 
• continued with more coherence, as her ideas arranged themselves 
in consequence of a strong effort, ^^that perhaps may expose me 
to censure in your eyes — But I have long permitted you to use 
•the language of friendship — perhaps 1 might say more — too 
long to leave you when the world seems to have left you. How, 
or why, is this imprisonment 1 what can be done 9 can my uncle, 
who thinks so highly of you— ^can your own kinsman, Milnwood, 
be of no use? are there no means? and what is likely to be the 
event?" ; . 

what it will," aiOTeared Hetiiy^ contriving to make him- 
self maMef hand i^t had escaped ftom him, but which 
was jaoiy again abandoned to his dasp, ^*be what it will, it is to 
ihe ftom this moment the most w^me incident of a weaiy 
life, ^ you, dearest |Jdith---/otgive me, I; shotiH have said 
but nusfortune claims strange p^vi^ges— to 
1 owed the &w hapgy moments which have gilded a 
glocany.i^tnibe; aiad If I am now to lay it dowli, fbe recol- 
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leotton of this hoDOur will be my happmeas in the last Imur of 
suffering.” • • 

^^But is it even thus, Mr. Morton?” said Miss^Bellenden. 
“ Have you, who used to mix so little in these unhappy feud^ 
become so suddenly and deeply implicated, that nothing slfdft 
of” 

She paused, unable to bring out the word which should have 
come next. ^ 

** Nothing short of my life, you would say ? ” replied Morton, 
in a calm, Imt melancholy tone ; I believe that will be entii^y 
in the besoms of my judges. My guards spoke of a possibility 
of exchanging the penalty for entry into foreign service. 1 
thought I oodd have embraced the alternative ; and yet. Miss 
Bellenden, since 1 have seen you once more, 1 feel that exile 
would be more galling than death.” 

“ And is it then true,” said Edith, “ that you have been so 
desperately rash as to entertain communication with any of those 
crud wretches who assassinated the primate )” 

** I knew not even that such a crime had beeu committed,” 
replied Morton, when I gave unhappily a bight’s lodging and 
concealment to one of those rash and crud men, the ancient 
friend and comrade of my father. But my ignorance will avail 
me little; for^vho, Miss Bellendbn, save you, will believe it? 
And what is worse, I am at least uncertain whether, even if 
had known the crime, I could have brought my mind, under 
all the drcumstances, to refuse a temporary refuge to the 
fugitive.” 

**And by whom,” said Edith, anxiously, ‘*or under what^ 
authority, will the investigation of your conduct take place ?” 

^ Under that of Colonel Orahame of daverhouse, 1 am givmi 
to understand,” said Morton ; *^one of the miHtaiy cammission, 
to whom it ^ pleased our kmg, our privy eoundl, and our 
parliament, that used to be more tenacious of our liberties, to 
commit the sole chaige of our goods and of our litres.” \ . 

datrerhouse 1” said Edith, frdotly; ^^merdM Hfhveu 1 
you are lost m you are tried 1 He wrote to my gnaidn^e^ib^ 
that he was to be here to-moirow morning, on his rQa4; to tbe 
head of the county, where some deaerate men, animated ^ 
the presence of two or three of the BCtom in the fnimate^s 
mindBri are said to haive assmnbled tat tim Ipuipese of 
a stsa# against the Oovemment. £Qs expressioiiB male 
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me shudder, when I could not; guess that— that— a 
friend”—^ • • 

not he too much alarmed on my account, my dearest 
Edith/^ said Henry, as he supported her in Us arms. Olaver- 
tcMse, though stem and relentless, is, by all accounts, brave, 
fair, ard honourable. I am a soldier’s son, and will plead my 
cause like a soldier. He will perhaps listen more favourably to 
a blunt and unvarnished defence, than a truckling and time- 
serving judge, might do. And indeed, in a time when justice 
is in all its branches so completely corrupted, I would rather 
lose my life by open military violence, than be conjured out of 
it by the hocus-pocus of some arbitr^ lawyer, who lends the 
knowledge he h^ of the statutes made for our protection, to 
wrest thmn to our destruction.*’ 

<< You are lost — ^you are lost, if you are to plead your cause 
with Olaverhouse !*’ sighed Ediib ; ^‘root and branchwork is the 
mildest of his expressions. The unhappy primate was his inti- 
mate friend and early patron. * No excuse, no subterfoge,’ said 
his letter, ^ shall save either those connected with the deed, or 
such as have given them countenance and shelter, from the 
ample and bitter penally of the law, until I shall have taken 
as many lives in vengeance of this atrocious murder, as the old 
man had grey hairs upon his f^erable head.* There is nmther 
'ruth nor favour to be found with him.” * 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained silent, now 
ventured, in tiie extremity of distress which the lovers felt, but 
for which they* were unable to devise a remedy, to offer her own 
•advice. 

*‘Wi’ your leddyahip’s pardon. Miss Edith, and young Mr. 
Morton’s, we maunna waste time. Let Milnwood take my 
plaid and gown ; I’ll slip them aff in the dark comer, if he’ll 
promise no to lo^ about, and he may walk past Tam Halliday, 
who is half bliad with his ale, and I can tell him a canny way 
to g^ out o’ the Tow^, and your leddyship will gang quietly 
to y&oBt ain romn, and ITl row mys^ in his grey doak, and pit 
pa his hat, and i^y the prtsoner till the coast’s dear, and then 
FU oty to Tam HaDiday, and gar him let me out” 

Lei you . out said Morton j they’ll make your lUb 
answer ii’’ ‘ 

•^efer a bit,’’*r^ed Jenny j Tam danma tdl he let ony- 
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body in, for hid ain sake; and 111 gar him find some otiier gate 
to aocount for the escape.” 

** Will you, by G — 1” said the sentind, suddenly opming the 
door of the apartment j ''if 1 am half blind, I am not deaf, and 
you should not plan an escape quite so loud, if you expe^llb 
go through with it. Come, come, Mrs. Janet — ^maroh, troops 
quick time — ^trot, d — n me ! — ^And you, madam kinswoman, — 

I won't ask your real name, though you were going to play me 
so rascally a trick, — ^but I must make a dear ganison ; so beat 
a retrte^t, unless you would have me turn out the guarcL^' 

“ I hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, “ you will not men- 
tion this circumstance, my good friend, and trust to my honour 
to acknowledge your cMity in keeping the secret. If you 
overheard our conversation, you must have observed that we 
did not accept of, or enter into, the hasly proposal made by this 
good-natured girl,” 

“ Oh, devili^ good-natured, to be sure,” said Halliday. “ As 
for the rest, 1 guess how it is, and 1 scorn to bear malice, or 
tell tales, as much as another; but no thanks ^to that little 
jilting devil, Jenny Dennison, who deserves & tight skelping for 
trying to 1^ an honest lad into a scrape, just because he was 
so silly as to like her good-for-litUe chit face.” 

Jenny had no better means *Df justification than the last 
apology to which her sex trust, and usually not in vain ; she* 
preas^ her handkerchief to her fiice, sobbed with great vehe- * 
menoe, and either wept, or managed, as Halliday might have 
said, to go through the motions wonderfully weU. 

^'And now,” continued the soldier, somewhat mollified, ^*if« 
you have anything to say, say it in two minutes, and let me see 
your backs turned; for if Bothwell take it into his drunken 
head to make the rounds half-an-hour^too soon, it will be a 
black business to us all.” 

^‘JParewdl, Edith,” whispered Morton, assuming a firmness 
he was far from possessing ; not reSnain hete — ^laavn me 
to my fate— it cannot be b^ond endurance since you ate jn* 
terested in ik — Oood-night, good-mght 1-^Do not remain hd^ 
till you are discovered.” ... * 

Thus saying, he resigned her to her attendant, by whom die 
was quietly M and pa^y supported out of the apartaneni 

^Svexy one has his taste, to be sine,” said EUBday ; 
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d-^n me if I would have vexed so sweet a girl as that is, for all 
the whig^ that ever swore the Covenant” 

When Edith had regained her apartment, she gave way to 
a* burst of grief which alarmed Jenny Dennison, who hastened 
^ administo such scraps of consolation as occurred to her. 

pinna vex yoursell sae muckle, Miss Edith,” said that 
faithM attendant ; ** wha kens what may happen to help young 
Milnwood ? He’s a brave lad, and a bonny, and a gentleman 
of a good foi;tune, and they winna string the like o’ him up as 
they do the puir whig bodies that they catch in the muirs, like 
straps o’ onions. Maybe his uncle will bring him aff, or maybe 
your ain grand-uncle will speak a gude word for him — ^he’s weel 
acquent wi’ a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 

“You are tight, Jenny — you are i^ht,” said Edith, recover- 
ing herself firom the stupor into which she had sunk ; “ this is 
no time for despair, but for exertion. You must find some one 
to ride this very night to my unde’s with a letter.” 

“ To Chamwood, madaml It’s unco late, and it’s sax miles 
an’ a bittock doun the water. I doubt if we can find man and 
horse the night, mair especially as they hae mounted a sentinel 
before the gate. Puir Cuddie I he’s gane. puir fallow, that wad 
hae dune aught in the warld I bade him, and ne’er 'asked a 
xbason^--an’ I’ve had nae tidie to draw up wi’ the new jdeugh- 
lad yet; forby that, they say he’s gaun'to be married to Meg 
Murdieson, iU-faur’d euttie as she is.” 

“You must find some one to go, Jenny; life and death de- 
pend upon it.' 

“ I wad gang mysell, my leddy, for I could creep out at the 
window 0^ the pantry, and speel down by the auld yew-tree 
wed ^eugh — ^1 hae played that trick ere now. But the road’s 
unco wild, and sae many red-coats about, forby the whigs, that 
are no mUcMe better (the young lads o’ them) if they meet a 
ftaim body their lane in the muirs. I wadna stand for the walk 
^Pcan ten mQes by moonlight weel enough.” 

]b there no one you can think of, that, for money or favour, 

. muld serve me so &r1”adDed Edith, in great anxiety." * 

“I dinna ken,” said Jennjr, after a moment’s co^dmition, 
“ unless it be Guse Qibbie ; and he’ll miaybe no kdi the Way, 
though it’a no sap difficult to hit, if he keep the horse-road, and 
sdM the turn at^ tbe Oapperdeui^, and diim drown himsell 
in &e Whomlekini-]^e, or &’ ower the scto at the Deil’s 
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Loaomg, or hubs ony o’ the kittle steps at the Pass o’ Walk* 
srary, or be carried to the hiUs by the vrhsgs, cor be t|teii to the 
tolb^th by the red-coats.” 

^*A11 ventures must be run,” said Edith, cutting shcurt tHe 
list of chances against Ooose Gibbie’s safe arrived at the endm 
ids pilgrimage ; — ^^all risks must be run, unless you can find a 
l^etter messenger. Go, bid the boy get ready, and get him out 
of the Tov^er as secretly as you can. If he meets any ope, let 
him say he’s carrying a letter to M^or Bellenden of Ohamwood;' 
but without mentioning any names.” ♦ 

*‘1 understand, madam,” said Jenny Dennison ; ^*1 warrant 
the callout will do weel enough, and Tib, the hen-wife, will tak 
care o’ the geese for a word o’ my mouth ; and I’ll t^ Gibbie 
your ledd^ip will mak his peace wi’ Lady Margaret, and we’ll 
gie him a dollar.” 

“ Two, if he does his errand well,” said Edith. 

Jenny departed to rouse Goose Gibbie out of his slumbers, to 
which he was usually consigned at sundown, or shortly after, 
he keeping the hours of the birds under his charge. During 
her alienee, Edith took her writing materi^s, prepared 
against her return the following letter, superscriW, — “ For the 
Imds of Ms^'or Bellenden of Ohamwood, my much honoured 
uncle, These : * 

My dear Uncle — This will serve to inform you I am de- 
sirous to know how your gout is, as we did not see you at the 
wappenschaw, which made both my grandmother and myself 
very uneaEfy. And if it will permit you to travel, we shall be 
happy to see you at our poor house to-morrow at the hour of 
breal^t, as Colonel Grahame of Olaverhouse is to this 
way on march, and we would willingly have your asristance 
to receive and entertain a notary man of sudi dilution, who, 
probably, will not be much d^ghted with the company of 
women. Also, my dw uncle, I juay you to let Mis, Oarefo’t, 
your , housekeeper, send me my douMe-trimmed p^uasoy vrith 
1 the hanging sleeves^ whidi she will find in the third dr^er of , 
the walnut press in the green room, which you axe so ^d as 
to , ^ mine. Also, my tor uncle, I {ffay you to send me ito 
second volume of toe Grand Oyrus, as I have cmly read as fox 
as toe imprisonment oi FfailidaSpes upon toe seven hundredto 
and toUII^-thiid page; but, above aUi I entoeat you to come to, 
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US to-mocrov before eight of the dock, whidi, aa y(w pacing 
nag ia 8o,good,*you*ma7 well do withont liaing b^ore your 
tu^ hour. So, praying to God to preserve your health, 1 rest 
TOW dutiful and loving niece, 

“Edith Bbllbkdbn. 

“ I'ottscrvpinm. A party of soldiers have last night brought 
your ^end, young Mr. Heniy Morton of Milnwood, hither as a 
fuisoner. I condude you will be sony for the young gentle- 
man, and therefore let you know this, in case yon may think of 
speaking to Colonel Grahame in his bdialf I have not men- 
tioned his name to my grandmother, knowing her piqudice 
agdnst the family.” 

This epistle being duly sealed and ddivered to Jenny, that 
- fdthful confidant Intoned to put the same in the charge of 
Goose Gibbie, whom she found in readiness to start from the 
castie. She then gave him various instructions touching the 
road, which she apprehended he was likdy to mistake, not 
having travelled it above five or six times, and possessing only 
the same slender proportion of memory as of judgment. Lastly, 
she smuggled him out of the garrison through the pantry window 
into the branchy yew-tree wMch grew dose beside it, and had 

* the satis&ctiou to see him readi the bottom in safety, and take 
• the right turn at the,c<mimencement of his journey. She then 

returned to prasnade her young mistress to go to bed, and to 
lull her to redt, if possible, with assurances of Gibbie’s success 

• in his embassy, only qualified by a passing regret that the 
trusty Cuddle, with w^m the commission nught have been 
more safdy reposed, was no longer within reach of serving hor. 

More fortunate as § messenger than as a cavalier, it was 
Gibbie^s good hap m^er than, his good management, which, 
after he gone adany not oftener than nine times, and given 
his garments a taste of the variation of each bog, Inrook, and 
between Tillietudlem and Chamwood, plac^ him abont 
^btm. before tiie gate of Mqjcu Bdlenden’s mansion, having 
'eompl^ a walk of ten miles (for the bittodc as usual, 
amounted to fimr) in little more than the same nmnber of honn 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

At last cotnss ths tto^, by tba word of command 
Dram np in oar oonit, 'wbere tlie Captain cries, Stand t 

• Swift. 

« 

Majob BsLLENBBN’d ancient valet, Gideon Pike, ae he ad- 
justed his master’s dothes by his I^-side, preparatory to the 
worthy veteran’s toilet, acquainted him, as an apology for dis- 
turbing him an hour earlier than bis usual time of rising, that 
there was an express from Tillietudlem. 

<< From Tillietudlem !” said the old gentleman, rising hastily 
in his bed, and sitting bolt upright. Open the shutters. Pike 
— I hope my sister-in-law is well — furl up the bed-curtain. 
What have we all herel” (glancing at Edith’s note). *^The 
gout ] why, she knows I have not hi^ a fit since Oan^emas. — 
The wappenschawt 1 told her a month since I was not to be 
there. Paduasoy and hanging-sleeves? why, hang the gips^ 
herself! — Grand Cyrus and PMlipdastus ? — Philip Devil! — ^is 
the wench gone crazy all at once? was it worth while to send 
an express and wake me at five* in the morning for all this ^ 
trash? — But what says her postscriptum? — Mercy on us I” ‘ 
he exclaimed on perusing it — *^Pike, saddle old Eil^he * 
instantly, and another horse for yourself.” 

hope nae ill news frae the Tower, sir?” said Pike, 
astonished at his master’s sudden emotion. 

^^Tes — ^no— yes-^that is, 1 must meet Olaverhouse there on 
some express business ; so l^t and saddle, Pike, as frst as you 
can. 0 Lord 1 what times are these !-«-the poor lad-*my old 
' cronie’s son I — and the silly wench sticks it into her postscrip- 
tom, as idle cidls it, at the tail of all this trumpery about old 
gowns and new romances!” ] 

In a few mmutes the good old officer was Ally ^uii4>cd; 

* and having" mounted upon his arm-gaunt char^ as soberly as« 
Mark Antony himself could have dmie, he paced forth his way 
to die Tower of Tillietudlmn* 

On ik» road he formed the prudent resdut^ to s^ nothing 
to diiyld lady (whose dislike to B:esbyteidans of all kin^ Im 
knew Wbe inveterate) of the quality and rank of the prisoner 
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detained within her walls, but to tiy his own influence with 
ClaTerhomie to bbtaili Morton’s liberation. 

Being so loysd as he is, he must do somethii^ for so old a 
^yaJier as 1 am/’ said the yeteran to himself; '^and if he is so 
*good a soldier as the world speaks of, why, he will be glad to 
serye. an old soldier’s son. I neyer knew a real soldier that was 
not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; and I think the execution of 
the kws (though it’s a pity they And it necessary to make them 
so seyere) may be a thousand times better entrusted with them 
than with peddling lawyers and thick-skulled country gentlemen. » 

Such were the ruminations of M^or Miles Bellenden, .which 
were terminated by John Gudyill (not more than half-drunk) 
taking hold of his bridle, and assisting him to dismount in the 
rough-payed court of Tillietudlem. 

“ Why, John,” said the yeteran, “ what deyil of a discipline . 
is ihis you haye been keeping 1 You haye been reading Qeneya 
print this morning already.” 

haye been reading the Litany,” said John, shaking his 
head wfth a look of drunken grayity, and haying only caught 
one word of the ftsyor’s address to him ; “ life is short, sir ; we 
are flowers of the field, sir” — ^hiccup — ** and lilies of the yaUey.” 

** Flowers and lilies ) Why, man, such carles as thou and I 
ean hardly be called better than old hemlocks, decayed nettles^ 
or withered rag-weed ; but 1 suppose you think that we ore still 
worth watering,” 

“ I am an old soldier, sir, I thank Heayen” — hiccup—- 

‘^An old skinker, you mean, John. But come, neyer mind, 
show me the way to your mistress, old lad.” 

John Oudyill led the way to the stone hall, where Lady 
Margaret was fidgeting about, superintending, arranging, and 
re-fonning the preparations m^e for the reception of the celo 
brated Olaverhouse, whom one party honoured and extolled as a 
hero, and mother execrated as a bloodthirsty oppressor. 

Did I not tdl you,” said Lady Margaret to her principal 
attendant — ^'^did I not tdl you, Mysie, that it was my 
, espedjal pleasure on this occasion to Mye eyeiything in the* 
precise oMer wherein it was upon that famous morning when his 
most sacred Majesty partook of his disjune at Tillietadlem 

Doubt^, sjich were your ladyship’s commands, and to the 

[The Geam "fikiok of Disdplms,'^ adopted hythe Scotflrii Pn»by- 
jfiedansr]. 
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b«t of my lemembiance” wbb Mysie aiusworiii^, when her 

. ladyship broke in Then wherc^re is* Ihe vei^n pasly 

placed on the left side of the throne, and the stoup of claret 
upon the right, when ye may right weel remember, Mysie, th^t 
his most sacred M^esty wi^ his ain hand shifted the pasty^to 
the same side with the flagon, and said they were top good 
friends to be parted!” 

mind that wed, madam,” said Mysie; **and if S. had 
forgot, 1 have heard your leddyship often speak about that 
grand morning sin’ syne; but I thought everything was to be 
placed just as it was when his M^esty, Ood bless him, came 
into this room, looking mair like an angel than a man, if he 
hadna been sae black-a-vised.” 

Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie ; for in whatever way his 
most sacr^ Mf^esty ordered the position of the trenchers and 
flagons, that, as weel as his royal pleasure in greater matters, 
should be a law to his subjects, and shall ever be to Uiose of the 
house of TillietudlenL” 

Weel, madam,” said Mysie, making the alterations required, 
it*s easy mending the error ; but if every thmg is just to be as 
his Majesty left it, there should be an unco hole in the venison 
pasty,” 

At this moment the door opened. 

Who is that, John Gudyill ?” exclaimed the old lady. “ I 
can speak to no one just now. Is it you, my dear brother!” 
she continued, in some surprise, as the Mqjor entered ; ** this is 
a right early visit.” 

^^Kot more early than welcome, I hope,” readied M^jor 
Bellenden, as he saluted the widow of his deceai^ broihOT; “but 
1 heard by a note which Edith sent to Ohamwood about sozne of 
her equipage and books, that you were to have Claver’se here 
this mommg, so 1 thou^t, like an old firelock as I am, that 1 
should like to have a chat with this rising soldier. I cau^ Pike 
saddle Eili^ythe, and here we both are.” * 

“And most kindly welcome you are,” said the olA lady /“it 
^ Is just what I should hare prayed ;fou to do, if I had thought* 
: there was time. You see 1 am busy in preparation. Afi is to 

be. in the same order as whmi”^ 

r “ The breakfasted at Tillietodlem,*’ aai(| the M^or, who, 
like all liSdy Margaret’s fidends, dreadbd the pcanmepoment 
' that naaiPive, and was desirous tp cut it shoaiy — remember^ 
it well ; you know I was waiting on his M^esty.” * 
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**You were, brother,” said Lady Margaret] ‘‘and perhaps 
you can hdp me to remember the order of the entertaiiiiment ” 

“liray,*good sooth,” said the M^or, “the damnable dinner 
that NoU gave us at Worcester a few days afterwards diwe all 
good cheer out of my memory. But how's this? — you 
have even the great Turkey-leather elbow-chair with the 
tapestry cushions, placed in state.” 

“The throne, brother, if you please,” said Lady Margaret 
gravely. 

“ Well, the throne be it, then,” continued the Major. “ Is 
that to be Claver'se’s post in the attack upon the pasty?” 

“ No, brother,” said the lady ; “ as these cushions have been 
once honoured by accommodating the person of our most sacred 
Monarch, they shall never, please Heaven, during my lifetime, 
be pressed by any less dignified weight.” 

“ You should not, then,” said the old soldier, “ put them in 
the way of an honest old cavalier, who has ridden ten miles 
before breakfast ; for, to confess the truth, they look very in- 
viting. But where is Edith ?” 

“ On the iJattlements of the warder's turret,” answered the old 
lady, “ looking out for the approach of our guests.” 

“ Why, 1*11 go there too j and so should you. Lady Margaret, 
as soon as you have your line of battle properly formed in the 
haB here. lt*s a pretty thing, I can tell you, to see a regiment 
of horse upon the marcL” 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of old-fashioned 
gallantly, which Lady Margaret accepted with such a courtesy 
of acknowledgment as ladies were wont to make in Holyrood- 
house before the year 1642, which, for one while, drove both 
courtesies apd courts out of ^hion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they ascended by 
many a winding passage and uncouth staircase, they found 
Edith, not in the attitude of a young lady who watches with 
flttttering/euiiosiiy the approach of a smart regiment of dra- 
goOds, but pale, downcast and evincing by her countenance 
sleep had not during the pmoeding night been the omn-« 
^paidan of her pillow. The good old veteran was hurt at h^ 
appearance^ which, in the huixy of preparation, he^ grandmother 
omitted to notice^ 

ik coiflier over yon, you silly girl V* he ^ why, 

you like an officer's wife when she opepa the News-letter 
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alter an action^ and expects to find her husband among the 
killed and wounded. But I know the lea^on-^you will persist 
in reading these nonsensical romances, day and mght, and 
whimpering for distresses that never existei Why, how the 
devil can you believe that Artamenes, or what d’ye call luM; 
fought single-handed with a whole battalion? One to three is 
as great odds as ever fought and won, and I never knew any- 
body that cared to take that, except old Oorporsd Eaddle^anes. 
But these d — d books put all pretty men’s actions out of 
countenance, I daresay you would think veiy little of Baddle- 
banes, if he were alongside of Artamenes. 1 would have the 
fellows that write such nonsense brought to the piquet for 
leasing-making. ” * 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to the perusal of 
romances, took up the cudgels. 

“ Monsieur Scudeii,” she said, “ is a soldier, brother ; and, as 
I have heard, a complete one ; and so is the Sieur d’UrfA” 

‘‘More shame for them; they should have known better 
what they were writing about. For my part, I have not read a 
book these twenty years except my Bible, The Wfiole Duty of 
Man, and, of late ^ys, Tumei^s Pallas Aimata, or Treatise on 
the Ordering of the Pike Exercis^ and I don’t like his disci- 
pline much neither. He wants to draw up the cavalry in front 
of a stand of pikes, instead of being upon the wings. Sure am 
I, if we had done so at Kilsythe, instead of having our handful 
of horse on the fianks, the first discharge would have sent 
them back among our Highlanders, — But I heAr the kettiie- 
drums.” 

AH heads were now bent from the battlements of the turret, 
which commanded a distant prospect down the vale of the river. 
The Tower of Tillietudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon 
the angle of a veiy precipitous bank, formed by the junction of 

* As few, in the present age, are acquainted with the ponderous folios to 
which the ago pf Louis XIY. gave rise, we need only say, that they combine 
the dulness of the metaphysical oourtslup with all the improbabilities of tlm 
ancient Romance of Chivalry. Their character will be most easily leaxni^ 
from Boileau*s Dramatic Sato, or Mrs. Lennox’s Female Qi^ote. . 

[Thencnnanee of Axtamenes,or theGiand CyrnSyl’y MagdalemedeScudery, 
is perhaps the largest of those prolix translations from the French whim 
were once so fashionable* It was rend»ed Into by F« G* ^Qdony^ . 

t Note F. Sir James Tomer* 
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a comiderable brook with the Clyde. There was a narrow 
bridge of one steep aj^h across the brook near its mouth, over 
which, and along the foot of the high and broken bank, winded 
the public road; and the fortalice, thus commanding both 
l«idge and pass, had been, in times of wmr, a post of consider- 
able importance, the possession of which was necessary to secure 
the communication of the upper and wilder districts of the coun- 
try with those beneath, where the vall^ expands and is more 
capable of cultivation. The view downwards is of a grand 
woodland character; but the level ground and gentle slopes near 
the river form cultivated fields of an irregular shape, interspersed 
with hedgerow-trees and copses, the enclosures seeming to have 
been individually cleared out of the forest wliich surrounds them, 
and which occupies, in unbroken masses, the steeper deddvities 
and more distant banks. The stream, in colour a clear and 
sparkling brown, like the hue of the Oaimgorm pebbles, rushes 
through this romantic region in bold sweeps and curves, pa^ly 
visible and partly concealed by the trees which dothe its b&iiks. 
With a providence unknown in other parts of Scotland, the 
peasants havS in most places planted orchards around their cot- 
tages, and the general blossom of the apple-trees at this season 
of the year gave all the lower part of the view the appearance of 
a flower-garden. • o 

Looking up the river, the character of the scene was varied 
considerably for the worse. A hilly, waste, and uncultivated 
country approached close to the banks ; the trees were few, and 
limited to the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude moors 
^ swelled at a little distance into shapeless and heavy hills, which 
were ag^ surmounted in their tom by a range of lo% moun- 
tains, dimly seen on the horisom Thus the tower commanded 
two prospects, the one richly cultivated and highly adorned, the 
other exhibiting the monotonous and dreary character of a wild 
and^inhospitable moorland. 

ne eyes of the spectators oa the present occasion were 
attracted to the downward view, not alone by its superior 
b|SUty, but btouae the distant sounds, of m^tary miudc began 
tup be hwd &om the public hig^-road which winded up. the 
v^e, and announced the approach of the expected body of 

* The Castls of ia haaginary ; hat the raiiu of Cralgnethaa 

C;)atle, aitisstsi on me KeUum, about thvw miles fi?om its junotion vrith 
the have of the ehaiacter of the desiariptton in. the text 
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cavalry^ Their glimmeiixig ranks were shortly aiterwarda seOa 
ia the distance, appearing apd disappeapng as the trees and 
the windings of the road permitted them to be visible, and 
distinguish^ chiefly by the flashes of light which their arms 
occasionally reflected against the sun. The train was long mi 
imposing, for there were about two hundred and fiffcy horse 
upon the inarch, and the glancing of the swords and waving 
of their banners, joined to the clang of their trumpets and kettle- 
drums, had at once a lively and. awful effect upon Ihe imagiSation. 
As they advanced stiU nearer and nearer, they could distinctly, 
see the flies of those chosen troops following each other in long 
succession, completely equipped and superbly mounted. 

It’s a sight that makes me thirty years younger,” said the old 
cavalier; *^and yet I do not much like the service that these 
poor fellows are to be engaged in. Although 1 had my share 
of the civil war, I cannot say I had ever so much real pleasure 
in that sort of service as when 1 was employed* on the Continent, 
and we were hacking at fellows with foreign faces and outlandish 
dialect. It’s a hard thin^ to hear a hamely Scotch tongue ciy 
quarter, and be obliged to cut bim down just the same as if 
he called out mis^rieorde. — So, there they come through the 
Netherwood haugh; upon my word, fin^looking fellows, and 
capitally mounted. — He that ia galloping from the rear of the 
column must be Olaver’se hixnself ; — ay, he gets into the front 
as they cross the bridge, luid now they will be with us in less 
than five minutes." 

At the bridge beneath the Tower, the cavaliy divided, and 
the greater part, moving up the left bank of the brook, and 
crossing at a foxd a little above, took the road of the Grange, 
as it was called, a large set of farm-offices b^onging to the 
Tower, where .Lady Margaret had ordered preparation to be 
made for their reception and suitable chtertihunent. The 
officers alone, with their colours, and an escort to guard them, 
were seen to take the steep road up to the gate of the Tower, 
appearing by intervals as they gained the ascent, and 
bidden % projections of the ba:^ and of the hii^ old Ixe^ 
with whi^ it is covered. When they emerged from ^ nairo^ 
path, they found themselves in fhmt of the old Tower, ^ 
gates whidi were hospitably open for their receptiooL Lady 
Maigarot^ with Edith and her bi^i^er-b-lair, having haa^ 
desesMH their post of observaticm. appeared to mid 
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to welcome their guests, with a retinue of domestics in as good 
order as the orgies 0 / the preGe4ing evening permitted. The 
gallant yming comet (a relation as well as namesake of Claver- 
house, with whom the reader has' been already made acquainted) 
lowered the standard amid the fanfare of the trumpets, in 
homage to the rank of Lady Margaret, and the charms of her 
grand^ughter, and the old walls echo^ to the flourish of the 
instruments, and the stamp and neigh of the chargers. 

Cl&Verhouse^ himself alighted from a black horse, the most 
beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He had not a single white hair 
upon his^ whole body — a circumstance which, joined to his 
spirit and fleetness, and to his being so frequently employed in 
pursuit of the Presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to 
prevail among theiu, that the steed had been presented to his 
rider by the great Enemy of Mankind, in order to assist him in 
persecuting the fligitive wanderers. When Olaverhouse had 
paid his respects to the ladies with military' politeness, had 
apologised for the trouble to which he was putting Lady Mar- 
garet^s family, and had received the corresponding assurances 
that she could not think anything an inconveni^ce which 
brought within the walls of TiUietudlem so distinguished a 
soldier, and so loyal a servant of his sacred Majesty ; when, in 
short, all forms of hospitable^ and polite ritual had been duly 
complied with, the Colonel r^uest^ permission *to receive the 
report of Bothwell, who was now in attendance, and with whom 
he spoke apart for a lew minutes. M^'or BeUenden took that 
opportunity to say to his niece, without the hearing of her 
grandmother, '^Wkat a trifling foolish girl you are, Edith, to 
' send me by express a letter crammed with nonsense ahout 
books and gowns, and to slide the only thing I cared a marvedie 
about into the pestscript I*’ 

did not know*” said Edith, hesitating very much, 

whether it would be quite— quite proper for me to” 

. ” !t:know what yqu woifld say — ^whether it would be right to 
ti^el any interest in a Presbytmrlan. But I knew this lad*s 
well He wius a brave soldier ; and, if he was once ^ 
he was once right too, I must commend your caution, * 
tSdiik^ for having said nothing of this young griitlenmn^s affair 
to 'your grandmother — ^you may rely on it I shall not — will 
take an to speak to Olaver’se. Come, my love, 

they are to breakfast. Let us fbVloyr them.*’ 

» ' ' * Noted'. daverhouM. 

' VOL. V. ' K 
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OHAPTER ELEVENl'H. 

Their breakfast so warm to be sure tbey did eat» 

A custom in trarellers migh^ disoreet. 

Pmoift. 

The breakfast of Lady Margaret Bdleadeii no more resembled 
a modem than the great stone hall at Tinietudlemf'conld 

brook comparison with a modem drawing-room. No ten, no 
coffee, no variety of rolls, but solid and substantial viands, — the 
priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, the noble baron of beef, the 
princely venison pasty ; while silver flagons, saved with difiiculty 
from the claws of the Covenanters, now mantled, some with ale, 
some with mead, and some with generous wine of various 
qualities and descriptions. The appetites of the guests were in 
correspondence to the magnificence and solidity of the prepara- 
tion,^ — no piddling — no boy’s-play, but that steady and per- 
severing exercise of the jaws which is best learned by early 
morning hours, and by occasional hard commqns. • 

Lady Margaret beheld '^th delight the eates which she had 
provided descending with such alacrity into the persons of her 
honoured guests, and had little occasion to exercise, with respect 
to any of the company saving Olaverhouae himself, the oompul- 
soiy urgency of pressing to eat, to which, as to the peine forte ei 
dure, the ladies of that period were in the custom of sulyecting 
thdr guests. 

But the leader himself, more anxious to pay courtesy to Miss 
Bellenden, next whom he was placed, than to gratify his appetite, 
appeared somewhat negligent of the good cheer set before him. 
^th heard, without reidy, many courtly speeches addressed to 
her, in a tone of voice of that happy ovulation which could 
alike melt in the low tones of interesting conversation, and rise 
amid the din of battle, *‘loud as a trumpet with a silver sound. 
The sense , that she was in the presence of the dreadflil ^ef 
upon whose, flat the fate of Heniy Morton must depend--^1^e 
recollection of the terror and awe which were attached tp Ihq,, 
very name of the commander, d^ved her for some time, W 
only oif the coura^ to answer, but even of the power of lookti^ 
upon hhn. But when, emboldwed by the soo^ung tones of 
voice, jhe lifted her eyes to frame mutne reply, person Ini, 
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whom she looked bore, in his appearance at least, none of the 
terrible attributes in^which her apprehensions had arrayed him. 

Grahame of Claverhouse was in the prime of life, rather low 
of stature, and slightly, though elegantly, formed ; his gesture, 
ktnguage, and manners, were those of one whose life had been 
spent among the noble and the gay. His features exhibited 
even feminine regularify. An oval face, a straight and well- 
formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion just sufficiently 
tinged with brown to save it from the charge of effeminacy, 
a short upper lip, carved upward like that of a Grecian statue, 
and slightly shaded by small mustachios of light brown, joined 
to a profusion of long curled locks of the same colour, which 
fell down on each side of his face, contributed to form such a 
countenance as limners love to paint and ladies to look upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the higher attributes 
of undaunted and enterprising valour which even his enemies 
were compelled to admit, lay concealed under an exterior which 
seemed adapted to the court or the saloon rather than to the 
held. The same gentleness and gaiety of expression which 
reigned in his features seemed to inspire his actions and 
gestures ; and, on the whole, he was generally esteemed, at first 
sight, rather qualified to ^ the votary of pleasure than of 
ambition. But under this exterior Was hidden a spirit 
. unbounded in daring and in aspiring, yet cautious and prudent as 
that of Machiavel himself. Profound in politics, and imbued, 
of course, with that disregard for individual rights which its 
intrigues usually generate, this leader was cool and collected in 
. danger, fierce and ardent in pursuing success, careless of facing 
* death Mms^, and ruthless in inflicting it upon others. Such are 
the characters formed in times of civil discord, when the highest 
qualities, perverted by party spirit, and inflamed by habitual 
opposition, are too offc^ combined with vices and excesses which 
deprive riiem at once of their merit and uf their lustre. 

^ endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with which 
piatBihouse accosted her^ Edith showed so much oonfiision, 
h^ grandmoth^ thou^t it necessary to come to her, 

. Bdlenden/’ said the old lady, has, fhim my retired 

, mode of Uying, se^ so little of those of her Own inhere, that 
tmly she frame h&t speech to suitable answers. A 

iiH rare a^^ht with ns, Colonel Grahiune, that unless 
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it^'be my young Lord Evandide, we have hardly had an oppor- 
tunity of ^receiving a gentleman in unifbnp. And, now I talk 
of tlmt excellent young nobleman, may I inquire if 1 ^ not to 
have had the honour of seeing him this morning with the 
lament 

^^Lord Evondale, madam, was on his march with us/’ an- 
swered the leader, ^'but 1 was obliged to detach him wilh a 
small party to ^perse a convmiticle of those troublesome 
scoundrels, who have had the impudence to assemble within 
five miles of my head-quarters. 

Indeed I” said the old lady ; that is a height of presump- 
tion to which I would have thought no rebellious fanatics 
would have ventured to aspire. But these are strange times ! 
There is an evil spirit in the land, Colonel Grahame, that 
excites the vassals of persons of rank to rebel against the 
very house that holds and feeds them. There was one of my 
able-bodied men the other day who plainly refused to attend the 
wappenschaw at' my bidding. Is there no law for such recu- 
sancy, Colonel Grahame 9” 

think I could find one,” said Claveihouse* with great 
composure, if your ladyship will inform me of the name and 
residence of the culprit.” 

His name,” said Lady Marga;*et, ** is Cuthbert Headrigg ; 

1 can say nothing of - his domicile, for ye may weel believe, 
Colonel Grahame, he did not dwell long in Tillietudlem, but 
was speedily expdled for his contumacy. 1 wish the lad no 
severe bodily iiyuiy ; but incarceration, or even -a few stripes, 
would be a good example in this neighl^urhood. His mother, 
und^ whose influence 1 doubt he acted, is an ancient domestic 
of this family, which makes me incline to mercy ; although,” 
continued the old lady, looking towards the pictures of her 
husband and her sons, with whidi thd wall was hung, and 
heaving, at the same time, a deep sigh, 1, Colonel Grahame, 
have in my ain person but little right to compassionate .that 
stubborn and. rebellious generation. They have made me a 
c childless widow, and, hut for the protection of our sacredl 
Sovereign and his gallant soldiers, they would soon depri^^ me" 
of lands and goods, of hearth and altax. Seven of my tenants^ 
whose jmnt rent-mail may amount to w^^nigh a hundred 
merk s, %v e already refused to pay dither oeeskor rent, add bed; 
theapUbce to tell my steward that they would aclmowledj^ 
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neither king nor landlord but who should have taken the 
Covenant” 

will take a course with them — that is, with /our ladj- 
ship’s permission,” answered Olaverhouse. ^^It woal<d ill he- 
CHolne me to neglect the support of lawful authority when it is 
lodged in such worthy hands as those of Lady Margaret Bel- 
lenden. But I must needs say, this country grows worse and 
worse daily, and reduces me to the necessity of taking measures 
with the recusahts that are much more consonant with my duty 
than with my inclinations. And, speaking of this, I must not 
forget that I have to thank your ladyship for the hospitality 
you have been pleased to extend to a party of mine who have 
brought in a prisoner, charged with having resetted* the mur- 
dering villain, Balfour of Burley.” 

“ The house of Tillietudlem,” answered the lady, “ hath ever 
been open to the servants of his Migesty, and 1 hope that the 
stones of it will no longer rest m each other when it surceases 
to be as much at their command as at ours. And this reminds 
me, Colonel jGlrahame, that the gentleman who commands the 
party can hardly be said to be in his proper place in the army, 
considering whose blood flows in his veins ; and if 1 might 
flatter myself that anything would be granted to my request, I 
would presume to entreat he might be promoted on some 

* favourable opportunity.” 

** Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stewart, whom we 
call Bothwell?” said Claverhouse, smiling. ^'The truth is, he 
is a little too rough in the country, and haa not been uniformly 

• so amenable to discipline as the rules of the service requira 
But to instruct me how to oblige Ladv Margaret Bi^enden, is 
to lay down the law to me. — ^B^well,” he continued, address- 
ing the sergeant, who just then appeam at the door, go kiss 
Lady Margaret Bellenden’s hand, who interests herself in your 
promotion, ^d you shall have a commission the flrst vacan(y.” 

BothWdl went ^ough the salutatioii in the manner pre- 
but not without evident marks of haughty iductance, 
when te had dime eo, said aloud, *^To kiss. a lady’s hand • 
can never disgrace a gentleman ; but I would not kbs a man’s, 
save tbe Kin^s, to be made a general*” 

“ Jou heat him,” said. Cflaverhouse, smB^j there’s the 
todk he splits upom: ha cannot forget his pedi^^” 

^ Iie<^ired or 
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know, my noble Colonel/’ sidd Bothwell, in the same 
tdne, ‘Hlfiit you will not forget your promise^ and then, per- 
baps, you may permit Comet Stewart to have tome recolleotion 
of his grandfather, though the Sergeant must forget him.” 

“Enough of this, sir,” said Olaverhouse, in the tone^bf 
command which was familiar to him ; “ and let me know what 
you came to report to me just now.” 

“ My Lord Evandale and his party have halted on thg high 
road with some prisoners,” said Bothwell. * 

“My Lord Evandalet” said Lady Margaret. “Surely, 
Colonel Grahame, you will permit him to honour me with his 
society, and to take his poor disjune here, especially considering, 
that even his most sacred Majesty did not pass the Tower of 
Tillietudlem without halting to partake of some refreshment.” 

As this was the third time in the course of the conversation 
that Lady Margaret had adverted to this distinguished event. 
Colonel Grahame, as speedily as politeness would permit, took 
idvantage of the first pause to interrupt the farther progress of 
the narrative, by saying, “ We are already too numerous a party 
of guests; but as I know what Lord Evftndale will suffer” 
(looking towards Edith) “ if deprived of the pleasure which we 
enjoy, I will run the risk of overburdening your ladyship’s 
hospitality. — Bothwell, let Lord Evandale know that Lady 
Margaret Bellenden requests the honour of his company.” 

“And let Harrison take care,” added Lady Margaret, “that 
the people and their horses are suitably seen to:” 

Edith's heart sprung to her lips during this cofiversation ; for 
it instantly occurred to her, that, through h^ influence over* 
Lord Evandale, she might find-some means of releasing Morton 
from his present state of danger in case her uncle’s intocessiou 
with Claverhouse should prove ineffectyal. At any other time 
she would have been much averse to exert this influence ; for, 
however inexpeiienced in the world, her native delicacy taught 
her the advantage which a b^utiM young woman gives to a 
young man when she permits him to lay her under an obliga- 
tion. And she would have been the &rther distn^ined to 
request any &vour of Lord Evandale, because the voice of l&e 
gossips in Clydesdale had, fbr reasons hereaft^ to be made 
known, aligned him to her as a suitor, and because i^e couHd 
not dii^aise firom herself Uiat veiy little eficoUragem^t wto 
neceasdfP^ realise conjectures whi^ had hitherto no foimda- 
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tion. This was the more to be dreaded, that, in the case of 
Evandide’s making a formal declamtion, he had evcrp 
chance o^ bdng supported by the influence of Lady Margaret 
and her other friends, and that she would have nothing to 
o^'jpose to their solicitations and authority, except a predilec- 
tion, to avow which she knew would be equally dangerous and 
uuavmling. She determined, therefore, to wait the issue of her 
uncle^s intercession, and, should it fail, which she coigectured 
she should soon learn, either from the looks or language of the 
open-hearted veteran, she would then, as a last effort, make use 
in Morton’s favour of her interest with Lord Evandale. Her 
mind did not long remain in suspense on the subject of her 
uncle’s application. 

Major Bellenden, who had done the honours of the table, 
laughing and chatting with the militaiy guests who were at 
that end of the boaid, was now, by the conclusion of the repast, 
at liberty to leave his station, and accordingly took an oppor- 
tunity to approach Claverhouse, requesting from his niece, at 
the same time, the honour of a particular introduction. As his 
name and c&aractier were well known, the two military men 
met with expressions of mutual regard; and Edith, with a 
beating heart, saw her aged relative withdraw from the com- 
pany, together with his new 4icquaintance, into a recess formed 
by one of the arched windows of the hail. She watched their 
conference with eyes almost dazzled by the eagerness of suspense, 
and, with observation rendered more acute by the interual 
agony of her mind, could guess, from the pantomimic gestures 
which accompanied the conversation, the progress and fate of 
the intercession in behalf of , Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Olaverhouse 
betokened that open and willing eourtei^, which, ere it requires 
to know the nature of the &vour asked, seems to say, how 
hs^^ the perty will be to confer an obligation on the suppliant. 
But -as the conversation proceeded, the brow of that officer 
becaone darker and more severe^ and his features^ though stUl 
feta^Jt^ the expxemoji the most perfect politeness assumed, • 
'at le^.to Edith’s terrified imaginatioh, a haush and inexorable 
character. His lip was now compressed as if with' impatience ; 
now piled aJightlj upward, ae if in dvU . contempt of the argu- 
me^ urged by Miyot BdUeudeUf The kmguige of her uncle, 
as far^as !m his manner, appeared to that of earnest 
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intercession^ urged with all the affectionate simplicity of his 
character* as wdl as with the weight which his* age i^d reputa- 
tion ^titled him to use. But it seemed to hare little impres- 
sion upon Colonel Grahame, who soon ehanged his posture^ as 
if about to cut short the importunity, and to break Ifp 

their conference with a courtly expression of regret, calculated 
to accompany a. positive refusal of the request solicited. ' This 
movement brought them so near Edith, that she could dis- 
tinctly hear daverhouse say, It cannot be, M^jor Bellenden j 
lenity, in his case, is altogether beyond the bounds of my com- 
mission, though in anything elso I am heartily desirous to oblige 
you. — And here comes Evandale with news, as I think. — ^What 
tidings do you bring us, Evandale he continued, addressing 
the young lord, who now entered in complete uniform, but with 
his dress disordered, and his boots spattered, as if by riding 
hard. 

‘‘ Unpleasant news, sir,” was his reply. A large body of 
whigs are in arms among the hills, and have broken out into 
actual rebellion. They have publicly burnt the of Supre- 
macy, that which established episcopacy, thaf for observing the 
raart^dom of Charles I., and some others, and have declared 
their intention to remain together in arms for furthering the 
covenanted work of reformation.*’ ' 

This unexpected intelligence struck a sudden and painiul 
suiprise into the minds of idl who beard it, excepting Olaver- 
house. 

Unpleasant news call you them V* replied Colonel Grahame, 
his dark eyes flashing fire; "they are the best I have heard » 
these six months. Now that the scoundrels are drawn into a 
lx)dy, we will make short work with them. When the adder 
crawls into daylight,” he added, striking the heel of his boot 
upon tilie floor, as if in the act of crushing a noxious reptile, 

" 1 can trample him to death j; he is only s^e when he remains 
lurking in his den or morass. — Where are these knaves V* he 
continued, addressing Lord Evandale. ‘ 

^ " About ten miles off among the mount^s, at a place called, 

Loudon Hill,” was the young nobleman*B rejdy. " I dispersed" 
the conventicle against which you sent me, and made pi^neir 
m old trumpeter of rebeUion^--an interoolnmmied minister, that 
“ ^ say-— who was in the act of exheUrting Sis hearers to 
amt in the good caus^ as ti^ll aS one or two of his 
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j^eareiB seemed to be particqlarly insolent ; and from some 
oonntiy people and soouts I leamed what I now tell jbu.” 
may be their strength 1” asked his oommander. 

“ Probably a thousand men, but accounts differ widely." 

^ Then," said Olaverhouse, ** it is time for us to be up and 
be doing also — ^Bothwell, bid them sound to horse." 

Bothwell, who, like the war-hcnrse of Scripture, snufled the 
battl^ af^r off, hastened to give orders to six negroes, in white 
dresses richly laced, and having massive silver collars and 
armlets. These sable fimctionaries acted as trumpeters, and 
speedily made the castle and the woods around it ring with 
their summons. 

“ Must you then leave us 1" said Lady Margaret, her heart 
sinking under recollection of former uulmppy times ; “ had ye 
not better send to learn the force of the rebels ? — ^0, how many 
a fair fme hae 1 heard these fearfu* sounds call away frae the 
Tower of Tillietudlem, that my auld een were ne'er to see 
return to it 1” 

“ It is impossible for me to stop," said Olaverhouse ; ‘‘ there 
are rogues enough*in this country to make the rebels five times 
their strength, if they are not checked at once." 

Many," said Evandale, “ are flocking to them already, and 
they give out that they expect a strong body of the indulged 
Presbyterians, beaded by young Milnwo^, as they call him, the 
son of the famous old roundhead, Colonel Silas Morton." 

This speech produced a very different effect upon the -hearers. 
Edith almost 'sunk from her seat with terror, while Olaverhouse 
darted a glance of sarcastic triumph at Migor Bellenden, which 
seemed to imply — You see what are the principles of the young 
man you are pleading fbr." 

** It's a lie— it’s a lie of these rascally fanatics," said the 

Msgor hastily. I will answer for Henry Morton as I woidd 
foMny own soni He is a lad of as good church principles as 
any-gentl^nan in the Life-Guards — ^I mean no offence to any 
cm: He has gone to.churdi service with me flffy times, and I 
never husaid hhn miss one of the responses in my life. Edith* 
Bdlenden can bear witness to it as well as I. He dwayB 
on the same. Prayer-book with her, and could look out the lessons 
as wdl aa the himself. , Call him up; let hto be heard 
fixr'^iflmself" V, 

^^There can be no harm in thai^"said Clai^house, whether 
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ho be innocent or guilty. — ^Major Allan/' he said, turning to the 
officer nesX in command, take a guide, and le^ the raiment 
forward to Loudon Hill the best and shortest road. Move 
steadily, and do not let the m^ blow the horses. Lord Evan- 
dale and I will overtake you in a quarter of an hour. LeafC . 
Bothwell with a party to bring up the prisoners.” 

Allan bowed, and left the apartment, with all the officers, 
excepting Claverhouse and the young nobleman. In ^ few 
minutes the sound of the militaj^ music and the dashing of 
hoofs announced that the horsemen were leaving the castle. 
The sounds were presently heard only at intervals, and soon died 
away entirdy. 

While Claverhouse endeavoured to soothe the terrors of 
L:idy Margaret, and to reconcile the veteran Major to his 
opinion of Morton, Evondale, getting the better of that con- 
scious shynes^s which renders an ingenuous youth diffident in 
approaching the object of his affections, drew near to Mias 
Bellenden, and accosted her in a tone of mingled respect and 
inteicat. 

** We are to leave you,” he said, taking her hand, which he 
pressed with much emotion — “ to leave you for a scene which is 
not without its dangers. Farewell, dear Miss Bellenden ; — ^let 
me say for the first, and perhaps the last time, dear Edith ! We 
part in circumstances so singuj^ as may excuse some solemnity * 
in bidding tarewdl to one whom 1 have known so long, and 
whom I-— respect so highly.” 

The manner, differing from the words, seemed' to express a 
feeling much deeper and more agitating than was conveyed in • 
the phrase he mi^e use of. It was not in woman to be utterly 
insensible to his modest and deep-felt expression of tenderness. 
Although borne down by the misfortunes and imminent danger 
of the man she loved, f^ith was touch^ by the hopeless and 
reverential passion of the gallant youth, who now took leave of 
her to rush into dangers of no ordinary description. 

“I hope — I sincerely trust,” she said, “there is no danger. 

•1 hope there is no occarion for this solemn C€prmn 0 xual<-^hat 
these hasty* insurgents will be dispersed ^rathmr. by fear than" 
force, and that Lord Evandale will speedily return to be what 
, he must always be, the dear and valued friend of all in this 
castle.” ^ 

“Of dH^he repeated, with a melancholy. emphasis upon tbc 
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word. But t)e it so-- whatevar is near you is dear and valued 
to me^ and I valae their approbation according)^. Of our sue- 
cess I am*not sanguine. Our numbers are so few^ tiliat I dare 
not. hope for so speedy, so bloodless, or so safe an end of this 
uBhappy disturbance. These men are enthusiastic, resolute, 
and desperate, and have leaders not altogether unskilled in 
militaiy matters. I cannot help thinking that the impetuosity 
of oui; Colonel is hunying us against them rather prematurely. 
But there are few that have less reason to shun danger than 1 
have.” 

Edith had now the opportunity she wished to bespeak the 
young nobleman*s intercession and protection for Henry Morton, 
and it seemed the only remaining channel of interest by which 
he could be rescued from impending destruction. Yet she felt 
at that moment as if, in doing so, she was abusing the partiality 
and confidence of the lover, whose heart was as open before her, 
as if his tongue had made an express declaration. Could she 
with honour engage Lord Evandale in tho service of a rival ? or . 
could she wHh prudence make him any request, or lay herself 
under any ol)ligatibn to him, without affording ground for hopes 
which she could never realise ) But the moment was too urgent 
For hesitation, or even for those explanations with which her re- 
quest might otherwise have been qualified. 

I wiU but dispose of this young fellow,” said Claverhouse, 
from the other side of the hall, ** and then, Lord Evandale — 1 
am Sony to interrupt again your conversation — ^but then we 
must mount.— Bothwell, why do you not bring up the prisoner ? 
and, hark ye, let two files lo^ their carabines.” 

In these words, Edith conceived she heard the death-warrant 
of her lover. She instantly broke through the restraint which 
had hitherto kept her silent. 

My Lord Evandals,” she smd, this young gentl^au is a 
particular friend of my uncWs ; — ^your interest must be great 
with your colonel~let me request your intercession in his favour 
—it wiU confer on my unde a lasting obligation.” 

t&ii overrate my interd^t^ Miss BaUenden ” said Lord |lvan-* 
* dde ; 1 have been often imsuccessful in such applications, when 
I have made tiiem oh the mere score of hunamity/’ 

H^et tiy oni« again for my unde*s sa^ 

^*And why ndt fcryour ownr md Lord ®vandale. “Will ’ 
ym noli aUow tne to think T am obliging i^ pemonally in this 
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matter 9 Are you ao diffidmit of aa old friend that' you will not 
allow him even the satisfrction of thinkii^ that he is gratifying 
your wishes)” 

“ Surely — surely,” replied Edith ; you will oblige me in- 
finitely — am interested in the you^ gentleman on my undh^s 
account — ^Lose no time, far Qod’s sake 1” 

She became bolder and more urgent in her entreaties, for she 
heard the steps of the soldiers who were entering with their 
prisoner. 

By heaven ! then,” said Evandale, he shall not die, if I 
should die in his place ! — But will not you,” he said, resuming 
the hand, which in the hurry of her spirits she had not courage 
to withdraw, “ will not you grant me one suit, in return for my 
zeal in your service ?” 

^‘Anything you can ask, my Lord Evandale, that sisterly 
affection can give.” 

And is this all,” he continued, *‘all you can grant to my 
affection living, or my memory when dead 9” 

** Do not speak thus, my lord,” said Edith ; ‘‘ you distress 
me, and do iiyustice to yourself. There is nb Mend I esteem 
more higMfy, or to whom I would more readily grant every mark 

of regard — ^providing — But” 

A deep sigh made her turn hen head suddenly, ere she had 
w<dl uttered the last word ; and as she hesitated how to frame 
the exception with which she meant to dose the sentence, she 
became instantly aware she had been overheard ly Morton, 
who, heavily ironed and guarded by soldiera, was now passing 
behind her in order to be presented to daverhouse. As their < 
eyes met each other, the si^ and reproachfld expression of Mor- 
ton’s glance seemed to imply that he had partially heard, and 
altogether misinterpreted, the conversation which had just 
passed^ Thm wanted but this to complete Edith’s distress and 
confusion. Her blood, which rushed to her brow, made a sud,- 
den revulsion to her heart, and left her as pale as death. This 
change did not escape the attention of Evandale, whose qbic^ 
glance eadly discovered that there was between tbe pi^oner ;^ 
and the object of his attachment, some singnlar and uncommon 
connection. He resigned the hand of Miss Bdlendmi, 
surveyed the prisoner* with more attmtion, again looked at 
Edith, and pla^y observed the cOnftudon w))^ she could no 
longer eqi^iaL 
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This,” he eaid, after a moment’s gloomy silence^ is, I be* 
lieve, the young ^entl^man who gained prize at th^shooting 

match.” • 

I am not sure,” hesitated Edith — yet — rather ttdnk not,” 
seiiime knowing what she replied. 

ia he,” said Evand^e, decidedly; ^'1 know him well. 
A victor,” he continued, somewhat haughtily, “ ought to have 
interested a fair spectator more deeply.” 

Heibhen turned from Edith, and advancing towards*the table 
at which Claverhouse now placed hims^, stood at a little dis- 
tance, resting on his sheathed broadsword, a silent, but not an 
unconcerned, spectator of that which passed 


OHAPTEE TWELFTH. 

0, my Lord, beware of jealonay. 

Othello. 

To explain the deep effect which the few broken passil^ of the 
conversation we have detailed made upon the unfortunate prisoner 
by whom they were overheard, it is necessary to say something 
of his previous state of mind, and of the origin of his acquaint- 
ance with Edith. 

Henry Morton was one of those gifted characters which possess 
a force of talent unsuspected by the ownhr himsdf. He had 
.inherited from.his father an undaunted courage, and a iSnn and 
uncompromising detestation of oppression, whether in politics or 
religion. But his enthusiasm was unsullied by fanatic zeal, 
and unleavened b5^ the souxness of the puritanical spirit. From 
these his mind hs^ beeSi freed, partly by the active exertions 
of his own excellent understanding, p^y by frequent and long 
visitii at Meyor Bellenden^s, where he had an opportunily of 
meet^ with many guests whose oonversatkm taught him, that 
goodi^ and worth were not Ihnited to those 
of religious observance. , 

!I9id base parsimony of his imde had thrown many obstacles 
In t% ^y his edaca^n ;■ but be had so improved the 
opporttisiries whM dSsted themselves, that, hhi instructors as 
well as his friends were surprised at his prog)^^ under such 
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didadvanta^. Still, however, the current of his soul was hrozen 
by a seni^ of dependence— of poverty— above all, of an impact 
and limited education. These feelings impressed Him with a 
diffidence and reserve, which effectually concealed from all but 
very intimate friends, the extent of talent and the firmness^ 
character which we have stated him to be possessed of. The 
circumstances of the times had added to this reserve ail air of 
indecision and indifferenoe ; for, being attached to neither^of the 
factions ^hich divided the kingdom, he passed for dull, insen- 
sible, and uninfluenced by the feeling of religion or of patriotism. 
No conclusion, however, could be more uxgust ; and the reasons 
of the neutrality w'hich he had hitherto professed had root in 
very different and most praiseworthy motives. He had formed 
few congenial ties with those who were the objects of persecu- 
tion, and was disgusted alike by their narrow-minded and selffsh 
party^pirit, their gloomy fanaticism, their abhorrent condemna- 
tion of aU elegant studies or innocent exercises, and the en- 
renomed rancour of their political hatred. But his mind was 
still more' revolted by the tyrannical and oppressive conduct of 
the Government— the misrule, license, and brutality of the 
soldiery— the executions on the scaffold, the slaughters in the 
open field, the free quarters and exactions imposed by military 
law, which placed the lives and fortunes of a free people on a 
levd with i^iatic slaves. Condemning, therefore, each party as » 
its excesses fell under his eyes, disgusted with the sight of evils 
which he had no means of alleviating, and hearing alternate 
complaints and exultations with which he could not sympathise, 
he would long ere this have left Scotland, h£^ it not for,, 
his attachment to Edith Bellenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young people-had been at Cham- 
wood, when M%jor l^Uenden, who was as free from suspicion on 
such occasiomi as Uncle Toby himself had eneonrag^ *their 
keeping each other constant company, without entertaining any 
api^ension of the natural consequences. Love, as usi^ in 
such cases, borrowed the name of friendship, used her language, 
and daim^ her inrivileges. When Ediih ^Ilenden was reodM 
to her mothei^s castle, it was astonidiing hy what singular and 
recuimg accidents she often met young Morton in h^ seque^ 
tered^wdks, espedally considering the distance of thdr phm oi 
abodi^ ^ somehow happened that diejoeyer exprei^ the 
sur[ujisAilr|^ch the frequency of these rencontres buf^t naturelly to 
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have elicited, and that their intercourse assumed gradually a more 
delicate character, an^ their meetings began to wear the air gf 
appointmdhts. Books, drawings, letters, were exchanged between 
them, and every trifling commission, given or executed, gave rise 
t<9»a new correspondence. Love, ind^, was not yet mentioned 
between them by name, but each knew the situation of their 
own bosom, and could not but guess at that of the other. Un> 
able to desist from an intercourse which possessed such charms 
for both, yet trembling for its too probable consequences, it 
had been continued without speciflc explanation until now, 
when fate appeared to have taken the conclusion into its own 
hands. 

It followed, as a consequence of this state of things, as well 
as of the diffidence of Morton’s disposition at this period, that 
his confidence in Edith’s return of his affection had its occasional 
cold fits. Her situation was in every respect so superior to his 
own, her worth so eminent, her accomplishments so many, her 
face so beautiful, and her manners so bewitching, that he could 
not but entertain fears that some suitor more favoured than 
himself by ffirtuno, and more acceptable to Edith’s family than 
he durst hope to be, might step in between him and the object 
of his affections. Common rumour had raised up such a rival 
in Lord Evandale, whom birtl^ fortune, connections, and political 
• principles, as well as his frequent visits at Tillietudlem, and his 
attendance upon Lady Bellenden and her niece at all public 
places, natur^y poinM out as a candidate for her favour. It 
frequently and inevitably happened, that engagements to which 
, Lord Evandale was a party interfered with the meeting of the 
lovers; and Henry could not but mark that Edith either 
studiously avoided speaking of the young nobleman, or did so 
with obvious reserve and hesitation. 

These symptoms, which in fact arose from the delicacy of her 
own feelii^ towards Morton himself, were misconstrued by 
his (^ffid^t teniper ; mud the jealoui^ which they excited was 
tonsuted by the ooeaMonal observations of Keimison. 
This tme-bi^ servmg-damsel was, in her own person, a complete « 
^country coquette, and when she had no opportunity of teasing 
own lovers, used to take some occasional opportunity to tor- 
ment hfr young la^s. Thk arose from no ^-wi^ Henry 
. Mortoir,: wbo, ^tb on bier misteeo^s.account Jaiis own hand^ 
some fom and countenance, stood high in But then 
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Lord Bvaodale was also handsome ; he was liberal fax beyond 
what Moiton's means could afford, and he^was a lord, moreover ; 
and, if Miss Edith Bellenden shoidd accept his hand,*Bhe would 
become a baron’s lady ^ and, what was more, little Jenny Denni- 
son, whom the awfiil housekeeper at Tillietudlem huffed about 
at her pleasure, would be then Mrs. Dennison, I^ady Evan- 
dale’s own woman, or perhaps her ladyship’s lady-in-waiting. 
The impartiality of Jenny Deimison, therefore, did not, like that 
of Mrs. Quickly, extend to a wish that both the handsome ifuitors 
could wed her young lady ; for it must be owned that the scale 
of her regard was depressed in favour of Lord Evandale, and her 
wishes in his favour took many shapes extremely tormenting to 
Morton — being now expressed as a friendly caution, now as an 
article of intelligenoe, and anon as a meny jest, but edways tid- 
ing to confum the idea that, sooner or later, his romantic inter- 
course with her young mistress must have a dose, and that Edith 
Bellenden would, in spite of summer walks beneath the green- 
wood tree, exchange of verses, of drawings, and of books, end in 
becoming Lady Evandale. 

These hints coincided so exactly with the veiy point of his 
own suspicions and fears, that Morton was not long of feeling 
that jealousy which every one has felt who has truly laved, but 
to which those are most liable )yhose love is crossed by the 
want of friends’ consent, or some other envious impediment of 
fortune. Edith herself, unwittingly, and in the generosity of 
her own fiank nature, contributed to the error into which her 
lover was in danger of falling. Their conversation once dianced 
to turn upon some late excesses committed by the soldiery on 
an occasion when it was said (inaccurately however) that the 
party was commanded by Lord Evandale. Edith, as true in 
friendship as in love, was somewhat hurt at the severe strictures 
which escaped ffom Morton on this ocoaston, and which, perhaps, 
were not the less strongly expressed on account of thdr suppoi^ 
rivaliy. , l%e entered into Lord Evandale’s defence with .such 
spirit as hurt Morton to the very soul, and afforded no smidl 
delight to Jenny Deimison, the usual companion of thdr walks. 
Edith perceived her error, and endeavoured to remedy it; but 
the impression was not so easily erased, and it had no snuiA effect 
in indi|^^ her lover to form that ieeolution of going abroad, wh^ 
was dteanpdnted in the mamet vre have ali^ady mentioned. - 
which he received from Edita during his conibio 
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ment, the deep and devoted interest which she had expressed 
in his, fate, ought»of themselves to have dispelled his sifepieions*; 
yet) ingenious in tormenting himself, even this he thought might 
be imputed to anxious friendship, or, at most, to a temporary 
psMiality, which would probably soon give way to circumstances, 
the entreaties of her fidends, the authority of Lady Margaiet, 
and the assiduities liord Evandale. 

*^And to what do I owe it,*’ he said, ‘Uhat I cannot stand 
up likS a man, and plead my interest in her ere I am thus 
cheated out of it) — to what, but to the all>pervading and 
accursed tyranny which afflicts at once our bodies, souls, estates, 
and affections 9 And is it to one of the pensioned cut-throats 
of this oppressive Government that 1 must yield my pretensions 
to Edith Bellendeu 9 — I will not, by Heaven ! — It is a just 
punishment on me for being dead to public wrongs, that they 
have visited me with their iiguries in a point where they can be 
least brooked or borne.” 

As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, and while 
he ran over the various kinds of insult and injury which he had 
sustained in his own cause and in that of his country, Bothwell 
entered the toWOT, followed by two dragoons, one of whom 
carried handcuffs. 

You must follow me, youpg man,” said he, “ but first we 
•must put you in trim.” 

In trim !” said Morton. “ What do you mean 9” 

“ Why, we must put on these rough bi^elets. T durst not — 
nay, d — ^n it, i dwst do anything — but I would not for three 
Jiours* plunder of a stormed town bring a whig before my 
Oolong without his being ironed. Come, come, young man, 
don’t look sulky about it.” 

He advanced to put on the irons ; but seizii^ the oaken 
seat upon which he hacT rested, Morton threatened to dash out 
the brains of the first who AotM approach him. 

^T. ocwdd manage you in a moment, my youngster,” md 
Bothw^ but I bid rather yCu woidd strike sail quietly.” 

Hei4 indi^ he spoke the truth, not ftom either fear or rduo^ 
timee to adopt force, but because he dreaded the coi!^U6nQea.of 
a ndsy scuffle, though which it might probably be discovered 
tha^ he contrary to express cmlero, suffered his ptiso|ier to 
pa^ Ihe tight without bdiig iwroperly secur^ 

Yim bettw be piudent,” he oontiiiued, jin a tone whi(d> 
V'. thu y, 
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he meant to bo conciliatory, and don't spoil your own sport* 
They sa^ here in the castle, that Lady ^Margaret's niece is im- 
mediately to many our young Captain, Lord Evandile. 1 saw 
them close together in the hall ymider, and 1 heard her ask him 
to intercede for your pardon. She looked so doviHsh handsoQie 
and kind upon him, that on my soul — ^But what the devil's the 
matter with you You are as pale as a sljpet — Will yOU have 
some brandy ?" 

*‘Miss Bellenden ask my life of Lord Evandalei" the 
prisoner, fam%. 

Ay, ay ; there's no friend like the women — their interest 
carries. aU in court and camp. Come, you are reasonable now — 
Ay, I thought you would come round." 

Here he employed himself in putting on the fetters, against 
which Morton, thunderstruck by this intelligence, no longer 
offered the least lesistance. 

“ My life begged of him, and by her ! — Ay, ay — ^put on the 
irons — my limls shall not refuse to bear what has entered 
into my very soul — My life begged by Edith, and begged of 
Evanddo !" ^ 

“Ay, and he has power to graiht it too,” said BothweU— 
“He can do more with the Colonel than any man in the 
regiment.” , 

And as he spoke, he and lus party led their prisoner towards 
the hall. In passing behind the seat of Edith, the unfortunate • 
prisoner heard enough, .as he coucoived, of the broken expressions 
which passed between Edith and Lord Evandale, to confirm all 
that the soldier had told him. That moment made a singulis 
and instantaneous revolution in his character. The depth of 
despair to which his love and fortunes were r^uced — the peril 
in which his life appeared to stand— the transference of Edith's 
affections, her intercession in his fevour, whidx rende^ her 
fickleness yet more galling, — seemed to destroy every feeling 
for which he had hitherto lived, but at the same time aw^fied 
those which had hitherto bo^ smother^ by passioiis^iiiore 
gentle though more selfish. Despemte b^sdf; be detcafi^ed 
to« support the rights of his country, inBulfisd in his person. 
His character was for the moment as effectually changed as the 
appearance of a villh, which, abode of domestic 

happiness, is, by t^ sudden httmrion of an 
fi)veeflt^Vinrt^ into a fotriddable pdst of.deftnce. . , , * 
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We have alfeady said that he cafit upon Edith one glance, 
in which reproach watf mingled with sorrow, as if to* hid hef 
farewdd for ever ; his next motion was to walk firmly to the 
table at which Colonel Grahame was seated. 

'«^By what right is it, sir,” said he, firmly, and without 
waiting till he was questioned — by what right is it that these 
soldiers have dragg^ me from my fiunily, and put fetters on 
the limbs of a free man 1*’ 

“ By my commands,” answered Claverhouse ; — “ and I now 
lay my commands on you to be silent and hear my questions.” 

“ I will not,” replied Morton, in a determined tone, while his 
boldness seemed to electrify aU around him. will know 
whether I am in lawful custody, and before a civil magistrate, 
ere the charter of my country sh^l be forfeited in my person.” 

‘‘A pretty springald this, upon my honour!” said Olaver- 
house. 

Are you madi” said Major Bellenden to his young fnend. 
“For God’s sake, Henry Morton,” he continue^ iR a tone 
between rebuke and entreaty, “remember you are speaking to 
one of Ills Majesty’s officers high in the service.” 

“It is for that very reason, sir,” returned Henry, firmly, 
“ that I desire to know what right he has to detain me without 
a legal warrant. Were he a l^ivil ofiicer of the law, I should 
know my duly was submission,’* 

“ Your friend, here,” said Claverhouse to the veteran, coolly, 
“ is one of those scrupulous gentlemen, who, like the madman 
in the play, wifi not tie his cravat without the warrant of Mr. 
dustier Overdo ; but I will let him see, before we part, that my 
shoulder^ktiot is as legal a badge of authority as the mace of 
the Justiciary. — So, waiving this discussion, you will be pleased, 
young mim, to t^ me directly when you saw Balfour of 
Burley.” . 

“As X knov^ no right you have to ask such a question,” 
rejfiied Mortem, “ I de^e replying to it.” 

“You confessed to my sergeant,*’ said daverhouM, “that* 
ypu saw and, entertained him, knowing him to be intercom- 
mimed traitor : why ate you npt so tciaik with me?” 

“Be<^us^” re^ the ^^1 presume you are, from 

eduction, faught to unda^H^d the t^hts whi^ you 
seem dfijposedtdttamplej and! am^ 

' there are yet Beetsihen who can amrt the TibeHiles of Scotland.” 
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“ Aiid these supposed rights you would vindicate with yimr 
^ord, I^presume V* said Colonel Grahame. • 

^^Were I armed as you are, and we were alone tipoii a hill- 
side, you should not oek me the question twice.” 

“ It is quite enough,” answered Claverhouse, calmly ] — ‘^yto 
hiiiguage corresponds with all I have heard of you \ — ^but you 
are the son of a soldier, ^ough a rebellious one, and you shall 
not die the death of a dog ; I will save you that indignity.” 

“ Die in what manner I may,” replied Morton, I ^ die 
like the sou of a brave man ; and the ignominy you mention 
shall remain with those who shed innocent blood.” 

‘‘Make your peace, then, with Heaven, in five minutes* 
space. — ^Bothwell, lead him down to the courtyard, and draw 
up your party.** 

The appalling nature of this conversation, and of its result, 
struck the silence of horror into all but the speakers. But now 
those who stood around broke forth into clamour and expostu- 
lation. Old Lady Margaret, who, with all the prejudices of 
rank and party, had not laid aside the feelings of her sex, was 
loud in her intercession. * • 

“O, Colonel Grahame,'* she exclaimed, “spare his young 
blood I Leave him to the law — do not repay my hospitality by 
shedding men's blood on the threshold of my doors !” 

“ Colonel Graham^,” said Major BeUenden, “ you must answer* 
this violence. Don't think, though 1 am old and feckless, that 
my friend's son shall be murdered before my eyes with impunity. 
I cun find friends that shall make you answer it*” 

“ Be satisfied, Major BeUenden, I will answer it,” replied 
Claverhouse, totally unmoved. “ And you, madam, might spare 
me the pain of resisting this passionate intercession for a traitor,, 
when you consider the noble blood yopr own house has lost, by 
such as he is.” 

“ Colonel Grahame,” answered the lady, her aged firame 
tlembling with anxiety, ‘.‘ I leave vengeance to Clod, who ealls it 
his own. The shedding of this young man's blood wUl xtot caU 
back the lives that were (fear to me ; and how csax it cpmfbtt me 
to think that there has maybe been another ^owed mother made 
childless, like myseU, by a deed d.oh6 at my vary door-stone !” 

“ This is stark madnesi^” sidd f^i^houso-^“ I do my 
duty tp^^urch and state. Here a thcSusand vQl^nt 
by io p^l%rcbeUion, and you ask me to pardon a young fsna^<^, 
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who ia enough of hiniBelf to set a whole kingdom in a blaze 1 
It cannot be — Remove him, Bothwell.” 

She whd was most interested in this dreadful decision, had 
twice strove to speak, but her voice had totally failed her — ^her 
mmd refused to suggest words, and her tongue to utter them. 
She now sprung up, and attempted to rush forward, but her 
strength gave way, and she would have fallen flat upon the 
pavement had she not been caught by her attendant. 

“Help I” cried Jenny — “Help, for (Jod’s sake! my young 
lady is dying." 

At this exclamation, Evandale, who, during the preceding 
part of the scene, had stood motionless, leaning upon his sword, 
now stepped forward, and said to his commanding oflicor, 
“Colonel Grahame, before proceeding in this matter, will you 
speak a word with me in private 1" 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly rase and with- 
drew with the young nobleman into a recess, where the follow- 
ing brief dialogue passed between them : — . 

“I think I need not remind you, Colonel, that when our 
family interest waar of service to you last year in that affair in 
the privy-council, you considered yourself as laid under some 
obligation to usV’ 

“ Certainly, my dear Evaqdale," answered Claverhouse, “ I 
am not a man who forgets such debts ; ypu will delight me by 
showing how 1 can evince my ^titude." 

“ I will hold the . debt cancelled," said Lord Evandale, “ if 
you will spare-thia young man^ life.” ^ 

» “Evandale,” replied Grahame, in great (miprise, “you are 
mad ! — absolutdy mad 1 What interest can you have in this 
young spawn of an old roundhead) His father was positively 
the most dangerous man in all Scotland — cool, resolute, soldierly, 
and Inflexible in his prihciples. His son seems his very model ; 
you cannot conceive the mischief he may do. 1 know mankind, 
Evapdide — ^wete he an insignifleant, &natical, country boo|»y^ 
do y^ think I would have refused such a trifle as life to 
Lady Uargar^ and this family) But this is a lad of fire, zeal, 
^md education-^and these knaves want but such a leader ,to 
direct tkeir hlin,d enthusiastie hardiness. I mmdion this, not 
as im^sii^ your request, Imt^ to make you flilly aware of the 
poesilfle conaeqaeKLces^ I never 'eva^ a oir refuse 

to retuip an ob%ation-^if you ask his life he have it.” 
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** Eeep him close prisoner/’ answered Eyandale, but do not 
surpiised if 1 persist in requesting ypu will not put him to 
death. I have most urgent reasons for what I ask.”** 

** ^ it so then,” replied Grahame. “ But, young man, should 
yon wish in your future life to rise to eminence in the servico^f 
your king and country, let it be your first task to sul^'ect to the 
public interest, and to the discharge of your duty, your private 
passions, affections, and feedings. These are not times to saori- 
dee to the dotage of greybeards, or the tears of silly woml§n, the 
measures of salutary severity which the dangers around compel 
us to adopt. And remember, that if I now yield this point, in 
compliance with your mgency, my present concession must 
exempt me from future solicitations of the same nature.” 

He then stepped forward to the table, and bent his eyes 
keenly on Morton, as if to observe what ^effect the pause of 
awful suspense between death and life, which seemed to freeze 
the bystanders with horror, would produce upon the prisoner 
himself. Morton maintained a degree of firmness, which nothing 
but a mind that had nothing left upon earth to love or to hope, 
coiild have supported at such a crisis. • 

** You see him 1” said Claverhouse, in a half whisper to Lord 
Bvandale; “he is tottering on the verge between time and 
eternity, a situation more appalling than the most hideous cer* 
tainty ; yet his is Ihe .only cheek unblenched, the only eye that 
is calm, the only heart that keeps its usual time, the only nerves 
tliat are not quivering. Look at him well, Evandale — If that 
man shall ever come to head on army of rebels, you will have 
much to answer for on account of this morning’s work.’* He, 
then said aloud, “ Young man, your life is for the present safe, 
through the int^ession of your ^ends — Remove him, Bothwell, 
and let him be properly guarded, and brought along with the 
other prisemers.” ® 

“ If my life,” said Morton, stung with the idea that he owed 
his respite to the intercession of a favoured rival, “if my lifr 
be granted at Lord Evandale’s request”-^^^ — 

^ “ Take the pristmer away, Bottw^ said Colond Grahkme, 

interrupting him; “I have neither time to make nor to hear'' 
finesp^dbes.” 

Bothwell forced off Mortem, imymg, .as he comlact^ him 
into thereourtyard, “Have you Itoee lives «in your pookbt^ 
besides depone in your body, my lad, that you can affoiid to let 
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ymr toiigu6 run away with them at this rate 1 Come, come, 
111 take care to*keep^you out of the ColoneVs way; /or, ega(], 
you will dot be five minutes with him before the next tree or 
the next ditch will be the word. So come along to your com- 
pJjiions in bondage.” 

Thus gpeaking, the sergeant, who, in his rude manner did 
not altogether want sympathy for a ^ant young man, hurried 
Morton down to the courtyard, where three other prisoners 
(twQ men and a woman), who had been taken by Lord Evan- 
dale, remained under an escort of dragoons. 

Meantime, Olaverhouse took his leave of Lady Margaret. 
But it was difficult for the good lady to forgive his neglect of 
her intercession. 

“ I have thought till now,” she said, “ that the Tower of 
Tillietudlem might have been a place of succour to those that 
are ready to perish, even* if they werena sae deserving as they 
should have been — but I see auld fruit has little savour — our 
suffering and our services have been of an anoient date.” 

“ They are never to be forgotten by me, let me assure your 
ladyship,” ssCid Olaverhouse. ** Nothing but what seemed my 
sacred duty could.make me hesitate to grant a favour requested 
by you and the Ms^jor. Gome, my good lady, let me hear you 
say you have forgiven me, and, as I return to-night, I will bring 
a drove of two hundred whi^ with me, ^nd pardcm head of 
them for your sake.” 

** I shdl be happy to hear of your success. Colonel,” said 
Bfajor Bellenden ; ** out take an old soldier’s advice, and spare 
, blood when battle’s over — and once more let me request to enter 
bail for young Morton.” 

“We will settle that when I return,” said Olaverhouse. 
“ Meanwhile, be assured his life shall be saffi.” 

During this conveftarion Evandale looked anxiously around 
for Edith ; but the precaution of Jenny Dennison had occasioned 
her.miBtrm being transported to her own apartment. 

^owly and heavily he ob^ed the impatient summons of 
daverhouse, who, after taking a courteous leave of Lady Mar- 
' gaiet'. and &e Migor,. had hastened to the courtyard. The 
prisoners with theu: gutg^ were already on their march, and &e 
offl^TS with their escort mounted and foUbved.: All pressed fbr- 
ward to overtake th^ main body, as it was supposed they would 
come in of the enemy in Uttle more than tH^ hotim 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEiraH. 

My hounds may a* rin masterless, 

My hawks may fly frae trea to tree, 

My lord may grip my yassal lands, 

For there again maun 1 never bo. 

Old Ballad. 

I 

Wb left Morton, along with three companions in captivity, 
travelling in the custody of a small body of soldiers, who form^ 
the rear-guard of the column luider the command of Olaverhouse, 
and were immediately under the charge of Sergeant BothwelL 
Their route lay towards the hills in which the insurgent Presby- 
terians were reported to be in arms. They had not prosecuted 
their march a quarter of a mile ere Olaverhouse and Evandale 
galloped past them, followed by their orderly-men, in order to 
take their proper places in the column whi^ preceded them.' 
No sooner were they past, than Bothwell halted the body wliich 
he commanded, and disencumbered Morton of^his irons. 

King^s blood must keep wOTd,** said the dragoon. “ I pro- 
mised you should be civilly treated as far as rested with me. — 
Here, Coiporal Inglis, let tliis gentleman ride alongside of the 
other young ^ prisoner ; and you may permit them 

to convent together at' their pleasure, under their breath, but 
cake care they are guarded by two files with loaded carabines. 
If they attempt an escape, blow their brains out.— You cannot 
call that using you unciviUy/’ he continued, addressing himself 
to Morton; “it's the rules of war, you Imow. — ^And, Inglis, 
couple up the parson and the old woman — ^they are fittot com- 
pany for wh other, d — me ; a single file may guard them 
well enough. If they speak a word of cant or fanati^ nons^se 
let them have a strapping with a shoulder-belt. There’s some 
hope of choking a silenced parson ; if he is not allowed to hold 
forth, his own treason will burst him." 

Having made this arrangement, Bothwdl placed himself at 
^he head of the party, and Inglis, with six dragoons, brought, 
up the rear. The whole then set forward at a trot, with the 
purpose of overtaking the main body of regiment. 

Morton, overwhdmed wiih a conqfii^tion. of feelings, was 
totally ig^Mferent to the various anaugwents made for his 
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secure custody, and.even to the relief afforded him by his release 
from the fetters: He experienced that blank and waste of the 
heart which follows the hurricane of passion, and, no longer 
supported by the pride and conscious rectitude which dictated 
liu answers to Claverhouse, he surveyed with deep d^'ection the 
glades through which he travelled, each turning of which had 
something to remind him of past happiness and disappointed love. 
The eminence which th^ now ajscended was that from which he 
used first and last to behold the ancient tfiwer when approaching 
or retiring from it ; — and it is needless to add, that there he was 
wont to pause, and gaze with a lover’s delight on the battlements 
which, rising at a distance out of the lofty wood, indicated the 
dwelling of her whom he either hoped soon to meet, or had re- 
cently parted from. Instinctively he turned his hc^ back to 
take a last look of a scene formerly so dear to him, and no less 
instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It was echoed by a loud 
groan from his companion in misfortune, whose eyes, moved, 
perchance, by similar reflections, had taken the same direction. 
This indication of sympathy on the part of the captive was 
uttered in a {one more coarse than sentimental ; it was, however, 
the expression of a grieved spirit, and so far corresponded with 
the sigh of Morton. In turning their heads their eyes met, and 
Morton recognised the stolic^ countenance of Cuddie Headrigg, 

* bearing a rueful expression, in which sonx)w for his o^ lot was 
mixed with sympathy for the situation of his companion. 
“Hegh, sirs !” was the expression of the ci-devant ploughman 
of the mains ’of Tillietudlem — ‘‘it’s an unco thing that decent 

• folk should be harled through the C/Ountry this gate, as if they 
were a warld’s wonder.” 

“ I am sorry to see you here, Cuddie,” said Morton, who, even 
fai his own distress, did not lose feeling for that of ethers. 

“And sae am I, Mr. Henry,” answered Cuddie, “ baith for 
myseU and you ; but neither of our sorrows will do muckle gude, 
thM I can see. To be sure, for me, continued the captive agri- 
culture relieving his heart by tal^g, though he well knew it 
was to littie purpose — “ to be sure,, for my part, I hae nae right, 
*to be here ava^ for I never did nor said a word against either 
king m curate ; hut my mither, puir body, couldna baud the auld 
tonghfe o’ her, and m maun haith pay forit, it’s like.” 

“ Your mother is Uieir prisoner, likewise r’ said Morton, hardly 
knowing, what be said., t 
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“ In troth is she, riding aliint ye there like a bride, wi’ that 
a^d catk o* a minister that they ca’ Gabjiel Eettledniminle^ 
Deil that he had been in the inside of a drum or a kettle either, 
for my share o’ him ! Ye see, we were nae sooner chased out 
o’ the doors o’ Miluwood, and yonr uncle and the housekeep:^ 
banging thorn to and barring them ahint us, as if we had bad 
the plague on our bodies, than I says to my mother, What are 
to do heist ? for every hole and bole in the country will be 
flteekit against us, noWthat yo hae affronted my auld Mdy, and 
gar't the troopers tak tip young Milnwood. Sae she says to me, 
Binna. cast doun, but gird yourscll up to the great task o’ the 
day, and gie your testimony like a man upon the mount of the 
Covenant.” 

“ And so I suppose you went to a conventicle?” said Morton. 

“ Ye sail hear,” continued Cuddie. — “ Aweel, I kendna muckle 
better what to do, sae I e'en gaed wi’ her to an auld daft carline 
like herseli, and we got some water-broo and bannocks; and 
mony a weary grace they said, and mony a psalm they sang, or 
they wud let mo win to, for X was amaist famished wi' vexation. 
Awc^el, they had me up in the grey o' the morning, ahd I behoved 
to whig awa wi' them, reason or nane, to a great gathering o’ 
their folk at the Miiy-sikes ; and there this chield Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle was blasting awa to then} on the hill^de, about lifting 
up their testimony, nae doubt, and ganging down to the battle 
of Roman Gilead or some sic place. £h, Mr. Henry ! but the 
carle gae them a screed o' doctrine 1 Ye might hae heard him 
a mile down the wind — he routed like a cow in a, fremd loaning. 
Wed, thinks I, there's nae place in thhi country they ea’ Boman , 
Gilead— it will be some gate in the west muirlands ; and or we 
win there I’ll see to slip awa wi' this mither o' mine, for 1 winna 
rin my neck into a tether for ony Eettledrummle in the country 
side — ^Aweei,” continued Cuddle, rdievii^j himself by detailing 
his misfortunes, without being scrupulous concerning the de^ee 
of attention which his companion bestowed on h^ narrative, 
just as I was wearying for the tail ei the preaching, cam word 
.tlmt the dragoons were upqn us. Some ran, and some cried, 

S tod 1 and some cried, Down wi' the Philistines 1 . 1 was at my ^ 
mither to get her awa sting and ling or the red coats cam up, 
but I might as wed hae tried to drive our auld fore-a-hand ox 
without the goad— deil a stap wad she budge.-^Weel, after a% 
the deuglel^e were in was strait, and the mist cam thkl^ and 
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iheie waa good hope the dn^goons wad hae missed us if we could 
hae held our tongues ; hut, as if auld Eettledrumuiie himssll 
hadna m^e din enough to waken the very dead, they behoved 
a’ to skirl up a psalm that ye wad hae heard as for as Lanrick ! 
d^veel, to mak a lang tale short, up cam my young Lord Evan- 
dale, helping as fast as his horse could trot, and twenty red- 
coats at his hack. Twa or three chields wad needs fight, wi’ the 
pistol^.and the whinger in the tae hand, and the Bible in the 
tother, and they got their crouna wool cldhred ; hut there wasna 
mu(Me skaith dune, for Evandale aye cried to scatter us, but to 
spare life.” 

**And did you not resist!” said Morton, who probably felt, 
that at that moment he himself would have encoimtered Lord 
Evandale on much slighter grounds. 

**Na, truly,” answered Ouddie, — “I keepit aye before the 
auld woman, and cried for mercy to Hfe and limb ; but twa o’ 
the rcd*coats cam up, and ane o’ them was gaun to strike my 
mither wi’ the side o’ his broadsword — So I got up my kebbie 
at them, and said I wad gie them as gude. Weel, they turned 
on me, and*clmked at mo wi’ their swords, and I garr’d my 
hand keep my head as weel as I could till Lord Evandale came 
up, and thou I cried out I was a servant at Tillietndlem — ^yc 
ken yoursell, he was aye judged to hae a look after the young 
leddy — and he bade me fling down my kent, and sae me and 
my mither yielded oiusells prisoners. I’m thinking we wad hae 
been letteu slip awa, but Kettledrummle was teen near us-^for 
Andrew Wilson’s naig that he was riding on had been a dra- 
, goon^ lang syne, and the sairer Kettledrummle spurred to win 
awa, the readier the dour beast ran to the dragoons when he 
saw tliem draw up, — Aweel, when my mother and him for- 
gathered, they set till the sobers, and T think they gae them 
their kale throng tbS reek I Bastards o’ the hure o’ Babylon 
was tiiie best words in their wame. Sae then the kiln was in a 
blees^ again, and they brought us a’ three on wi’ them to mak 
us an example, as ^ey ea’t^ 

is most inihinous and intolerable oppression!” said, 
*Morton, .half speaking to himself Here’s a poor peaceable 
fellow, whose only motive ^r joining the conventicle was a 
6^^ v.f;filial piety, and he m chahied up liken thief or murderer, ^ 
and likely to die the d^th of one, but without l^e privilege of ^ 
a flmmaV trial which our laws Indulge to tte worst malefactor ! 
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Cven to witness such tyranny, and still more to s^er under it, 
iteenougli^to make the blood of the tatoest sktve boil within 
him.” 

“ To be sure,” said Cuddie, hearing and partly understanding 
what had broken ii'om Morton in resentment of his ii^uriA, 
“ it’s no right to speak evil o’ dignities — my auld leddy aye said 
that, as nae doubt she had a gude right to do, being in a* place 
o’ dignity hersell ; and troth 1 listened to her very patiently, 
for she aye order^ a dram, or a sowp kale, or something to us, 
after she had gien us a hearing on our duties. But deil a dram, 
or kale, or on^hing else — ^no sae muckle as a cup o’ cauld water 
— do tliae lords at Edinburgh gie us ; and yet they are heading 
and hanging amang us. and trailing us after thae blackguard 
troopers, and taking our goods and gear as if we were oufiaws. 

I canna say I tak it kind at their hands.” 

“ It would be very strange if you did,” answered Morton, with 
suppressed emotion. 

And what I like warst o’ a’,” continued poor Ouddie, “ is 
th?U3 ranting red-coats coming amang the lai^es, and taking 
awa our joes. 1 had a sair heart o’ my ain When 1 passed the 
Mains down at Tillietudlem this morning hbout parritch time, 
and saw the reek cornin’ out at ijiy ain lum-he^, and ken’d 
there was some ither body than n^y auld mither sitting by the 
ingle-side. But 1 think my hc^ was e’en sairer, when 1 saw 
that hellicat trooper, Tam Halliday, kissing Jenny Dennison 
afore my face. I wonder women can hae the impudence to do 
sic thing?; but they are a’ for the red-coats. Whiles I hae 
thought o’ being a trocar mysell, when 1 thought naething 
else wad gae down wi’ Jenny — and yet I’ll no blame her ower 
muckle neither, for maybe it was a’ for my sake that she loot 
Tam touzle her tap-knots that gate.” 

, “ For your sake ?” said Morton, unable to r^hun from taking 
some interest in a story which seemed to bear a singular coin- 
cidence with his own. 

“E’en sae, Milnwood,” replied Guddie ; “foj^ the puir quean 
cgat leave to come near me wi’ speaking the loon fair (d — n Ito, 

< that I stdd say sae J) ; sae she bade me God speed, and she* 
wanted to stap siller into my hand , — Fee wairant it was the 
yim half o’ her fee and bountith, for she wared the ither half cm 
l^ers and pearlings to gang to see u? shoot yon day thf 
popiiqay-^^ 
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“ And did you take it, Ouddiel” said Morton. 

Troth did ? no, Jdilnwood ; I was sic a iiile as lo iiiiig 
back to her — my heart was ower grit to be bebadden to her 
when I had seen that loon slavering and kissing at h^. But 1 
a great fule for my pains ; it wad hae dune my mither and 
me some gude, and she’ll ware’t a’ on duds and nonsense.” 

There was a deep and long pause. Ouddie was probably 
engaged* in regretting the rejection of his mistress’s bounty, and 
Henry Morton in considering from what^otives, or upon what 
conditions, Miss Bellenden had succeeded in procuring the in- 
terference of Lord Evandale in his favour. 

Was it not possible, suggested his awakening hopes, that he 
had construed her influence over Lord Evandale hastily and 
unjustly 9 Ought he to censure her severely, if, submitting to 
dissimulation for his sake, she had permitted the young noble- 
msn to entertain hopes which she had no intention to realise 9 
Or what if she had appealed to the generosity which Lord Evan- 
dale was supposed to possess, and had engaged his honour to 
protect the person of a favoured rival 9 

Still, however,* the words which he had overheard recurred 
ever and anon to his remembrance, with a pang which resembled 
the sting of an adder. ^ 

Nothing that she could'l^fase him 1 — ^was it possible to make 
a more unlimited declaration of predilection 9 The language 
of affection has not, within the limito of maidenly delicacy, a 
stronger expression. She is lost to me wholly, and for ever ; 
and nothing* remains for me now, but vengeance for my own 
wrongs,' and for those which are hourly inflicted on my country.” 

Apparently, Ouddie, though with less reflnement, was fol- 
lowing out a similiar train of ideas; for he suddenly asked 
Morton in a low whisper — ‘‘Wad there be ony ill in getting 
out of thae chidds’ hands an ane could compass it 9” 

“ itpne in the world,*' said Morton ; “ and if an opportunily 
oceui^ of doing so, depend on it I for one will not let it sl4>.’* 
l*to blythe to hear ye say sae,” answered Ouddie, “ Tm but 
a puir silly jEkllow, but 1 canna think there wad be mu<Me ill if 
breaJ^g out by strength o’ hand, if ye could mxik it onything 
fiaasible., I fan the lad that wiU ne'er fear to lay on, if it were 
come to that; but our auld kddy wad hae ca'd that a re^tii^ 
o' the ki^ aifthority*^ ‘ ... 

t will .i:e8ist any authority bn earth” saidill^Tton, “ that 
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invades tyrannically my chartered rights as a freeman ; and 1 
am detemincd'I will not be u 2 \jusUy dragged to a jail^ or perhaps 
a gibbet; if t can possibly make my escape from these &en either 
by address or force.” 

'^Weel; that’s just my mind toO; aye supposing we hae a 
feasible opportunity o* breaJring loose. But then ye speak o’ a 
charter * now these are things that only belang to the like o’ 
you that are a gentleman^ and it mightna bear me througljL that 
am but a husbandman.’^'’ 

** The charter that I speak of” said* Morton, ^^is common to 
the meanest Scotchman. It is that freedom from stripes and 
bondage which was claimed, as you may read in Scripture, by 
the Apostle Pan! himself, and which every man who is free- 
born is called upon to defend, for his own i^e and that of his 
counttymeri.” 

“ Hegh, sim !” replied Ouddie, " it wad hae been lang or my 
Leddy Margaret, qjp my mither either, wad hae fund out sic a 
wiselike doctrine in the Bible ! The .tahe was aye graning 
about giving tribute to Osssar, and the tither is asjlafb wi’ her 
whiggeiy. 1 hae been clean spoilt, just wi" liste^g to twa 
blethering auld wives ; but if I could get a'gentleman that wad 
let me tak on to be his servant, 1 confrdent 1 wad be a clean 
coniray creature ; ahd I hope yoor honour will think on what 
I am saying, if ye were.,ance fairly delivered out 6’ this house 
of bondage, and just take me to be your ain wally-de-shamble.” 

^'My valet, Ouddie?” answered Morton — “alas 1 that would 
be sorry preferment, even if we were at liberty,” 

“1 ken what ye’re thinking — that because I am lhadward 
bred, I wad be bringing ye to disgrace afore folk. But ye maun 
ken I’m gey gleg at the uptak ; there was never onything dune 
wi’ hand Imt 1 learned gey readily, ’aepting reading, writing, 
and ciphering ; but there’s ho the l^e o^me at the fitba’, and 
t can play wi^ the broadsword as we^ as Corporal there. 
I hae broken his head or now, for as massy as he^B riding ahint 
us. — ^And then yell no be gaun to stay in^this country 
be, stopping and interrupting himself. * « , 

" PiSjbably not,” replied Mortem. 

“Weei, I carena.a boddle. Ye see I wad get my ihilbor 
bestowed tri’ her auld graning imtie Meg in 4he Gallbw^ 
' gate o’ Gteaew. ahd then 1 they wad netlber Ito fer 
a witch,; !|t her M for &ut o’ or bang hm* up liw an 
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auld whig wife ; for the provost, they say, is very regardfii’ o' 
sic puir bodies. • And then you and me wad gang and pouss 
our fortunes, like the folk i’ the daft auld tales about Jock the 
Giant-killer and Vsdentine and Orson ;• and we wad come back 
tc^meny Scotland, as the sang says, and I wad tak to the Stilts 
again, and turn sic furs on the bonny rigs o’ Milnwood hobns, 
that it wad be worth a pint but to look at them.” 

. " I/ear,”*said Morton, “there is very little chance, my good 

friend Ouddie, of our gettmg back to our^ld occupation.” 

“ Hout, stir, — hout, stir,” replied Ouddie, “ it’s aye gude to 
keep up a hardy heart — as broken a ship’s come to land. ,But 
what’s that 1 hear ? never stir, if my aidd mither isna at the 
preaching again ! I ken the sough o’ her texts, that sound just 
like the wind blawing through the spence ; and there’s Kettle- 
drummle setting to wark, tod — Lordsake, if the sodgers ones 
get angry, they’ll murder them baith, and us for company 1” 

Their farther Conversation was in . fact interrupted by a 
blatant noise which rose behind them, in which the voice of the 
preacher emitted, in uniaou with that of the old woman, tones 
like the grumble df a bassoon combined with the screeddng of a 
cracked fiddle^ At ^first the aged pah* of sufferers had been 
contented to condole with e^h other in smothered expressions 
of complaint and iudignatic^ ; but the, sense of their usuries 
became more pungently aggravated as they communicated with 
each other, and they became at length unable to suppress 
their ira 

“ Woe ! w5e I and a threefold woe unto you, ye bloody and 
• violent persecutois!’' exclaimed the Reverend Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle — “ Woe 1 and threefold woe unto you, even to the 
breaking of seals, the blowing of trumpets, and the i)ouring 
forth of vials.” ^ 

“ a black^cast to a’ their ill-&’ur’d faces, and the 

outsid&4^’ the loof to them at the last day !” echoed the shrill 
opun^erltenor of Mause^ fslling in like the second port of a catch. 

you,” continued the divine, “that your rankings and 
Vfw ridings— your neigbings and your prandngs-^yoar bloody, • 
barbarous; and inhuman cradties — your benumbing, doaden- 
ir^i^and ^bauddsg the eonsdence of poor oreatures ]j^ oaths, 
sdulHdamniiig and sdfocmtiadictozy, have arisen ftoai earth to 
Heaveli like a fiftil and hideous csit^ of penury Ibr faAsteuing 
the to come^^^ hught^ 
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And I say/* cried Mause, in the same tune, and nearly at 
the Barnes time, that wi* this auld breath o’ mine, and it’s sair 
taen down wi* the astlimatics and this rough trot** — 

“ Deil gm they would gallop,” said Ouddie, ‘‘ wad it but gar 
her baud her tongue !” ^ 

“ — Wi’ this auld and brief breath,** continued Mause, “ will I 
testify against the backslidings, defections, defalcations, and tLeclin- 
inga of the land — against the grievances and the caus^ of \^th !” . 

“ Peace, I pr’ythee^Peace, good woman,** said the preacher, 
who had just recovered from a violent fit of coughing, and 
found his own anathema borne down by Mause’s better wind ; 

peace, and take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of 
the altar. — I say, T uplift my voice and tell you, that before the 
play is played out — ^ay, before this very sun gaes down, ye sail 
loam that neitliri' a desperate Judas, like your prelate Shaip 
that’s gane to his place ; nor a sanctuaiy-breaking Holofemes, 
like bloody-minded Claverhouse ; nor an ambitious Diotrephes, 
like the lad Evandale ; nor a covetous and warld-foUowing 
Demas, like him they ca’ Sergeant Bothwell, that makes every 
wife's plack and her meal-ark his ain ; neither your carabines, 
nor your pistols, nor your broadsword, fior your horses, nor 
your sadcUes, bridles, surcingles, nose-bags, nor martingales, 
shall resist the arrows that are Ybetted and the bow that is 
bent against you !*’ • ’ 

“ That shall they never, I trow,” echoed Mause. “ Castaways 
are they ilk ane o’ them — besoms of destruction, fit only to be 
Hung into the fire when they have sweepit the filth out o* the 
Temple — whips of small cords, knotted for the chastisement of • 
those wha like their worldly gudes and gear better than the 
Gross or the Covenant, but when that work’s done, only meet 
ta make latchets to the deil’s brogues.** 

^'Pieud hae me,” said Cuddie, addressing himself to Morton, 
if 1 dinna think our mither preaches as weel as the minister I 
But it’s a sair pity o* his boast, for it eye comes on juM: when 
he’s at the best o't, and that lang routing he made air*.this 
• morning, is sair again him too~D^ an I care if he wad roar 
her dumb, and theai he would hae’t a* to answer for himseH^* 
It*a lucky the road*a rough, and the troopers are no taking 
muckle tent to what th^ sey, wi’ the rattling o* the horses* ; 
but an W(^die mies on safb grand, we*D hear hews o* a* this,** 
CHiddie*s conjectures were but too true. The wprds pf the 
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prisoners had not been much attended to, while drowned by the 
clang of horses’ Jioofs on a rough and stony road ; hut they 
now entered upon the moorlanch, where the testimony of the 
two ze^ous captives lacked this saving accompaniment. And 
aodordingly, no sooner had their steec^ begun to tread heath 
and greensward, and Gabriel Eettledrummle had again raised 
his voiee with, Also I uplift my voice like that of a pelican in 
the wildemeiSS” 

** Add 1 mine,” had issi^ed &om Mau4^ like a sparrow on 
the house-tops ” 

When Hollo, ho !” cried the corporal from the rear ; “jmn 
up your tongues, the devil blister them, or I’ll clap a martin- 
gde on them.” 

** I will not peace at commands of the profane,” said Gabriel. 

“ Nor I neither,” said Hause, for the bidding of no earthly 
potsherd, though it be painted as red as a brick from the Tower 
of Babel, and ca’ itsell a corporal.” 

Haliiday,” cried the corporal, ** hast got never a gag about 
thee, man) — ^We must stop their mouths before they talk us 
all dead.” • • 

Ere any answer coidd be made, or any measure taken in con- 
sequence of the corporal’s motion, a dragoon galloped towards 
Sergeant Bothwell, who was considerably ahead of the party 
•he conunanded. On hearing* the orders which he brought, 
Bothwell instantly rode back to the head of his party, ordered 
them to dose their dies, to mend their pace, and to move with 
silence and precaution, as they would soon be in presence of the 
pnemy. 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

QmnAm in ndbia^ weVe thought good 
To save the expense of Ghristien blood, 

And try if we by mediation 
Of treaty, and acooioinodation, 

Can end the quarrel, aad compose 
This bloody duel without blows. ^ ' 

BoTLsn. 

Thb inczeaaed pttcei the pfurty of hoiaemen apcD took 
fisom tbe, bitatb. if oat ^ beliiuitioii, 

• VOIi. V. , J£ 
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necessary for holding forth. They had now for more than a 
mile goft free of the woodlands, whose broken gladds had, for 
some time, accompanied them after they had left the woods of 
Tillietudlcm. A few birches and oaks still feathered the narrow 
ravines, or occuined in dwarf-clusters the hollow plains of 4he 
moor. But these were gradually disappearing; and a wide 
and waste country lay before them, swelling into bare 'hills or 
dark heath, intersected by deep gullies ; being th6 passages by 
which torrents fbree^their course in winter, and during summer 
the disproportioned channels for diminutive rivulets that winded 
thciir ]umy way among heaps of stones and gravel, the effects 
and tokens of their winter fury; — like so many spendthrifts 
dwindled down by the consequences of former excesses and 
extravagance. This desolate region seemed to extend farther 
than the eye '^ould reach, without grandeur, without even the 
dignity of mountain wildness, yet striking, from the huge pro- 
portion which it seemed to bear to such more favoured spots of 
the country as were adapted to cultivation, and fitted for the 
support of man ; and thereby impressing irresistibly the mind of 
the spectator with a sense of the omnipotAice o*f Nature, and 
the com^wirative inefficacy of the boasted Wans of amelioration 
which man is capable of opposing to the disadvantages of 
climate and soil. , 

It is a remarkable* effect of such extensive wastes, that they 
impose an idea of solitude even upon those who travel through 
them in considerable numbers; so much is the imagination 
affected by the disproportion between the desdrt around and 
the party who are traversing it. Thus the members of a caravan 
of a thousand souls may feel, in the deserts of Africa or Arabia, 
a sense of loneliness uiinown to the individual traveller whose 
solitary course is through a thriving an^ cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, ydthout a peculiar feeling of emotion, 
that Morton beheld, at the distance of about half-ermile, the 
body of the cavalry to which his escort belonged, creeping up a 
steep and winding path which ascended from the mo^ level 
moor into the hills. Their numbers, which appeared fonnidable 
when they crowded through narrow roads, and seemed mul{v 
plied by appearing partially, and at different points, among the 
trees, we^now apparency diminished by being exposed at 
once toi^ffew, and in a landseatie 'ilrhose boire andh 

immense to tiie eolnmns of horaeB ai^ men)» 
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showing more like a drove of black cattle than a body of 
soldiers, crawled slowly along the face of the hill, their foree 
and their Immbers seeming t^ing and contemptible. 

Surely,” said Morton to himself, “a handful of resolute 
men may defend any defile in these mountains against such a 
small foree as this is, provided that their bravery is equal to 
their enthusiasm.” 

While he^hsade these reflections, the rapid movement of the 
horsemen who guarded him, soon travA^ the space which 
divided them from their companions; and ere the front of 
Claverhouse’s column had gained the brow of the hill which 
they had been seen ascen^g, Bothwell, with his rear-guard 
and prisoners, had united himself, or nearly so, with the main 
body led by his commander. The extreme difficulty of the 
road, which was in some places steep and in others boggy, 
retarded the progress of the column, especially in the rear ; for 
the passage of the main body, in many instances, poached up 
the swamps through which they passed, and rendered them so 
deep, that the last of their followers were forced to leave the 
beaten path, and find safer passage where they could. 

On fbese occasions, the distresses of the Eeverend Qabriel 
Eettledrummle and of Mause Headrigg were considerably 
augmented, as the brutal troopers, by whom they were guarded, 
compelled them, at all ^isks which such inexperienced riders 
were likely to incur, to leap their horses over drdns and gullies, 
or to push them through morasses and swamps. 

“ Through the help of the Lord I have luppen ower a wall,” 
jcried poor Mause, as her horse was, by her rude attendants, 
brought up to leap the turf endesure of a deserted fold, in 
which feat her curch flew off, leaving her grey hairs uncovered. 

I am 'Bunk in deep mfre wh^ there is no standing — I am 
come into deep waters where the floods overflow me,” exclaimed 
Eettledrummle, as the charger on which ke was moimted 
pluiu;ed up to the saddle-^ths in a toell4md, as the qirings 
are ^ed which supidy the marshes, the sable streams b^eai^ 
spouting over the face and person of the captive preacher. < 

These exdamationa excited shouts of laughter among their 
m11|t^ attendants; but events soon occurred which rendered 
them ^ sufficiently serious. 

The loading files of Jhe regiment had n^ly attained the 
brow pf the s^p hill we have mmitionecl whani two or three 
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horsemen^ speedily discovered to be a part of their own advanced 
guard who had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at full 
gallop, their horses much blown, and the men appd*ently in a 
disordered flight. They were followed upon the spur by five or 
six riders, well armed with sword and pistol, who halted uphn 
the top of the hill on observing the approach of the Life- 
Guards. One or two who had carabines dismounted, and, 
taking a leisurely and deliberate aim at the foremost rank of the 
regiment, discharged Sheir pieces, by which two troopers were 
wounded, one severely. They then mounted their horses, and 
disappeared over the ridge of the hill, retreating with so much 
coolness as evidently showed, that, on the one hand, they were 
undismayed by the approach of so considerable a force as was 
moving against them, and conscious, on the other, that they 
were supported by numbers sufficient for their protection. This 
incident occasioned a halt through the whole body of cavalry, 
and while Claverhouse himself received the report of his ad^ 
vanced guard, which had been thus driven back upon the main 
body, Lord Evandale advanced to the top of the ridge over 
which the enemy’s horsemen had retired, *and M^or Allan, 
Omet Grahame, and the other officers, eifiployed themselves in 
extricating the regiment from the broken ground, and drawing 
them up on the side of the hill ii^ two lines, the one to support 
the other. 

The word was then given to advance ; and in a few minutes 
th.e first line stood on tiie brow, and commanded the prospect 
on the other side, l^e second line closed upon them, and also 
the rear-guard with the prisoners; so that Uoiton and hia» 
comp^ons in captivity could in like manner see the form of 
opposition which was now offered to the farther progrm of 
their captors. 

The brow of the hill on which ihe ftoyal Life-Guards were 
now drawn up, sloped downwards (on the side opposite to that 
which they ^ ascended) with a gentle decUyity, for more 
a quarter of a mile, and presented ground, wUch, 
unequal in some places, was not altogether unfavourable for ihe 
manoeuvres of cavalry, untfi near the bottom, when the dope 
terminated in a marshy level, traversed through its whole tefigth 
by what seemed either a natural gully, or a deep artificial drain, 
&e sides^l^hich were broken ^ tittiches filled with 

wate, ottroif which peats and, turf had b^ and here 
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there by.edme straggling thickets of alders, which joved the 
moistiicss fio well, that they continued to live as bushes, althou^ 
too much dwarfed by the sour soil and the stagnant bog-water 
to^ascend into trees. Beyond this ditch or gully, the ground 
af^e into a second heathy swell, or rather hill, near to the foot . 
of whidb, and, as if with the object of defending the broken 
ground and ditch that covered their front, the body of insurgents 
appeased to be drawn up with the purpoi^ of abiding battle. 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The &i9t, toler- 
ably provided with firearms, were advanced almost close to the 
verge of the bog, so that their fire must necessarily annoy the 
royal cavalry as they descended the opposite hill (the whole 
front of which was exposed), and would probably be yet more 
fatal if they attempted to cross the morass. Behind this first 
litie was a body of pikemen, designed for their support in case 
the dragoons should force the passage of the marsh. In their 
rear was their third line, consisting of countrymen armed with 
scythes set straight on poles, hay-forks, spits, clubs, goads, fish- 
spears, and i^ch other rustic implements as hasty resentment 
had converted into* i^truments of war. On each flank of the 
infantry, but a little backward from the bog, as if to allow them- 
selves dry and sound ground whereon to act in case their enemies 
should force the pass, there# was drawn up a small body of 
cavedry, who were, in general, but indififerently armed and worse 
mounted, but full of zeal for the cause, being chiefly either 
landholders of small property, or farmers of the better class, 
whose means enabled them to serve on horseback. A few of 
^hose who had been engaged in driving back the advanced 
guard, of the royalists might now be seen returning slowly 
towards their own squadrons. These were the only individuals 
of the insurgent army 'vjhich seemed to be in motion. All the 
others stood Ann and motionless, as the grey stones that lay 
scatts^ai on the heath around them. 

Theftotal number of the insuigents might amount to about a 
tfacmiMd mm ; but of these there were scarce a hundred cavaliy, 
qor the half of them evai tolerably armed. The streng^ 
of their position, however — the sense of their having taken a 
do^^te^St^, the sUperiorby of Iheir numhem— but, above all, 
the of th^ enthuriasm, were the means cm which their 
leaders reckoned lor sumolYifig the want of ams, equipage, and 
n^taiyl&crpline, ' 
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On thj side of the hill that rose above the airay of battle 
iflliich thV bad adopted, Tvere seen the women, an^ even the 
children, whom zeal, opposed to persecution, had driven into 
the wilderness. — ^They seemed stationed there to be spectators 
of the engagement, by which their own fate, as well as that*of 
their parents, husbands, and sons, was to be decided. Like 
the females of the ancient German tribes, the shril^ cries' which 
they raised, when tlmy beheld the glittering ranks oC their 
enemy appear on the brow of the opposing eminence, acted as 
an incentive to their relatives to fight to the last in defence of 
that which was dearest to them. Such exhortations seemed to 
have their fhll and emphatic effect ; for a wild halloo, which went 
from rank to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated 
the resolution of the insurgents to fight to the uttermost. 

As the horsemen halted their lines on the ridge of the lull, 
their trumpets and kettledrums sounded a bold and warlike 
fioiuish of menace and defiance, that ran along the waste like 
the shrill summons of a destroying angel. The wanderers, in 
answer, united their voices, and sent forth, in solemn modula- 
tion, the two first verses of the seventy-sixth Psalm, according 
to the metrical version of the Scottish Kirt: : — 

“ In Judah's land God is well known, 

His name's in Israel great : 

In Saldm is his tabernacle, 

In Zion is his seat. 

There arrows of the bow he brake. 

The shield, tiie sword, the war. 

More glorious thou than hills of prey, 

More excellent art far." * 

A sliout, or rather a solemn acclamation, attended the dose 
of the stanza; and after a dead pause, the second verse was 
resumed by the insurgents, who appliea the destruction of the 
Assyrians as prophetical of the issue of their own impending 
contest: — 

**Those that were stout of heart are spoiled, > ^ ’ 

They slept their sleep outright ; 

And none of tiiose thrir hands did find, « 

That Were the men of might; 

“ When thy rebuke, 0 Jacob's God, 

Had forth against them past, . * 

Their horses and their cdiariots hoto 
We|p» in a deep sleep east." 
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There waa another acclamation, which was followed by the 
most profound siltoce. • • 

WMe t&ese solemn soimds, accented by a thousand voices, 
were < prolonged amongst the waste Mils, Olaverhoiise looked 
with great attention on the ground, and on the order of battle 
which the wanderers had adopted, and in which they determined 
to await the assault. 

“ Tl^ churls,” he said, “ must have some old soldiers with 
them ; — ^it was no rustic that made choioe*of that ground.” 

Burley is said to be with them for certain,” answered Lord 
Evondale, and also Hackston of Bathillet, Baton of Meadow- 
head, Cleland, and some other men of military skill.” 

1 judged as much,” said Olaverhouse, from the style in 
which these detached horsemen leapt their horses over the 
ditch, as they returned to their position. It was easy to see 
that there were a few roundhead^ troopers amongst them, the 
true spawn of the old Covenant. We must manage this matter 
warily as well as boldly. Evandale, let the oMcers come to this 
knoU.” 

He moved *to a Ismail moss-grown cairn, probably the rest- 
ing-place of some Cdltic chief of other times, and the coll 
of Officers to the front,” soon brought them around their 
commander. ^ 

* do not . call you around me, gentlemen,” said Olaverhouse, 

in the formal capacity of a council of war, for I will never 
turn over on others the responsibility which my rank imposes 
on myself. I Only want the benefit of your opinions, reserving 
U> mysdf, as most men do when they ask advice, the liberty of 
following my own. — ^What say you, Comet Grahamel Shall 
we atta^ tiiese fellows who are bdlowing yonder i You are 
youngest and hottest, and therefore will speak first whether 1 
will or na” * 

"Then,” said Comet Grahame, ‘‘while I have the honour 
to oaoy &e standard of the Life-Guards, it i^all never, with 
my wSU, retreat before rebels* I say, charge^ in God’s name 
and the King’s i” 

*“And yrhsA Say you, Allan?” wntinued daverhouse, “for 
Evandak so modest, we shall never get him to speak tQl you 
have said what you him to say.” 

“These JsIIowb,*” said l^ajor Allan, an old cavalier' officer of 
experience, “are three or four to bne^ shonl^ not itnind that 
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much u^n a fair field, but they are posted in a very formidable 
ftrongth, and show no inclination to quit it. t therefore think, 
vdth deference to Comet Grahanle’s opinion, that we* should 
draw back to Tillietudlem, occupy the pass between the hills 
and the open coimtry, and send for reinforcements to my LSrd 
Boss, who is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. In 
this way we should cut them off firom the Strath pf Clyde, and 
cither compel them ^ come out of their stronghold, and give 
us battle on fair terms, or, if they remain here, we attack 
them so soon as our infantry has joined us, and enabled us to 
act with effect among these ditches, bogs, and quagmires.” 

“Pshaw!” said the yoimg Comet, “what signifies strong 
ground, when it is only held by a crew of canting, psalm-singing 
old women 

“ A man may fight never the worse,” retorted Mtgor Allan, 

“ for honouring both his Bible and Psalter. These fellows will 
prove as stub^m as steel ; I know them of old.” 

“ Their nasal psalmody,” said the Comet, “ reminds our Major 
of the race of Dunbar.” 

“ Had you been at that race, young pSsx,** retorted Allan, 
“you would have wanted nothing to remind you of it for the 
^longest day you have to live.” . 

“ Hush ! hush ! gentlemen S” said Claverhouse— “ these are 
untimely repartees— I should like your advice well, Mejpr* 
Allan, had our rascally patrols (whom I will see duly punished) 
brought us timely notice of the enemy^s numbers and position. 
But having once presented oursdves b^ore thein in iWe, the 
retreat of the Life-Guards would argue gross timidily, and be 
the general signal for insurrection throughout the west. In 
which case, so far fix)m obtaining any assistance fh)m my Lord 
Boss, 1 promise you I sho^d have grpat apprehen^oos of his 
being cut off before we can join him, or he us. A retreat would 
have quite thelsame fatal ^ect upon the Sing's cause as the 
loss of a battle-nahd as to the difference of risk or of safely it 
might make with respect to ouisdves, that, 1 em side;, no 
* gentleman thinks amoment about. There must besonte goig^ 
or passes in the mprass through whi<&we can ferce our way; 
and, were we once on firm ground, X trust there is no man in 
ihe Life-^prds who supposes our sqi|adt<^, eo v^eak 
in numbers, are unable to tram{fie into dust mce the number of 
these unpractised clpwna-^WKat sajr you, my Lord Bvavu^le P' 
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‘‘I humbly think/' said Lord Evandale, “that, go the day 
how it wiU, it ihust be a bloody one ; and that we Shall lose 
many brave fellows, and probably be obliged to slaughter a great 
number of these misguided men, who, after all, are Scotchmen 
aSd subjects of King Charles as well as we are.” 

“ Kellis ! rebels ! and undeserving the name either of Scotch- 
men of of subjects !” said Olaverhouse. “ But come, my Lord, 
what ^oes your opinion point at 1” 

“ To enter into a treaty with these ignorant and misled men,” 
said the young nobleman. 

“A treaty! and with rebels having arms in their hands 1 
Never while I live I” answered his commander. 

“ At least send a trumpet and dag of truce summoning them 
to lay down their weapons and disperse,” said Lord JBvandale, 

“ upon promise of a trie pardon — I have always beard that had 
that be^ done before the battle of Pentland Hills, much blood 
might have been saved.” 

“ Well,” said Olaverhouse, “ and who the devil do you think 
would cany a summons to these headstrong and desperate fana- 
tics) They ackndWledge no kws of war. Their leaders, who 
have been all most aStive in the murder of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, fight with a rope round their necks, and are likely to 
kin themessenger, were it butjbo dip their followers in loyal bloodf 
' and to make them as doGperate of pardon -as themselves.” 

“ I will go myself,” s^d Evandale, “ if you will permit me. 

I have often risked my blood to spUl that of others — ^let me do 
so now in ordbr to save human lives.” 

• You shall not go on such an errand, my lord,” said Glaver- 
house ; “ your rank and situation render your safety of too much 
consequence to the country in an a^ when good principles are ' 
so rare. — ^Here's my hroth^s son, Dick Grahme, who fears shot 
or steel as little as if tfie devil had given him armour of proof 
ngamst it, as the &natios say he has given to his unda* He 
shaE 4^ a flag of truce a trumpet, and ride down to the 
edga*^qf titemonuu to summon them to lay down their arms and 
di^WESa” 

“Wifli all my soul,„ CWond,” answered the Comet; “and 
in ^ cravat on a jake to serye for a white flag^tha rascals 
never saw sudh a pennbn of Fkndm koe in their lives before.” 

“Colonel Oraj^ame,” saM Evandale, whUe officer 

Q»haki». 
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prepared for his expedition, ‘Hhis young gentleman is your 
your apparent heir ; for God’s sa^e, permit me to 
go. It was my counsel, and 1 ought to stand the risfi;.” 

Were he my only son,” said Olaverhouse, this is ho cause 
and time to spare him. I hope my private affections will nei^ 
inteifere with my public duty. If Dick Grahame falls, the loss 
is chiefly mine j were your lordship to die, the King and country 
would be the sufferers. — Come, gentlemen, each to his post If 
our summons is unfavourably received we will mstantly aTjtack ; 
and, as the old Scottish blazon haa it, God shaw the right !” 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

With many a stiff thwack, many a bang, 

Hard crab-tree and old iron rang. 

Hudibras. 

ColiNET Bichakd Gbahame descended the Jiill, bearing in his 
liand the extempore flag of truce, and making his managed horse 
keep time by bounds and curvets to the tune which he whistl^, 
^he trumpeter followed. Five or six horsemen, having some- 
thing the appearance qf officers, dbtached themselves from each • 
flank of the Presbyterian army, and, meeting in the centre, 
approached the ditch which divided the hollow as near as the 
morass would permit. Towards this group, but keeping the 
opposite side of the swamp, Comet Grahame directed his horse, 
his motions being now the conspicuous object of attention to* 
both armies ; and without disparagement to the courage of either, 
it is probable there was a general wish on both sid^ that tlus 
emba^y might save the risks and bloodshed of the impending 
conflict. 

When he had arrived right opposite to those who, by tiieir 
advancing to receive his message, seemed to take upon 
^ selves as thaleadm of the enemy. Comet Grahame command 
his trumpeW to sound, a parley. The insurgents having no 
instrument of martial music wherewith ^ make tibe appropriate 
reply, one ^|their number cdled opt v^th a loud, strong voic^ 
demandingfwknow why he approai^ed their ^agaer. 

To summon you jn the name, and in that of Ccfldne) 
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John Qrahame of Olaverhouse, specially commissioned by the 
right honourable Privy Council of Scotland,” answSred tht 
Comet, ^‘to lay down your arms, and dismiss the followers 
whom ye have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of God, 
oAhe King, and of the countiy.” 

Return to them that sent thee,” said the insurgent leader, 
^‘and teU tl^em tliat we are this day in anus for a broken 
Covenant and a persecuted Kirk ; tell them that we renounce 
the licentious and perjured Charles Stuart| whom you call king, 
oven as he renounced the Covenant, after having once and again 
sworn to prosecute to the utmost of his power all the ends there- 
of, really, constantly, and sincerely, all the days of his life, having 
no enemies but the enemies of the Covenant, and no friends but 
its friends. Whereas, far from keeping the oath he had called 
God and angels to witness, his first step, after his incoming into 
these kingdoms, was the fearful grasping at the prerogative of the 
Almighty, by that hideous Act of Supremacy, together with his 
expulsing, without summons, libel, or process of law, hundreds 
of famous faithful preachers, thereby wringing the bread of life 
out of the mouth cff hungry, poor creatures, and forcibly cram- 
ming their throats with the lifeless, saltless, foisonless, lukewami 
drammock of the fourteen false prelates, and their sycophantic, 
formal, carnal, scandalous creature-curates.” * 

• “ I did not come to hear you preach,” answered the officer, 

“ but to know, in one word, if you wiU disperse yourselves on 
condition of a free pardon to aU but' the murderers of the late 
Archbishop of St. Andrews; or whether you will abide the 
•attack of his Msyesty’s forces, which will instantly advance upon 
you.” 

In one word, then,” answered the spokesman, we are here 
with our swords on our thighs, as meu that watch in the night. 
We will take one part and portion together, as brethren in right- 
ebusneM. Whosoever assaik us in our good cause, his Hood be 
on his own head. So; return to them that sent lliee, and God 
give and f^ee a sight of the evil of your ways 1” 

Is not your name,” said the Comet, who began to recollect ^ 
naving seen the person whom ha was now speaking with, JHm 
Balfosff of Burley r 

<< am if it be,” iedd' the hast fhou ought to say 

against iti” • i 

said Comet, ^^theh as yon am ekduded from 
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]^(lon in the name of the King and of mj commanding officer, 
ft is to^these country people, and not to you, that^I offer it; 
and it is not with you, or such as you, that I am sent to treat.’* 
“Thou art a yotmg soldier, friend,” said Burley, “and scant 
well learned. in thy t^e, or thou wouldst know that the beaS^r 
of a flag of truce cannot treat with the army blit through their 
officers j and that if he presume to do otherwise l^e foneits his 
safe-conduct.” ^ c 

While speaking these words, Burley unslung his carabine, and 
held it in readiness. 

“ I am not to be intimidated flrom the discharge of my duty 
by the menaces of a murderer,” said Comet Grahame. — “ Hear 
me, good people ! — I proclaim in the name of the King, and 
of my commanding officer, full and free pardon to all, except- 
ing” — 

“ I give thee fair warning,” said Burley, presenting his piece. 
“A free pardon to all,” continued the young officer, still 

addresamg the body of the insurgents — “ to all but” 

“ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul— amen 1” said 
Burley. * 

With these words he fired, and Cornet Richard Grahame 
dropped from his horse. The shot was mortal The unfortunate 
young gentleman had only starength to turn himself on the ground 
and mutter foi^, “ My poor mother I” when life forsook him in ' 
the effort. His startled horse fled back to the regiment at the 
gallop, as did his scarce less affrighted attendant. ^ 

“ What have you done 1” said one of Balfour’s brother officers. 

“ My duty,” said Balfour firmly. “ Is it not written, ‘ Thom 
shalt be zeadous even to slaying 1’ Let those who dwe now 
venture to speak of tmce or pardon !”♦ 

Claverhouse saw his nephew fall JSe turned his eye on 
Evandale, while a transitory glance of indescribable emotion 
disturbed^ for a second’s space, serenity qf hm features, and 
briefly said, “You see the event.” ’ ' - . 

“ I willav^ige him or die I” exdaimed Evandale] and pairing 
his horse into moricm, rode furiously down the hiQ, follow^ by 
bis own and tbat of the deceased. Oomft, whi^ brcdce 
down without orders ] and, ea<fo striving to be Hike foreinost to 
iBv^ge tin|ji young office, tbdr nuaks M frito eoifflMon. 
These for^ fom^ fhe fi^t Uke ^ the loy^tS. It vw in 
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iram that Olaverhouse exclaimed^ “ Halt ! halt ! this rashness 
will undo us.” It was all that he could accomplish, by Sallopiiif 
along the dboond line, entreating, commanding, and even menac- 
ing the men with his sword, l£iat he could restiain them from 
foMowing an example so cont^oua 

“ All^” he said, as soon as he had rendered the mmi in some 
degree more steady, ** lead them down the hill to support Lord 
Evandale, wBo is about to need it very much. — Bothwell, thou 
art a cool and a daring fellow”-- — ^ 

“Ay,” muttered Bothwell, “you can remember that in a 
moment like this.” 

“ Lead ten file up the hollow to the right,” continued his 
commanding officer, “and tiy every means to get through the 
bog; th^ form and charge the rebels in flank and rear, while 
they are engaged with us in front.” 

j^thwell made a signal of intelligence and obedience, and 
moved off with his party at a rapid pace. 

Meantime, the disaster: which Olaverhouse had apprehended 
did not fail to take place. The troopers who, with Lord Evan- 
dale, had rusHed down upon the enemy, soon found their dis- 
orderly career interrujlted by the impracticable character of the 
ground.^ Some stuck fast'in the morass as they attempted to 
struggle through, some recoiled from the attempt and remained 
"on the brin]^ others dispersed lo seek a more favourable place to 
pass the swamp. In the midst of this confusion, the first line of 
the enemy, of which the foremost rank knelt, the second stooped, 
and the t^d stood upr%ht, poured in a close and destructive 
{bee that emptied at least a score of saddles, end increased tenfold 
the disorder into which the horsemen had Men. Lord Evandale, 

. in the meantime, at the head of a very few wdl-mounted men, 
had been able to dear the ditch, but was no aooner across than 
he was/^oharged, the left body of the enemy’s cavalry, who, 
encoura^d % the small number ^of opponents that had made 
,wkr through the broken ground, set upon them with the 
oiyi% \^1^de, woe ta the mnflteumdsed Fhilk- 
tines I with ]Dagon end all his adherents 1” 

* lire jroung noUeman fought 1^ a lion; but most of his 
and he himsdf could not the 

same. flsr a of cazatines^ whi]^ CtoTerhoose, 

yl)io"b<id aditmced with tire aBOond Iffie the ditch, 
eSacti^ upon ihe dremy, ftat bo^ honie and foot 
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for a moment began to shrink, and Lord Evandale^ disengaged 
firom hisPnnequal combat, and finding himself nearly alone, took 
the opportunity to effect^ his retreat through the mdrass. But 
notwithstanding the loss they had sustained by Claverhouse’s 
first fire, the insurgents became soon aware that the advantage 
of numbers and of position was so decidedly theirs, that, if they 
could but persist in making a brief but resolute defence, the 
Life-Guards must necessarily be defeated. Thei/ lead^ flew 
through their ranks elhorting them to stand firm, and pointing 
out how efficacious their fire must be where both men and horse 
were exposed to it ; for the troopers according to custom, fired 
without having dismounted. Olaverhouse more than once, when 
ho perceived his best men dropping by a fire which they could 
not effectually return, made desperate efforts to pass the bog at 
various points, and renew the battle on firm ground and fiercer 
terms. But the close fire of the insurgents, joined to the natural 
difficulties of the pass foiled his attempts in every point. 

** We must retreat,” he said to Evandale, “ unless Bothwell 
can effect a diversion in our favour. In the meantime, draw 
tiie men out of fire, and leave skirmishers bhhind* these patches 
of alderbushes to keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomplished, the appearance of Both- 
well with his party was earnestly expected. But Bothwdl had 
his own disadvantages to struggle with. His detour to the right* 
had not escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, who made 
a corresponding movement with the Jeft wing of the mounted 
insurgents, so that when Bothwell, alter ridi^' a considerable 
way up the valley, found a place at which the bog could be 
passed, though with some difficulty, he perceived he was still in 
front of a superior enemy. His daring character was in no de- 
gree checked by this unexpected opposition. 

Follow me, my lads 1” he called to his men; never let it 
be i»id that we turned our backs before these oanting round*- 
heai^!” . 

With that, as if mspired by the spirit of his aacestoni> he 
(touted, Bothwdl 1 Bothwell I” and tawing himsdf into 
morass, he struggled through it at^the bead bf his parfy, and 
attack^ that of Bar% with such fiiijr that hb them , 
back above^fpistol shot, kilting three men ^tb bis oim band. 
Barley, per^ving the consequenora of a decreed on tl^ ppi;hi»; 
and that his mmi, tlasu^ more numerous, were Uhequid' to : 
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regulai'8 in using their arms and managing their horses, thrc\r 
himself across Bothwell^s way, and attacked him handiito haii<l 
Bach of the combatants was considered as the champion of his 
respective party, and a result ensued more usual in romance than 
inareal story. Their followers, on either side, instantly paused, 
and looked on as if the fate of the day were to be decided by the 
event of the combat between these two redoubted swordmen. 
The combatants themselves seemed of* the same opinion; for, 
after tVo or three eager cnts and pushed had been exchanged, 
they paused, as if by joint consent, to recover the breath which 
prece^ng exertions h]^ exhausted, and to prepare for a duel in 
which each seemed conscious he had met his match. 

“You are the murdering villain, Burley,” said BothweU, 
griping his sword firmly, and setting his teeth close — “you 
escaped me once, but'’ (he swore an oath too tremendous to be 
written down) — “ thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it 
shall go home at my saddle-bow, or my saddle shall go home 
empty for me.” 

“ Yes,” replied Burley, with stem and gjoomy deliberation, 
“ I am that John JBalfour who promised to lay thy head where 
thou shouldst never lift it again ; and Qod do so unto me, and 
more also, if I do not redeem my word !” 

“ Then a bed of heather, or a thousand merks !” said Both- 
0 well, striking at Burley with his full force. 

*^The sword of the Lord and of Gideon 1” answered Balfour, 
as he parried and returned the blow. 

Th^e have -seldom met two combatants more equally matcherl 
m strength of body, skill in the management of their weapons 
and horses, determined courage, and unrelenting hostility. 
After exchsmging many desperate blows, each receiving and 
in^cting several wounds, though of no great consequence, they 
grappled together as if with tlm desperate impatience of mort^ 
hate, and BothweU, seising his enemy by the shoulder-belt, 
while the grasp of Balfour was upon his own collar, they came 
, headlpnlf to the ground The coinpaiiions of Barley h^tened 
to his .assistaiic^bdt were rep^ed by the dragoons, end the 
IM&b became again general But nothing could wi^draw the 
attenrion the coml^tants ftom ea^ other, or induce them to 
undose the deadly clasp in wMch, they roU^ togriihesf on the 
ground, tearmg, stmgglbg, and foaming, Um inveteracy of 
tt&ittougbrfared huU-dogs. . ; ^ \ 
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Several horses passed over them in the m^Ue vrithout thelf 
quitting •hold of each other, until the sword'«rm of BothweD 
was broken by the kick of a charger. He then relm^aished his 
grasp with a deep and suppressed groan, and both combatants 
started to their &et. BotWell^s right hand dropped helpless 
by his side, but his left griped to the place where his dagger 
hung ; it h^ escaped from the sheath in the struggle, — and, 
with a look of mingled rage and despair, he btood totally 
defenceless, as Balfoifi:, with a lau^ oi savage joy, flohiished 
his sword aloft, and then passed it through his adversaiy’s 
body. Bothwell received the thrust without falling — it had 
only grazed on his ribs. He attempted no further defence, but 
looking at Burley with a grin of deadly hatred, exclaimed — 
** Base peasant churl, thou hast spilt the blood of a line of 
kings !” 

“Die, wretch !— die !” said Balfour, redoubling the thnist 
with better aim ; and, setting his foot on Bothwell’s body as he 
fell, he a third time transfixed him with his sword — “Die, 
bloodthirsty dog t die as thou hast lived ! — die, like the beasts 
that perish — ^hoping nothing — ^believing nothing 

“And PEABiNa nothing 1” said Boswell, collecting the last 
effort of respiration to utter these desperate words, and expiring 
as soon as they were spoksi. 

To catch a stray horse by the *bridle, throw himself upon it, < 
and rush to the assistance of his followers, was, with Burley, 
the affair of a moment. And as the fall of Bothwell had given 
to thb insurgents all the courage of which it had deprivS his 
comrades, the issue of this partial contest did not remain long 
undecided Several soldiers were slain, the rest driven back 
over the morass, and dispep^, and the victorious Burley, with 
his party, crossed it in their turn, to direct against Claverhouse 
the very manoeuvre which he had instructed Bothwdl to 
execute. He now put his troop in order, with the view of 
attacking the right wing of the royalists ; and, siding news of 
his success to the msdn body^ exhorted them, in the name of 
Heaven, to cross the marsh, and work oUt the glorious wtnrk of 
^the Lord by a gene^ attack upon the enemy. * 

Meanwhile, Olaverhouse, who had in some degree leme^ed 
file confiiajOft, occasioned hy the finri irt^^ufor and unsuecesM 
4tack, ano^educed the combat in front to A distant skirmish, 
with firearms, maintained by some dismounted iape&pm 
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^nom he had posted behind the coyer of the shrubby copses of 
alders which m «oiue places covered the edge of th9 inoras% 
and whose *close, cool, and weU-aiiiied fire greatly annoyed the 
enemy, and concealed their own deficiency of numbers, — 
Claverhouse^ while he maintained the contest in this manner, 
still expecting that a diversion by Bothwell and his party 
might facilitate a general attack, was accosted by one of the 
dragoons, w}a>se bloody face and jaded horse bore witness he 
was coihe from hard service. * 

“What is the matter, Halliday?” said Claverhouse, for ho 
knew every man in his regiment by name — “Where is Both- 
weUI” 

“ Bothwell is down,” replied Halliday, “ and many a pretty 
fellow with him.” 

“Then the king,” said Claverhouse, with his usual com- 
posure, “ has lost a stout soldier. The enemy have passed the 
marsh, I suppose V* 

“With a strong body of horse, commanded by the devil 
incarnate that killed Bothwell/’ answered the terrified soldier. 

“Hush ! hush 1 ’’•said Claverhouse, putting his finger on his 
lips — “not a word te any one but me. — Lord Evandale, we 
must retreat. The fates will have it so. Draw together the 
men that are dispersed in the skirmishing work. Let Allan 
Jbnn the regiment, and do ydu two retreat up the hill in two 
bodies, each hsdting alternately as the other falls back. I’ll 
keep the rogues in check with the rear-guard, making a stand, 
and facing from time to time. They will be over the ditch 
presently, for 1 see their whole line in motion and preparing to 
GToas ; therefore lose no time.” 

“Where is Bothwell with his party?” said Lord Evandale, 
astonished at the coolness of his commander. 

“Fairly disposed of,* said Claverhouse, in his ear — “the 
king has lost a servant, and the devil has got one. But away 
to btiieaiiesB» Evandale— ^ply your spurs and get the men togeth^. 
Allaa*flad jim must ke^ them staa^. retreating is new 
w<nrk frar us all ; but our turn will coma touhd another, day.^’ 

« Evandale and Allan betook themselves to their tads ; but ere 
had arranged, the reghaart for .the puipoae of retr^thig in 
two , alternate bodies, . a; considerable numb^ of iha enemy had 
crossed the manabu Claverhouse, who had retained immediately 
around his person a few of his most active and tned men. charged 

• i^bL. V . 
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those who had crossed in person, while 4;hey were yet die 
•rdered t)y the broken groimii Some they killed, others they 
repulsed into the morass, and checked the whole so ^ to enable 
the main body, now greatly diminished, as well as disheartened 
by the loss they had sustained, to commence their retreat <ap 
the hill. 

But the enemy’s van being soon reinforced and supported, 
compelled Olaverhouse to follow his troops. Ne^er did man, 
however, better main&m the character of a soldier thau^'he did 
that^ day. Conspicuous by his block horse and white feather, 
he was lirsfc in the repeated charges which he made at every 
favourable opportunity, to arreat the progress of the pursuers, 
and to cover the retreat of his regiment. The object of aim 
to every one, he seemed as if he were impassive to their shot. 
The superstitious fanatics, who looked upon him as a man 
gifted by the Evil Spirit with supernatural means of defence, 
averred that they saw the bullets recoil from his jack-boots and 
bull-coat like hailstones from a rock of granite, as he galloped to 
and fro amid the storm of the battle. Many a whig that day 
loaded his musket with a dollar cut into skigs, ih order that a 
silver bullet (such was their belief) might bring down the per- 
secutor of the holy kirk, on whom lead had no power. 

Try him with the cold steel," was the cry at every renewed 
charge — powder is wasted on &m. Ye might as wed shoot 
at the Auld Enemy himsell."* 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe on the 
insurgents' minds was such, that they gave waybefore daver- 
house as before a supanatural being, and few men ventured t 9 
cross swords with him. Still, however, he was fighting in 
retreat, and with all the disadvantages attending that move- 
ment. The soldiers, behmd him, as they beheld the increasing 
number , of enemies who poured over %he morass, became un- 
steady; and at every successive movement, M^yor Allan and 
Lord Evandale found it more and more difficult to bring them 
to halt and form line tegolaily, while, cm the ether faan^, thdr 
motions in the act of recreating became, ly. degrees, much ffiore 
rapid than .was consistent willi good order.. As the reMrifig 
soldiers approadbed nearer to tbe top of ridge, from which 
in so l uo^^ an hour they had descended, the panic begen to 
increase.''4|Bveiy one became impatient to the lam odf 

* Proof Against shot ly Satan. 
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Hke hill between him and the continued fire of the pursuerH; 
nor could any individual think it reasonable that he ^ould be 
the last in*the retreat, and thus sacrifice his own safety for that 
of others. In this mood, several troopers set spurs to their 
herses and fled outright, and the others became so unsteady 
in their movements and formations, that their officers every 
moment feared they would, follow the same example. 

Amid thid scene of blood and confusion, the trampling of 
the hofises, the groans of the wounded, thi continued fire of the 
enemy, which in a succession of unintermitted musketry, 
while loud shouts accompanied each bullet which the fall of a 
trooper showed to have been successfully aimed — amid all the 
terrors and disorders of such a scene, and when it was dubious 
how soon th^ might be totalfy deserted by their dispirited 
soldieiy, Evandale could not forbear remarking the compfMure 
of his commanding officer. Not at Lady Margaret’s bre^ast* 
table that morning did his eye appear mo^e lively, or his de- 
meanour more composed. He had closed up to Evandale for 
the purpose of giving some orders, and picking out a few men 
to reinforce hib reai^guard.” 

“ If this bout lasts <five minutes longer,” he said in a whisper, 

« our rogues will leave you, my lord, old AUan, and myself, the 
honour of fighting this battle with our own hands. I must do 
something'to disperse the mujficetoers who^aunpy them so hard, 
or we sh^ be all shamed. Don’t attempt to succour me if you 
see me go down, but ke^ at the head of your men; get off as 
you can in God’s name, and tell the king and the council I died 
m niy duty I” 

So saying, and commanding about twenty stout men to follow 
him, he gave^ with this small body, a charge so desperate and 
unexpecM, that he drove the ffiremost of the pursuers back to 
some distance. In the bonfbaion of the assault he singled out 
Burley, and desirous to strike terror into his followers, he dealt 
him 80 c^vere a Idow on the head, as cut through his steel head- 
ldeee^ 4 Uid, threw him firom his horse, stimned ffir the moment, 
though unwounded. A wonderM thing it was afterwards • 
thought, that one so* poweiful as Balfour should hitve sunk 
under the blow of a znan to ^peaiance so made as 

daverhouse ; and the Vulgar, of course, set. dowu. to super- 
natnnil aid the efibet of that energy which a detein^ed spirit 
can give to a feebler ana. daverhouse had in last chuge, 
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however, involved himseli' too deeply among the ineuigents, and 
was fairlSf surronuded. • 

Lord Evandale saw the danger of his commanddlr, his body 
of dragoons being then halted, while that commanded by Allan 
was in the act of retreating. Regardless of Olaverhouse’s dis- 
interested command to the contrary, he ordered the party which 
he headed to charge down hill and extricate their Colonel. 
Some advanced witii him — most halted and stood imcertain — 
many ran away, Wfth those who followed Evandale, lie dis- 
engaged Olaverhouse. His assistance just came in time, for .a 
rustic had wounded his horse in a most ghastly manner by the 
blow of a scythe, and was about to repeat the stroke when Lord 
Evandale cut him down. As they got out of the press, they 
looked round them. Allan’s division had ridden dear over the 
liill, that officer’s authority having proved altogether unequal 
to halt them. Evandale’s troop was scattered and m total 
confusion. 

** What is to be done, Colond )” said Lord Evandale. 

**We are the last men in the fidd, I think,” said Qlaver- 
house ; ** and when men fight as long as they cim, there is no 
shame in fiying. Hector himself would* say, * Devil take the 
hindmost,’ when there are but twenty against a thousand. — 
Save yoursdves, my lads, and rdly as soon as you can. Come, 
my lord, we must e^eo ride for it” 

So saying, he put spurs to his wounded horse, and the 
generous animal, as if consdous that the life of his rider de- 
pended on his exertions, pressed forward with speed, unabated 
either by pain or loss of blood.* A few officers and soldiers 
followed 1^, but in a very irregular and tumultuary manner* 
The flight of Olaverhouse was the signal for all the stragglers 
who yet oflfered desultory resistance, to fly aa &st as they 
oouljdi and yield up the field of battle to the victorious in- 
surgents. 


Note J. daverhoiise’s OluiTger. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

But hark i through the fast-ilaehmg lightning of war, 

What steed to the desert flies frantic and for t 

Campbell. 

Dttri^o the* severe skirmish of which we have given the details, 
Morton, together with Cuddie and his mother, and the Reverend 
Gabriel Eettledrummle, remained on the brow of the hill, near 
to the small cairn, or barrow, beside which Olaverhouso had 
held his preliminary council of war, so that they had a command- 
ing view of the action which took place in the bottom. They 
were guarded by Corporal Inglis and four soldiers, who, as may 
readily be supposed, were much more intent on watching the 
fluctuating fortunes of the battle, than in attending to what 
passed among their prisoners. 

** If yon lads stand to their tackle," said Cuddie, well hae 
some chance o’ getting our necks out o’ the brecham again ; but 
I misdoubt i£em— th^ hae little skeel o’ arms." 

^^'Much is not ned^sary, Cuddie,’’ answered Morton: ^'they 
have a strong position, and weapons in their hands, and are 
more than tl^ times the number of their assailants. If they 
cannot fight for their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to 
lose it for ever.” 

0, sirs 1" ezdaimed Mause, ** here’s a goodly epectacle in- 
deed 1 My sfkirit is like that of the blessed Elihu — it bums 
within me ; my bowels are as wine which lacketh vent— they 
'are ready to burst like new bottles. 0 that He may look after 
His ant people in this day of judgment and deliverance ! — And 
now, what ailest thou^ precious Mr. Gabriel Eettledrummle ? 
I say, what ailest thou, that wert a Nazarite purer than snow, 
whiter than milk, more ruddy than sulphur" (meaning, perhaps, 
sapphires ) — ** I say, what ails thee now, that thou sat blacW 
than*a coal, that thy beauty is departed, and. thy ioveUness 
withered like a dry potsherd t : Surely it is time to be up and be 
dothg, to ery loudly and to spare not, and to wrestle for the puir 
lads ihat are yonder testifymg with their ain blude aind ^t of 
their enemies," • . 

. This e]q>oatii]amn impliedn 

who, an absolute Boanerig^ or son of thunder, in the 
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pulpit, when the enemy were afar, and indeed sufficiently con- 
tnmacioifi, as we have seen, when in their l^ower, had been 
struck dumb by the firing, shouts, and, shrieks, which* now arose 
from the valley, and — as many an.honest man might have been, 
in a situation where he could neither fight nor fly^ — ^was tho 
much dismayed to take so favourable an opportunity to preach 
the terrors of Presbytery, as the courageous Mause had expected 
at his hand, or even to pray for the successful %veht of the 
battle. His presence*^ of mind was not, however, entir^y lost, 
any more than his jealous respect for his reputation as a pure 
and powerful preacher of the word. 

“Hold your peace, woman!” be said, “and do not perturb 
my inward meditations and the wrestlings wherewith I wrestle. 
— But of a verity the shooting of the foeman doth begin to 
increase I peradvonture, some pellet may attain unto us even 
hero. Lo ! I will esconce me behind the cairn, as behind a 
strong wall of defence.” 

“He's but a coward body after a’,” said Ouddie, who was 
himself by no means deficient in that sort of courage which 
consists iu insensibility to danger ; “ he’s but a daldling coward 
body. He’ll never fill Bumblebeny’s bOnnet.*^Odl Ramble- 
berry fought and fiyted like a fleeing dragon. It was a great 
pity, puir man, he couldna cheat the woocBe. But they say he 
ga^ singing and rejoicing till’t, just as 1 wad gang to a bicker 
o’ brose supposing me hungiy, as I stand a gude ^ance to be. 
— Eh, sirs I yon’s an awfu’ sight, and yet ane canna keep their 
eenafffmeitl” 

Accordingly, strong curiosity on the part of Morton and 
Ouddie, together with the heated enthusiasm of old Mause, 
detained fhem on the spot from whieh they could best hear 
and see the issue of the action, leaving to Kettlednunmle to 
occupy alone his place of security. Xhe** vicissitudes of combat^ 
which we have already describe, were witnessed by our speo^ 
tat<ms( from the top of the eminence, but without thrir being 
able positiy^, to determine to what they tended. That the 
Fiesbyterians defended themselves stoutly, was evident from 
heavy smoke, which, illumined by frequent flashes of Are, noiw 
eddi^ along the valley, and bid the contendii^ parries its 
sulphureous shade. On the other hand, the continued firing from 
t^nearer siy||ipf the morass iiuBoated that the^enemy pemeveced 
tn their attaeS-^that the affair was fieredy di^uted^land 
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every thing vm to be apprehended fiom a continued contest in 
«vhi^ undisciplMed rustics had to repel the assaults of regulaf 
troops, so completely officered and armed. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that they bdonged 
to the Life-Guards, began to fly masterless out of the confitsioD. 
Dismounted soldiers next appeared, forsaking the conflict, and 
straggling over the side of the hill, in order to escape from the 
scene qf acti&n. As the numbers of these fligitives increased, 
the fate of the day seemed no longer doubtful. A large body 
was then seen emerging from the smoke, foiming irregularly on 
the hill-side, and with difficuliy kept stationary by their officers, 
until Evandale’s corps also appeared in full retreat. The result 
of the conflict was then apparent, and the joy of the prisoners 
was corresponding to their approaching deliveranca 

‘^They hae dune the job for ance,” said Cuddie, ‘^an they 
nc*er do*t again.” 

“ They flee ! — ^they flee 1” exclaimed Manse, m ecstasy. “ 0 
the truculent tyrants i they are riding now as they never rode 
before. 0 the false Egyptians — the proud Assyrians — the 
Philistines — ^tlie Mbabites — ^the Edomites-r-^the Ishmaelites 1 — 
the Lord has brought sharp swords upon them, to make them 
food for the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the field. See 
how the clouds roll, and the to flashes ahint them, and goes 
* ffirth before the chosen of the* Covenant, e’en like the pillar o’ 
doud and the pillar o’ flame that led the people of Israel out o’ 
the land of E^t'l This is indeed a day of deliverance to the 
righteous, a day of pouring out of wrath to the persecutors and 
Ahe ungoffiy !” 

. Lord save us, mither,” said Cuddle, baud the clavering 
tmigoe o’ ye, and lie down ahint the oaim, like Kettledrummle, 
honest man I The whij|amare bullets ken unco little discaretion, 
and will just as snne knock out the hanis o^a psalm-singiiigaiild 
wiffi as a swearing dragoon,” 

Fear naething for me, Caddie,” said the old dame, trane 
ported to ecstasy by the success of her party— fear naething 
f^r me t I will stand like lleborah, on the tap o’ the cairn, and • 
^ up sang reproadi against these men of Harosheth of 
the Gcntiea, whose hoiae-hocffii ere bmlo^ by tiiebr ptenring.” 

The eethusiastio tddw<atian would, in fact, hiure aecempli^^ 
her pfuifiose of mounting cahii, ssid beetohig, said, 
a sign end a bahner to the people, had net Oiiddle, with more 
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filial t^ndemess than respect^ detained her by such force as his 
ahackle<f arms would permit him to exert. 

Eh, sirs T' he said, having accomplished this task) look out 
yonder, Milnwood ! — saw ye ever mortal fight like the deevil 
Claver’se? Yonder he's been thrice doun amang them, aiid 
thrice cam free aff. But I think we’ll soon be free oursells, 
Milnwood. Inglis knd his troopers look ower their shduthers 
very affcen, as if they ^iked the road &int them' better t]}an the 
road afore.” 

Ouddie was not mistaken ; for, when the main tide of fugi- 
tives passeil at a little distance from the spot where they were 
stationed, the corporal and his party fired their carabines at ran- 
dom upon the advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all charge 
of their prisoners, joined the retreat of their comrades. Morton 
and the old woman whose hands were at liberty, lost no time in 
undoing the bonds of Ouddie and of the clergyman, both of 
whom had been secured by a cord tied round their arms above 
the elbows. By the time this was accomplished, the rear-guard 
of the dragoons, which still preserved some order, passed beneath 
the hillock or rising ground which was surmbuut^ by the cairn 
already repeatedly mentioned. They exhibited all the hurry and 
confusion incident to a forced retreat, but still continued in a 
body. Claverhouse led the van, his naked sword deeply dyed 
with blood, as were his face an^ clothes. His horse was all' 
cover^ with gore, and now reeled with weakness. Lord Evan^ 
dale, in not much better plight, brought up the rear, still ex- 
horting the soldiers to keep together and fear nothing. Several 
of the men were wounded, and one or two dropped from theb; 
horses as they surmounted the hill. 

Mause’s seal broke forth once more at this spectacle, whileahe 
stood on the healh with her head uncovered, and h^ grey hair 
Btreammg in the wind, no bad representation of a superannuated 
bacohante, or Thessalian witch in the agonies of incantation. 
She soon disoovei^ Claverhouse at the head of fugitive party, 
and exdaimed with bitter irony, Tarry, tarry, ye wha were aye 
sae blithe to be at the meetings of the smuts, and wad ride everv 
mm in Scotland to find a eonvenlicle 1 Wilt thou not .tany, 
now thou hast found ane t Wilt ihoa not stay fbr one word 
mairl Wiltihcm na bide the afternoon mfewAingl^Wae betide 
^ she suddenly ohaugiiig hqr to^ " ikd <mt the honghs 
of the creature whag^ fieetness ye trust in 1; — Sheugh \ I 
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^awa wi’ ye, that hae epilled sae muckle blude, and now wad 
save youpjain l-Aiwa wi* ye for a railing Rabshakeh, 4 cursing 
Shimei, a* bloodthirsty Doeg* The sword's drawn now that 
winna be lang o’ertaking ye, ride as fast as ye will" 
^(Sayerhouse, it may ea^ supposed, was too bucy^ to attend 
fco her reproaches^ but hastened over the hill, anxious to get the 
remnaAt of his men out of gun-shot, in hopes of again collecting 
tihe fu^tive^ round his standard. But as the rear of his followers 
rode over the ridge, a shot struck Lord ]^andale’s horse, which 
instantly sunk down dead beneath him. Two of the whig 
horsemen, who were the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up 
with the purpose of killing him, for hitherto there had been no 
quarter given. Morton, on the other hand, rushed forward to 
save his life, if possible, in order at once to indulge his natural 
generosity, and to requite the obligation which l^rd Evandale 
had conferred on him that mommg, and under which circum- 
stances had made him wince so acutely. Just as he had assisted 
Evandale, who was much wounded, to extricate himself from his 
dying horse, and to gain his feet, the two horsemen come up, 
ard one of them etclaiming, Have at the red-coated tyrant 
made a blow at the ydung nobleman, which Morton parried with 
difficulty, exclaiming to the rider, who was no other than 
Burley himsdf, ** Give quarter to this gentleman, for my sako — 
* for the sake,*' he added, observing that Burley did not immediately 
recognise hhn, ** of Henry Morton, who so lately sheltered you." 

“Henry Morton!" re{died Burley, wiping his bloody brow 
with his bloodier hand; “did I not say that the son of Silas 
JMorton yrould come forth out of the land of bondage, nor be 
long an indweller m the tents of Hami Thou art a brand 
snatched out of the buming^But for this booted apostle of pre- 
lacy, he shall die the death ! — "We must smite them hip and 
thiglv even from the rising to the going down of the sun. It is 
tm omnimssion ^ slay thm likeimialek, and utterly destroy all 
they .have, and spare neither man nor woman, infant nor suck'- 
Img; the^ore, hinder me not," he continued, endeavouring 
again to cut domi Lord Evandale, “ffir this work mitet not 
immgbt neghgehtly." 

You must not, aad^you shall not, slay him, mote especially 
white incapable of ^enoe," sa^ Merton, phi^ing l^sdf b^ 
foie Lotd Evaiin&le so as to intercept any blo^ tte^ should be 
aimed, at him ; “ I owed my life to him tWs mdrning-^y life. 
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which WEB endangered solely by my having sheltered yon ; and 
to shed Kis blood when he can offer no effectua! resistanoe, were 
not only a cruelty abhorrent to Qoi and man, bat* detestable 
ingratitude both to him and to me/’ 

Burley paused. — ^'Thou art yet/’ he said, ^‘in the court 1>f 
the Gentiles, and I compassionate thy human blindness and 
frailty. Strong meat is not fit for babes, nor the mighty and 
grinding dispensation under which 1 firaw my swcS^, foe those 
whose hearts are yet Swelling in huts of clay, whose footst^ 
are tangled in the mesh of mortal sympathies, and who clothe 
themselves in the righteousness that is as filthy rags. But to 
gain a soul to the truth is better than to send one to Tophet ; 
therefore I give quarter to this youth, providing the grant is 
confirmed by the general council of God’s army, whom he hath 
this day blessed with so signal a ddiverance — ^Thoit art unarmed 
— Abide my return here. I must yet pursue these sinners, the 
Amalekites, and destroy them tiU they he utterly consumed from 
the face of the land, even from Hnvilah unto Shur.” 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and continued to pursue 
the chase. • 

'^Ouddio,” said Morton, ^‘for God’s sftke catch a horse as 
quii^ly as you can. 1 will not trust Lord Evandale’s life with 
these obdurate men. — You are woimded, my lord — are you aWe 
to continue your retreat 1” he continued, addressing hii^lf to 
his prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, was but beginning to 
recover himself. 

I think so,” replied Lord Evandale. ** But is it possible 1 
— do I owe my life to Mr. Morton)” » 

My interference would have been the same from common 
humanity/’ replied Morton to your lordship it was a sacred 
debt c/( gratitude.” 

Ouddie at this instant returned with a horse. 

God'^e, munt — ^mimt^ and ride like a fieeing hawk, my 
lord,” said the good-natured fellow, ^*for ne’er be in me if .thty 
ama kilHng every ane a’ the wounded and pxismiarB i” * : 

> Lord E^dale mounted the horse^ while Ouddie ofiSciomd^ 
hdd the stirrup, 

** Stand g^ f«^w» thy oourte^ may cost thy lifa-^Mr, 
Morton,” hiyntinued, addiemig Booty, thm makes us mote 
than even^lely on it, I will new g 0 ttjwoalty~ 

¥brewdl.” 
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He tamed liis hone, and rode swiftly away in the direction 
which seemed leabt exposed to pursuit, * • 

Lord Eyandale had just rode off, when seyeral of the insur- 
gents, who were in the ffront of the pursuit, came up, denounc- 
ing vengeance on Henry Morton and Cuddle for having aided 
the escape of a Philistine, as they called the young nobleman. 

What wad ye hae had us to do f ’ cried Ouddie. ** Had wo 
aught |o sto^ a man wi* that had twa jpistols and a sword ? 
Sudna ye hae come faster up yoursells, ^instead of flyting at 
huzr 

This excuse would hardly have passed current ; but Kettle- 
(Inimmle, who now awoke fmm his trance of terror, and was 
known to, and reverenced by, most of the wanderers, together 
with Mause, who possessed their appropriate language as well as 
the preacher himself, proved active and effectual intercessors. 

Touch them not! harm them not!*’ ex^daimed Eettle- 
drommle, in his very best double-bass tones. This is the son 
of the famous Silas Morton, by whom the Lord wrought great 
things in this land at the breaking forth of the reformation 
from prda(gr,Vhen* there was a plentiful pouring forth of the 
Word and a renewing of the Covenant ; a hero and champion 
of those blessed days, when there was power and efficacy, and 
convincing and converting of sinners, and heart-exercises, and 
^fellowships of saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the spices 
of the garden of Eden.” 

** And this is my son Cuddie,” exclaimed Manse, in her turn, 
son of his fkther, Judden Headrigg, wha was a douce 
honest man, and of me, Mause Middlemas, an unworthy pro- 
fessor and follower of the pure gospel, and ane o’ your ain folk. 
Is it not written, ^ Cut ye not off the tribe of the fiamilies of the 
Eohatiiites from amon^ the Levitesl’ Nuznbers, fourth and 
aughteenth--^ sits ! dinna be standing here prattl^g wi’ honest 
foUr, when ye snld be following forth your victoiy with which 
PmtiSimcQ has blessed ye;” 

This party shaving paased on, they were immediately beset by 
another, te whom^t was necessary to give the same explanation, 
fetflediummle, whose fear- was much dissipated since ^e firing 
had ceased, again took jxpm Mon to be ihtereessor, and grown 
bold, as he Mi ^ good word necessary for the iwoteerioa of 
bhi.late feUewHsa^ves, he laM daim. to no small eliare of the 
: tn^t of the vidxny, a^)^ing to Morton and Ouddie, whether 
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lihe tide of battle had not turned while he prayed on the Mount 
ef Jeho^ah-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might j^yaJl over 
Amalekj but granting them, at ibe same time, tne credit of 
holding up his hands when they waxed heayy, as those of the 
prophet were supported by Aaron and Hur. It secw probable 
that Kettledrummle allotted ibis part in the success to his 
companions in adversity, lest they should be tempted to'disdose 
his carnal selfeeeking and falling away, in regarding too clbsely 
his own personal safe^^ These strong testimonies in fiiVour of 
the liberated captives quickly flew abroad, with many exaggera- 
tions, among the victorious army. The reports on the subject 
were various ; but it was universally agreed, that young Morton 
of Milnwood, the son of the stout soldier of the Oovenant, Silas 
Morton, together with the precious Gabriel Kettledrummle, and 
a singular devout Christian woman, whom many thought as 
good as himself at extracting a doctrine or an use, whether of 
terror or coxisolation, had arrived to support the good old cause 
with a reinforcement of a hundred well-armed men from the 
Middle Word.* 

* Note K. Skirmish at I>rumvlog. * 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

When pulpit, dram ecolesiastio, 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 

Hionrn BAfl . 

In the meantime,^ the insurgent cavalry returned from the 
pursuit, jaded and worn out with their unwonted e&rts, and 
the infant^ assembled on the ground which they had Won, 
fiitigued with toil and hunger. Their success, howevet, Was a 
cordial to every bosom, and seemed even to serve in the of 
food and refreshment. It was, indeed, much more brilliant,^an 
they durst have ventured to anticipate^ for, with na great loss 
on their pa^, they had totally routed a of pi^ed men, 

commanded by the flist officer in, SootMd, and one whose veiy 
name hacMfe^ been a temir to them. Th^ ^success seemed 
even to have upon their sphits the efiKict of a*eadden and vldoat 
surptise, so much their taking up be^ . a measure 
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d^peratioii rather than of hope. Their meeting waa also casual, 
and they had hastily arranged themselves under stibh com* 
manders as*were remarkable for zeal and courage, without much 
respect to any other qualities. It followed, £mm this state of 
diaorganisation, that the whole army appear^ at once to resolve 
itself into a general committee for considering what steps were 
to be taken in consequence of their success, and no opinion 
could be stalled so wild that it had not some favourers and 
advocafhs. Some proposed they should^ march to Glasgow^ 
some to Hamilton, some to Edinburgh, some to London. Some 
were for sending a deputation of their number to London to 
convert Charles II. to a sense of the error of his ways ; and 
others, less charitable, proposed either to call a new successor 
to the crown, or to declare Scotland a free republia A free 
parliament of the nation, and a free assembly of the Kirk, were 
the objects of the more sensible and moderate of the party. In 
the meanwhile, a clamour arose among the soldiers for bread 
and other necessaries, and while all complained of hardship and 
hunger, none took the necessaiy measures to procure supplies. 
In shorty the camp of the Covenanters, even in the very 
moment of success, seemed about to dissolve like a rope of 
sand, from want of the original principles of combination and 
union. 

, Burley, who had now i^tumed from the pursuit, found his 
followers in this distracted state. With the ready talent of one 
accustomed to encounter eidgoncies, he proposed that one hun- 
dred of the freshest men should be drawn out for duty — that 
, a small number of those who had hitherto acted as leaders, 
Ihould oonstitute a committee of direction until officers should 
leguhrly chosen — and that, to crown the victory, Gabriel 
Kettledriuomle should be call^ upon to improve the provi* 
denia^ soocess wJucih th^ had ojbt^ed, by a u^ord in season 
add^tess^ to the eimy. He reckoned veiy much, and not with* 
eut rea^, on this l^t expedient, as a means of engaging the 
attention bulk of the insuigents, while ho himself, and 
two or tli^ of their leaders, held a private council of war, un- 
dMorbed by the dis(xmlant^]!pini<niB, or senselesB clamour, of the 

generally. 

, Kettleffirummle Inore^ than answ^ed the expeditions of 
ISvp moiil hours did he. prwh at a I^rei^g ; and 
osrtaudjr doctrine, cxi^ptiug his cm, cd^d have 
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kept Up, for BO long a time, the attention of men in such 
precariOEB circiunstanceB* But he possessed in perfection a sort 
of rude and familiar eloquence peculiar to the preachers of that 
period, which, though it would have been fastidioiusly rejected 
by an audfonce which possessed any portion of taste, was a cafee 
of the right leaven for the palates of those whom he now 
addressed. His text was foom the forty-ninth chapter of 
Isaiah, Even the captives of the mighty shall betaken away, 
and the prey of the feirible shall be delivered : for I con- 
tend with him that contendeth witli thee, and I will save thy 
children. 

“And I will feed them that oppress thee with their own 
flesh j and they shall be drunken with their own blood, as with 
sweet wine : and all flesh shall know that I the Lord am thy 
Saviour and thy Kedeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob." 

The discourse which he pronounced upon this subject was 
^vided into fifteen heads, each of which was garnished with 
seven uses of application, two of consolation, two of terror, two 
declaring the causes of backsliding and of* wrath, and one 
announcing the promised and expected deliveraifce. The first 
part of his text he applied to his own deliverance and that of 
his companions ; and took occasion to speak a few words in 
praise of young Milnwood, of whom, as of a champion of the 
Covenant, he augured great things. The second part he ap}flied<> 
to the punishments which were about to fall upon the perse* 
euting govenunent. At times he was familiar and colloquial — 
now he was loud, energetic, and boisterous. Some parts of his 
discourse might be called sublime, and others sunk b^ow 
burlesque. Occasionally he vindicated with great animation 
the li^t of every freeman to worship God aecoz^g to bkf own 
oonscienoe ; and preseatly he charged the guilt and misery of 
the people an the awfril negligence of their rulers, who had not 
only Med' to establish Presl^yteiy as the natiomd rdigion, but 
had tolerated sectaries of yaxma descriptions, Piqdsts, Prdataats, 
Erastianfi, ateoroing the name of Presbyterian^ Independmls^ 
Socinians, and QiMm; aU of whom Kettledntmmle piopo^, 
by one sweeping act, to mqpel frozn tha land, and thus re-edify 
in its integrity the beauty of the sanctuary. He next bandied 
eery pith fl^ deetrihe of defonaive ams and re^^ 
,^arles l^Sbserving^ that, hwted of a Mber to the 

Shrk, that monarch;^ be^ a nim^ folher to none bi^ hie 
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own bastards. He went at some length through the life and 
ccmversation of that joyous prince, few parts of which^it mufi| 
be owned,* were quaMed to stand the rough handling of so 
uncourtly an orator, who conferred on him ^e hard names of 
Jeroboa]^ Omri, Ahab, Shallum, Pekah, and every other 
evil monarch recorded in the Chronicles, and concluded with 
a round application of the Scriptures — ^^Tophet is ordained 
of old* yeaf for the King it is provided: he hath made 
it deep and large ; the pile thereof is €ie and much wood ; 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, doth 
kindle it.” 

Kettledrummle had no sooner ended his sermon, and de- 
scended iix)m the huge rock which had served him for a pulpit, 
than his post was occupied by a pastor of a very difierent 
description. The reverend Gabriel was advanced in years, 
somewhat corpulent, with a loud voice, a Square face, and a set 
of stupid and unanimated features, in which the b<^y seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than was seemly in a sound 
divine. The youth who succored him in exhorting this extra- 
ordinary convocation, Ephraim Macbiiar by name, was hardly 
twenty years old ; yet his thin features already indicated that 
a constitution, naturally beetle, was worn out by vigils, by fasts, 
by the rigour of imprisonment, and the fatigues incident to a 
* fitgitive life. . Young as he was, he had been twice imprisoned 
for several months, and suffered many severitieB, which gave 
him great influence with those of bis own sect. Be threw his 
faded eyes over the multitude and over the scene of battle ; and 
a light of triumph arose in his glance, his pale yet striking 
Ibalurea were coloured with a transient and hectic blush of joy. 
Re folded his hands, raised his face to heaven, and seemed lost 
in meotsd prayer and thanksgiving ere he addressed the people. 
When he spoke, his faiirt and broken voice seemed at flmt in- 
adequate to express his conoeptionB. But the deep silmice of 
the assembly, tiie eagerness witk whidi the ear gatiieted every 
vifi^*as (lie Jomddtes oolieeted the Imvenly manna, 

more dktbct, bis mannmr n^ eaisest and^eneigetio; 
h seemed as if seal was triumphkg over 

ness imd infttim Hur natmrd eiloqueiioe waa not .altqge&er 
ttstamted:vrith! tte coarseness^^. his sect; and ^ in- 
fiflence of good, natural taste, it iStm grosser 
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and more ludicrous errors of his contemporaries; and thr 
^ngiiaga of Scripture, which, in their mouths, was sometimes 
de^aded by misapplication, gave, in Maobriar’s exhortation, 
a rich and solemn effect, like that which is produced by the 
beams of the sun streaming through the storied representation 
of saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some ancient 
cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the churdi, during the late 
period of her distresses, in the most affecting colomli. He 
described her, like Hagar watching the waning life of her 
infant amid the fountainless desert ; like Judah under her palm- 
tree, mourning for the devastation of her temple ; like B^el, 
weeping for her children and refusing comtbrt. But he chiefly 
rose into rough sublimity when addressing the men yet reeking 
from battle. He called on them to remember the great things 
which God had done for them, and to persevere in the career 
which their victory had opened. 

“ Your garments are dyed — but not with the juice of the 
wine-press ; your swords are filled with blood,” he exclaimed — 
** but not with the blood of goats or lambs ; the dust of the 
(leserfc on which ye stand is ni^e fiit with gore — ^but not with 
the blood of bullocks, for the Lord bath a sacrifice in Bozrah, 
and a great slaughter in the land of Idumea. These were not 
^the firstlings of the. flock, the small cattle of bumb-offeringB,, 
whose bodies lie like dung on the ploughed field of the husband- 
man; this*is not the savour of myrrh, of firaukincense, or of 
sweet herbs, that is steaming in yom: nostrils ; but these bloody 
trunks are the carcasses of those who held the bow and the 
lance, who were cruel, and would show no mer<y, whose voici 
roared like the sea, who rode upon horses, every man in array 
as if to battle — they are the carcasses even of the mighty men 
of war that came against Jacob in the day of his deHverance, 
and the smoke is that of the devouring fires that have consumed 
them* And those wild hills that surround you .are not a 
sanctua^ planked with cedar and plat^ with sfiverj nor are 
ye ministering priests at the altar, wiffi censers and with 
torches ; but ye held in your hands the sword, and the bow, 
and the weapons of death. And yet vmily» I unto you, 
^at notwh^ the ancient Temple uras in its first glory wee 
th^ offerejitsacTifice more acceptable than i^at which you 
have this day preseni^ giving to the aiauj^iter and 
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the oppressor, with the rocks f(»r your altars, and the sky for 
jrour vaulted saiRstuary, and your own good swords* for the 
instruments of sacrihce. Leave not, therefore, the plough in 
the funow — ‘turn not back from the path in which you have 
entered like the famous worthies of old, whom God raised up 
for the glorifying of his name and the deliverance of his 
afflicted people — halt not in the race you are running, lest the 
latter end shduld be worse than the beginning. Wherefore, set 
up a standard in the land ; blow a trudlpet upon the moun- 
t's; let not the shepherd tany by his sheep-fold, or the 
seedsman continue in the ploughed field ; but make the watch 
strong, sharpen the arrows, burnish the shields, name ye the 
captains of thousands, and captains of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tens ; call the fbotmcn like the rushing of winds, and cause 
the horsemen to come up like the sound of mauiy waters ; for 
the passages of the destroyers are stopped, their ro^ ore burned^ 
and the face of their men of battle hath been turned to flight. 
Heaven has been with you, and has brokcm the bow of the 
mighty j then let every mans heart be as the heart of the 
vaHant Maccalleiis, every man's hand as the hand of the mighty 
Sams«m, every man's -sword as that of Gideon, which turned 
not back from the slaughter ; for the banner of Reformation is 
spread abroad on the mountains in its first loveliness, mid Idir 
agates of hell shaQ hot prevail a^inst it. • 

Well is he this day that shall barter his house for a helmet, 
and sell his garment for a sword, and cast in his lot with tho 
children of the Covenant, even to the fulfilling of the promise ; 
imd woe, woe unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, 
shall wititdiold himself from the great work, for the curse slnffl 
abide with him — even the bitter curse of Meroz, because he 
came not to the help of the Lord against the m^hty. Up, 
then, and be doing! fhe blodd of martyrs, reeking nfwn 
scaffoi^ is crying for vengeance ; the bones of saints,, which lie 
vrhiteni^ in ^e highways^ pleading for letributo ; ilK^ 
c«^v^ from desolate isles ef the sei^ and 
from the dungeons of the tj^ts* hi|^ |ilaoes, for deliver* 
azi!be; tlm ptayme of persecuted shelter^ 

in dens and deserts the sword .of their perBeent^,^fr^M6d 

with hiing^> starving with cold, laetdbig fire, frod, and 
4pthii^, becfl^ serve HGtod than are. 

vdih y^, 'Vplsi^dhig, ^oek^, isKma^ the gates of 

, / • vat: V," ‘ ^ o 
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heaven in your behalf. Heaven itself shall fight for you, as the 
(^tars in«their courses fought against Sisera. • Then vh^o will 
deserve immortal fiime in this worlds and eternal happiness in 
that which is to come^ let them ento into God’s service, and 
take arles at the hand of his servant, — a blessing, namely, 
upon him and his household, and his children, to the ninth 
generation, even the blessing of the promise, for ever^and ever ] 
Anien.” 

The eloquence of<the preacher was rewarded by the deep 
hum of stem approbation which resounded through the armed 
assemblage at the conclusion of an exhortation so well suited to 
that which they had done, and that which remained for them 
to do. The wounded forgot their pain, the faint and hungry 
their fatigues and privations, as they listened to doctrines 
which elevated them alike above the wants and calamities of 
the world, and identified their cause with that of the Deity, 
Many crowded around the preacher, as he descended from the 
eminence on which he stood, and, clasping him with hands on 
which the gore was not yet hardened, pledged their sacred vow 
that they would play the part of Heaven’s true soldiers. 
Exhausted by his own enthusiasm, and the animated fervour 
which he hod exerted in his discoiurse, the preacher could only 
reply, in broken accents, — God bless you, my brethren 1 It 
#is HIS cause. Stand, strongly up and play the men — ^the worst 
that can befall us is but a brief and bloody passage to heaven.” 

Balfour, and the other leaders, had not lost ^e time which 
was employed in these spiritual exercises. Watch-fires were 
lighted, sentinels were posted, and arrangements were made to 
r^resh the army with such provisions as had been hastily 
collected from the nearest farm-houses and villages. — The 
present necessity thus provided for, th(^ turned their iJioughts 
to the fiiture. They h^ despatched parties to spread the news 
of their victory, and to obtain, dther by force or &vour, supplies 
of what they stood most in ne^ of. In this they had succeed 
beyond iheir hopes, having at one vilhige seized a smaB.maga- 
ziue of proviaionay forage, and ammunition, which had b^ii 
provided For the rc^ forces. ThJn^suoc^ not only gave them 
relief at the time, but such hqpes ibr the ibtuie, that whereas 
formerly some of their number had begun , tp in Aeir* 

seal, they4bw unmiimously resolved, tb ehidA in anus, 

' ■md eominii thems^ves and.^elr oanse to the war. . 
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And whatever may be thought of the extravagance or narrow- 
minded bigotry d£ many of their tenets, it is impossibA to deny 
the prahieV devoted courage to a few hundred peasants, who, 
without leaders, without money, without magazines, without 
any Ibced plan of action, and sdmost without arms, borne out 
only by their innate zeal, and a detestation of the oppi^ion of 
their r^ers, ventured to declare open war against an establuhed 
Gk>venmient,* supported by a regular armv and the whole force 
of thrc» kingdoms. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 

Why, then, say an old man can do somewhat 

Henbt IV. Part //, 

Wifi must now return to the tower of Tillietudlem, which the 
march of the Life>Guards, on the morning of this eventful day, 
bad left to silence and anxiety. The assurances of Lord Evan- 
dale had not succeeded in quelling the apprehensions of Edith. 
She knew him generous, and MthM to liis word ; but it seemed 
too ph^ that he suspected the object of her intercession to be 
a successful rival ; and was itmot expecting from him an effort** 
above human natoe, to suppose that he was to watch over 
Morton’s safety, and rescue him from all the dangers to which 
his state of kuprisonment, and the suspicions which he had 
incurred, must repeatedly expose him 1 She therefore resigned 
fleraedf to the most heartrending apprehensions, without admit* 
ting, and indeed almost without tistening to, the multifariotis 
grounds of consolation which Jenny Dennison brought forward, 
one after another, like a skilfal general who ^arges with the 
seveibl (Rvyons cf his troops in regular suceession. 

. ^ Fiist, - Jeimy was mor^y posirive that young Milnw<^ 
would* etmae to no harm-^then, if he did, there was consolation 
in the lefieotioDj that Lord Evandale was the better and more 
appiiopriate of the two^th^ there was eveiy of 
a batt^ in whieh the saU Lord Svandale might be killed, a^ 
•there wad.he mair about that job--^then, if whigs 
gat the bedter, Milnwpod sad in^t coaie to the Castle^ 
cany off. ihe fac^ovedT oi thefr hearts by the eboong b a nd> 
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‘‘For I forgot to tell ye, madam,” continued the damsel, 
flatting Tier handkerchief to her eyes, *Hhat*puir Cuddle’s in 
the hands of the Philistines as weel as young Milhwood, and 
he was brought here a prisons this morning, and I was fain 
to speak Tam Halliday fair, and fleech him, to let me near the 
puir creature ; but Cuddie wasna sae thankfu’ as he needed till 
hae been neither,” she added, and at the same time changed 
her tone, and briskly withdrew the handkerchief *JTom ^ler face 
— “ BO I will ne’er wiSte my een wi’ greeting about the matter. 
There wad be aye enow o’ young men left, if they were to hang 
the tae l)iilf o’ them.” 

The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in a state of 
dissatisfaction and anxiety. Lady Margaret thought that 
Colonel Grahamc, in commanding an execution at the- door of 
her house, and refusing to grant a reprieve at her request, had 
fallen short of the deference due to her rank, and had ^ even 
encroached on her seignorial rights. 

“ The Colonel,” she said, ** ought to have remembered, brother, 
that the barony of Tillietudlem has the baronial privilege of pit 
and gallows ; and therefore, if the lad was td be executed on my 
estate (which I consider as an unhandsonle thing, seeing it is in 
the possession of females, to whom such trage^es cannot be 
acceptable), he ought, at oommoQ law, to have been delivered 
up to my bailie, and justified at his sight.” 

Martial law, sister,” answered Mfgor Bdlenden, “supersedes 
every other. But I must own 1 thinJe Colonel Glrahame rather 
deficient in attention to you ; and I am not over and above pre- 
eminently flattered by his granting to young Evandale (I suppose 
because he is a lord, and has interwt wil^ the privy council) a 
request which he refused to so old a servant of the king as 1 
am. But so long aa the poor young fellow’s life is saved, I can 
comfort mys^ with the fag-end of a *dit1y as old as myself.” 
d,nd therewithal, he hummed a stansa : — 

**A]id what though winter will pinch severe, 

Thmagh lodEB of grey and a cloak that's old ? * ' 

Yet keep up thy hearty bold cavalier, ^ , 

Foracup of aa<dcehidlYeace,theodd» * 

“I must be yout guest here to-di^, sister. 1 'yiryi to bear 
the issue^f this gather^ on Loud^ ESQ, tbdbgh 1 c^ot- 
eemoeive standing a body of home like our 

guests this moin^. — ^Woe^s ine! the time has bm,; that T 
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would liave liked ill to have sate in bi^git Ws wtdtine for the 
news of a skirmish to be fought within ten miles of me ! But^ 
as the old song goes — 

* ‘ For time will mat the brightest blade. 

And years will break the strongest bow ; 

Was ever wight so starkly made, 

But time and years would overthrow 1" 

“ We axe Veil pleased you will stay, brother,” said Lady 
Margaret. wiU take my old privil^e to look after my 
household, whom this collation has thrown into some disorder, 
although it is imcivil to leave you alone.” 

Oh, I hate ceremony as I hate a stumbling horse,” replied 
the M^jor. ^‘Besides, your person would be with me, and 
your mind with the cold meat and revereionajy pasthis. — 
Where is Edith 

“ Gone to her room a little evil-disposed, I am informed, and 
laid down in her bed for a gliff,” Said her gmmbnother : as 
soon as she wakes she shall take some drops.” 

“Poohl pooh! she’s only sick of tlm soldiers,” answered 
M%jor Bellend&n. She’s not accustomed to see one acquaint- 
ance led out to he shot, and another marching oif to actual 
service, with some chance of not finding his way hack again. 
She would soon he used to it, if the civil war wore to break out 
again.” I 

“ God forbid, brother 1” said liady Margaret. 

** Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say I~and in the meantime, I’ll 
take a hit at tHok-track wi^ Harrison.” 

, He has ridden out, sir,” said Gudyill, ** to tiy if he can 
hear any tidings of the tattle.” 

the battle 1” said the Mf^or; 'Mt puts this family 
as n|uch out of order as if there had never b^ such a tiling 
in the country before— and yet there was such a place as 
Blsy^e, Johm” * 

. Ay, ^d as TippermuiT) your honour,” readied GudyiU, 
^ where 1 Vas his honour ipy late master’s reor^rank man.” 

•*And Alford, John,” pursued the Mqjor, ‘‘ where I com- 
manded the horse; miid Emerlochy, where 1 was. the Great 
ISaiquis’a ^dHle^cal^; iod Auld and Brig o’ 0ee.” ' 

** And iMdlipha^h, your houpiir,” sa^ John. ■ ; ' ,, 

P ‘‘theles^ J<^ Ve say about 

tbid; matto " 
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, However, being oncd fairly embarked *on the subject of 
MontrosVs campaigns, the Me^or and John 6udyil| carried on 
the war so stoutly, as for a considerable time to keep at bay 
the formidable enemy called Time, with whom retired veterans, 
during the quiet close of e» bustling life, usually wage *an 
unceasing hostility. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the tidings of important * 
events fly with a cele^ty almost beyond the power of credibility, 
and that reports, correct in the general point, though inaccqnite 
in details, precede the certain intelligence, as if carried by the ^ 
birds of the air. Such rumours anticipate the reality, not 
unlike to the shadows of coming evmits,” which occupy the 
imagination ‘of the Highland seer. Ha^on, in his tide, 
encountered some such report concerning the event of the battle, 
and turned his horse back to Tillietudlem in great dismay. He 
made it his first bttsinesi# to seek out the Mjgor, and interrupted 
him in the midst of a prolix account of the siege and storm of 
Dundee, with the ejaculation, Heaven send, M^or, that we do 
not see a siege of Tillietudlem before we are many days older !” 

‘^How is that, Harrison 1 — what the dSvil do you mean]” 
exclaimed the astonished veteran. * 

** Troth, sir, ^there is strong and increasing belief that 
Olaver’se is clean broken, some say killed; that the soldiers 
are all dispersed, and that the Rebels are hastening this way,* 
threatening death and devastation to a’ that will not take the 
Covenant,” 

I will never believe that,” said the M^or, starting on his 
feet — ** 1 will never believe that the Life-Guar^ would retreat 
before rebels ; and yet why need I say that,” he oonl^ued, 
checking himself, ^*when I have seen such sights myself 
Send ont Pike, and one or two of the seivants, for intelligence, 
and let all the men in the Castle and m the village that can be 
trusted, take up arms. This old tower may hold them play a 
bit, if it were but victualled and garTig0ned,*^aad it commands 

pass betyreen the high and low countries. It’s hCricy. I 
chanced t6 be here. — Go, mus^ men, Banison. — To^i, 
Gddyill, look what provisions you can get brought in, 

ai^ be read^, if the news be confirmed, to kno<^ down at many 
bidloeks ai4|ou have Salt for. — The pever goes dry« — 

ThSre are some dd'^&shioned guns on/ihe fa^lameBts; if we 
had but ammunltioiif^e should do wdl enoi^lL*' ' > ^ 
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'"^‘The soldiers left some casks of aidmunition at the Orange 
this mornifg, to l)ide their return/’ said Harrison. * • 

'*Hast^, then,” said the Miyor, ''and bring it into the 
Castle, with every pike, sword^ pistol, or gon, that is within 
our reach ; don’t leave so much as a b^kin — ^Lucky that I was 
here ! — will apeak to my sister instantly.” 

Lady ]!dbff|garet Bellenden was astounded at intellig^ce so 
unezpacted Sad so alarming. It had sesmed to her that the 
imposing force which had that morning left her walls was 
sumcient to have routed all the disaffected in Scotland, if 
collected in a body ; and now her first reflection was upon the 
inadequacy of their own means of resistance to an army strong 
enough to have defeated Claverhouse and such select troops. 

"Woe’s me ! woe’s me i” said she ; "what will all that we 
can do avail us, brother 1 — ^what will resistance do but bring 
sure destruction on the house, and on the bairn Edith ; for, Ood 
knows, I thinkna on my mn aold life.” 

"Come, sister,” said the Msyor, "you must not be cast 
down ; thei pku^ is strong, the rebels ignorant and ill-provided : 
my brother’s *houfilh shall not be made a den of thieves and 
rebels while old Milcib Bellenden is in it. My hand is weaker 
than it was, but I thank my old grey hairs ti^t I have some 
knowledge of war yet. Here comes Pike with intelligence. — 

' What news, Pike ? Another iPhiliphaugh job, eh 9” 

*'Ay, ay,” said Pike composedly; "a total scattering. 1 
thought tl^ morning little gude would come of their newfangled 
gate of slinging their carabines.” 

• "Whpm did you seel — ^Who gave you the news?” asked 
the M^or. 

"O, matr than half-ardosen dragoon fellows that are a’ on the 
spur whilk to get first to Hamilton. They’ll win the race, I 
warrant them^ win the\Mittle wha like.’* 

"Cmitiime yoqr pr^Moa^ons, Harrison/' said the alert 
vetecan; ^get yew lunmimi^on in, and the cattle killed. 
Sehd down to tiie boxbu^-town fexr what meal you can gather. 

S e must not lose an inatanl-*-Had not Edith and you, i^tear, * 
tier leturn to OhdnwocA, while we have the means of mding 
you there?” / 

" hTo/lfl^er^” said La^ Hargar^, looking ,veiy; pale, but 
with th^ gmtest composure; "since ,4^ aidd nouat 
.be held I will take my ehimce ha, ft*. I have fled 
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fewke firoza it in my days, and I have aye found it desdate of 
its brav&t and its bonniest when I returned ; sae that 1 will 
e’en abide now, and end my pilgrims^ in it.” 

It may, on the whole, be the safest course both for Edith 
and you,” said the Major ; “ for the whigs will rise all the vrtiy 
l)etween this and Glasgow, and make your travelling there, or 
your dwelling at Charnwood, very unsafe.” 

** So be it, then,” s^d Lady Margaret. ** And, %ear l^other, 
as the nearest blood-relation of my deceased husband, I deliver 
to you, by this symbol,” — (here she gave into his hand the 
venerable gold-headed staff of the deceased Earl of Torwood)— 
the keeping and government and seneschalship of my Tower 
of Tillietudlem, and the appurtenances thereof, with full power 
to kill, slay, and damage those who shall assail the same, as 
freely as 1 might do myself. And I trust you will so defend it, 
as becomes a house in which his most sacred M^esty has not 
disdained” 

“ Pshaw ! sister,” interrupted the Mjyor, “ we have no time 
to speak about the King and his breakfast just now.” 

And, hastily leaving the room, he hurried, with all the alert- 
ness of a young man of twenty-five, to eshmine the state of his 
gamson, and superintend the measures which were necessary 
for defei^ing the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, hflJving very thick walls and very* 
narrow windows — having ali^ a very strong court-yard wall, 
with flanking turrets on the only accessible side, .and rising on 
the other from the very verge of a precipice, was fully capable 
of defence against anything but a train of heavy artilleiy. « 
^Famine or escalade was what the garrison h^ chiefly to frar. 
For artillery, thQ top of the Tower was mouniied with some 
antiquated wzdl-pieces, and small cannons, which bore the old- 
fiishioned names of culverins, ^ers, aemi-sakers^ Mcons, and 
^conets. These the M^jor, wi& the assistanes of John Gud- 
yjOi^ caused to be scaled and loaded, and: pcusted them so as to 
command the toad over the brow of the opposite hfil by Irhieh 
the rebels must advenoe, causing, at the same timej two (xt thiep 
trees to be cut down, wMoh woiAd ba^ imj^Ued the effect of the 
artiUeuy, whki itshouldbeneoess^touseit With the trunks 
Iff ^ese tieefllkjd other inaterials, he dir^^ 

Btaructed upon the winding avenue which rose tb the Tower akaig 
the high-road^ tahmg^eare that each shbidd c(k&iimnd^.ibe.citte 
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2^6 large gate of the courtyard he banic^tdoed yet more strongly^ 
leaving only a wicket open for the convenience of passa^. What 
he had most to apprehend, was the slenderness of his garrison j 
for all the efforts of the steward were unable to get more than 
nme men under arms, himself and Gudyill included — so much 
more popular was the cause of the insurgents than that of the 
Government ! Migor Bdlendcn, and his trusty servant Pike, 
made the gfodson eleven in number, of whom one-half were old 
mem The round dozen might indeed ha^ been made up, would 
Lady Margaret have consented that Goose Gibbie should again 
take up arms. But she recoiled irom the proposal, when moved 
by Gudyill, wiili such abhorrent recollection of the former achieve- 
ments of that lucldess cavalier, that she declared she would 
rather the castle were lost than that he were to be enrolled in the 
defence of it. With eleven men, however, himself included, Major 
Bollenden determined to hold out the place to the uttermost. 

The arrangements for defence were not mt4e without the de- 
gree of fracas incidental to such occasions. Women shrieked — 
cattle bellowed — dogs howled — ^mem ran to and fro, cursing and 
swearing witlTout ihtermission — the lumbering of the old guns 
backwards and forwftrds shook the battlements — the court re- 
sounded with the hasty gallop of messengem who went and 
returned upon errands of importance, and the din of warlike 
* preparation was mingled withfthe sound Of female laments. 

Such a Babd of discord might have awakened the slumbers 
of the very dead, and, therefore, was not long ere it dispelled 
the abstraoteSi reveries of Edith Bellenden.. She sent out Jenny 
#to bring her the cause of the tumult whidi shook the castle to 
its very basis; but Jenny, once engaged in the bustling tide, 
found so much to ask and to hear, that she ^rgot the state of 
anxiouB unceartainty in which she had left her young mistress. 
Having no pigeon to iismtss in pursuit of informatiem when 
her mven messenger had to zotura with it, Edith was 
eompeUted to venture in quest of. it out of the ark o£ her own 
chardber into the deluge of eonffision which overflowed the rest 
9 f the OQStim Six voioes iq[)ed3dng at once, in&Mrmed in ^ 
reply to her first and ell his men were 

end that whi^ were mari&ing to besiege 

the eesi^ heeded^bsr John Burley, MXIntrood, 

and assock^ll^ of ^ pemems 

s^ed to infb fbe.whole stoy^ the 
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general bustle in the castle intimated that dan^ was certainly 
aippieheiified. . 

Where is Lady Margaret)” was Edith’s second question. 

‘‘In her oratory,” was the reply, — a cell adjoining to the 
chapel, in which the good old lady was wont to spend the greaiiei 
part of the days destined by the rules of the Episcopal ^urch 
to devotional observances, as also the anniversaries of those on 
which she had lost her husband and her children, *and, finally, 
those hours, in whicn a deeper and more solemn address to 
Heaven was called for, by national or domestic calamity. 

“ Where, then,” said Edith, much alarmed, “ is Msgor Bel- 
lenden)” 

“On the battlements of the Tower, madam, pointing the 
cannon,” was the reply. 

To the battlements, therefore, she made her way, impeded by 
a thousaud obstacles, and found the old gentleman in the midst 
of his natural milita]7 element, commanding, rebuking, encourag- 
ing, instructing, and exercising all the numerous duties of a 
good governor, 

“ In the luune of God, what is the matter,* unde ?” ekdaimed 
Edith. 

“ The matter, jpy love?” answered the Major coolly, as, with 
spectacles on his nose, he exmnined the position of a gim — 
“The matter) Why— raise her fcreech a thought more, John “ 
Qudyill — The matter) Why, Oiaver’se is routed, my dear, and 
the whigs are emning down upon us in force, that’s all the 
matter.” 

“Gracious powers!” said Edith, whose eye at that instant* 
caught a glance of the road which ran up the river ; “ and yom' 
der they come I” 

“Yonder I — where)” said the veteran ; and, his eyes taking 
the same direction, he beheld a large body of horsemen coming 
down the path. “ Stand to your guns, my lads 1 ” was the first 
exclamation; “weTi mcke them pay toll aa they pass the heugh. 
—But stay, stay,— these axe certainly the •I4fe-Quar&.” * 

» “ Oh no, imde, no,” replied Edith : “jBfee how disorderly th^ 

lide, and how ill thoy keep tiidr ranxs i ^ese cannot be the 
fine soldiers who left us thk m(nnm^ 

Ah I myj^ girl,” answmd the Migor, “you dp not know 
the differencCT^ween men befbre a battle and after a deM ; 
but the Lift^Ouards for I pee the red dad blue, and 
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Kiiig*8 colours. 1 am glad they hare brought them off, how- 
ever.” ^ • 

His opinion was confirmed as the troopers approached nearer, 
and finally halted on the road beneath the Tower ; while their 
(Mmmanding officer, leaving them to breathe and refresh their 
horses, hastily rode up the hill. 

Itr is Claverhouse, sure enough,” said the M%jor ; I am 
glad half escaped) but he has lost his famous bla^ horse. 
Let Lady Margaret know, John Gudyilt; order soma refresh- 
ments ; get oats for the soldiers' horses ; — and let us to the ball, 
Edith, to meet him. 1 surmise we shall hear but indifferent 
news.” 


CHAPTER NINETEENTH, 

With careless gesture, mind unmoved, 

On rade he north the {dain, 

^ seem in thrang of fiercest strife, 

• When winner aje the same. 

* HABDyKMUTB. 

ColiONEXi G&ahahe of Claverhouse met the family assembled, 

* in the hail of the Tower, wi|h the same serenity and the same 
courtesy which had graced his manners in the morning. He 
liad even had the composure to rectify in part the derangement 
of his dress, to wash the signs of battle firom his face and hands, 
^and did not appear more disordered in his exterior, than if re- 
turned from a morning ride. 

I am grieved, Colonel Grahame,” said the reverend old lady, 
the itears trickling down her fhce, ** deeply grieved.” 

** And I am grieved,*my dear Lady Margaret,” replied Claver- 
hoise, ‘^that this misfortune may render your remaining at 
llllietudl^ dangerous .forc ,y<^ especially oonsidoring your 
rec^t hdspitality^ to the ling’s trciops^^ and your wdl-known 
byalty. And 1 came hercf ^efly to mquest Miss B^enden • 
*ai^ you 0ace^t my esftort (if you , will not se<^ that iff a 
ISQoa; runaway) to Gla^ow, mm 1 see you safely 
:skit oHier ^ Edinburgh os to. Itombarton C^e, aa7oa shall 
bfiSL” \ ' 

“ ohlufed to yon, ColWj^ Grahmmi^!’ replied Lndy 
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Margaret ; ** but my brother^ Miyor Bdlendeu, ^ taken m bim 
tke respo^ibility of bolding out this house against the rebels 3 
and, please God, they shall never drive Margaret Bellenden fi:om 
her ain hearth-stane while there's a brave man that says he can 
defend it.” 

** And will Major Bellenden undertake this 1 ” said Olaverhouse 
hastily, a joyful light glancing &om his dark eye as he ’tumed 
it on the veteran. Yet why should I *que8tion' it? it* is of 
a piece with the rest^ of his life. But have you the means, 
Major?” 

** All, but men and provisions, with which we are ill supplied,” 
answered the Mjgor. 

“ As for men," said Olaverhouse, “ I will leave you a 
dozen or twenty follows who will make good a breach against 
the devil. It will be of the utmost service, if you can defend 
the place but a week, and by that time you must surely be re- 
lieved.” 

1 will make it good for that space, Colonel,” replied the 
Mtgor, with twenty-five good men and store of ammunition, if 
we should gnaw the soles of our shoes for htmger 3 but 1 tyrust 
we shall get in provisions from the country,” 

**And, Colonel Grahame, if I might presume a request,” 
said Lady Margaret, I wouM entreat that Sergeant Francis 
Stewart might command the auxtliaries whom you are so good 
as to add to the garrison of our people, it may serve to legiti- 
mate his promotion, and I have a prejudice in favour of his 
uoble birth.” " 

^^The sergeant’s wars are ended, madam,” said Chrahame^ in 
an unaltered tone, and he now needs no pibmorion that an 
earthly master can ^ve.” 

** Pardon me,” said M^or Bellenden, taking Cfiaverhouse by 
the arm, and turning him away from Ihe l^es, but 1 am 
anxious for my friends. I fear you have other and more im- 
portant loss. I observe another officer carries your nephew^ 
standard*” 

“ You are right, Mfgor Bell^den,” answered CUverhouse^; 
firmly 3 “ my nephew is no more— he' has ffied in his duly, as * 
became him.” < / - - , 

Great Q|d P exclaimed . the Hi^er, how unha^y 1 — the 

handsome, g®nt, high-spirited youth P 

Be was indeed say,” toweled. OlaV^house 3 pogt 
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Richard was to me as an eldest son^ the apple of my eye, and 
my destined heif ; but he died in his duty, and I — I — Majer 
Bdlenden^ — (he wrung the Major's hand hard as he spoke) — 

I live to avenge him.” 

* “ Colonel Grahame,” said the affectionate veteran, his eyes 
filling with tears, 1 am glad to see you bear this misfortune 
with such fortitude.” 

l,am n8t a selfish man,” replied Olaverhouse, though the 
world will tell you otherwise : I am not sfllfish either in my hopes 
or fears, my joys or sorrows. I have not been severe for mys^, 
or graaping for myself, or ambitious for myself, The service of 
my master and the good of the country are what I have tried to 
aim at. I may, perhaps, have driven severity into cruelty, but 
1 acted for the b^t ; and now I will not yield to my own feeb 
ings a deeper sympathy than I have given to those of others.” 

I am astonished at your fortitude under ^ the unpleasant 
circumstances of this affair,” pursued the Mi^or. 

**Yes,” replied Olaverhouse; — “my enemies in the council 
will lay this misfortune to my charge — I despise their accuser 
tions. TheyVill tjalumniate me to my sovereign — I can repel 
their charge. The public enemy will- exult in my flight — I shaD 
find a time to show them that they exult too early/ This youth 
that has faUen stood betwixt a grasping kinsman and my in- 
heritance, for you know thaf| my marriage-bed is barren ; yet 
peace be with him ! the countiy can better spare him than youi* 
friend Lord Bvandale, who, aftOT behaving very gallantly, has, 1 
fear, also fallen.” 

4 What a fiital day {” ejaculated the Msyor. “ I heard a re- 
port of this, but it was again contradicted ; it was added, that 
the poor young nobleman's impetuosity had occasioned the loss 
of t& unhi^piyy field.” 

“ Not BO, Major,” aafd Grahame ; “ let the living officers bear 
the Marne, if there be any ; and let the laurels flourish untar- 
nished on Vbte grave of riie &Uem I do not, however, speak of 
Lor^Bvandale’s death as certain; but killed or prisoner, 1 fear 
he must be. Ypt he was extricated from the tumult the last • 
lime we spokb, hc^e&er,. We were tiien on the point of leaving 
^6 Add with a rear-guard of i^arce tirenty men ; the d 
the xegh^t were almost dh^terscri.” ^ 

' lidlied egw socm,*^ said the tooling ftont 
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the window on the diugoons^ who were feedinp: their horses and 
iSifireshing themselves l^ide the brook 

answered daverhouse, blackguards "'had little 
temptation either to desert, or to straggle ^her than they 
were driven by their first panic. There is small firiendship 
and scant courtesy between them and the boors of this 
countiy; every viUage they pass is likdy to rise on* them, 
and so the scoundrels are driven back to their Soloum by a 
wholesome terror of i^its, pike-staves, hay-fi)rks, and broom-- 
sticks. — But now let us talk about your plans and wants, and 
the means «f corresponding with you. To tell you the truth, 

I doubt being able to make a long stand at Glasgow, even 
when I have joined my Lord Boss; for this transient and 
accidental success of the fanatics will raise the devil through 
all the western counties.” 

They then discussed M^jor Bellenden’s means of defence, and 
settled a plan of correspondence, in case a general insurrection 
took place, as was to be expected. Glaverhouse renewed his 
offer to escort the ladies to a place of safety ; but, all things 
considered, Major Bellenden thought they should be in equ^ 
safety at Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then took a polite leave of Lady Margaret and 
Miss. Bellenden, assuring them, that, though he was rductantly 
obliged to leave them for the prese(^t in dangerous drcumstances, 
yet his earliest means should be turned to the redemption of 
his character as a good knight and true, and that they might 
speedily rely on hearing from or seeing hiifi. 

Full of doubt and apprehension, Lady Margaret was little , 
able to reply to a speech so much in unison with her usual 
expressions and feelings, but contented hersdf with bidding 
Olaverhouse fioewdl, and thanking him fbr the succours which 
he had promised to leave them. Edith longed to inquire the 
fate of Hemy Morton, but could findiUo pretext for doing so, 
and could enl^ hope that it had made asnlt}eet of some part of 
the long private communication which her unde had hdd with 
< G]av6rhous6f< On this sulgect, however, she was disappointed ; 
for the old cavalier was so deeply imifieim In the duties of his 
own office, that he hM scarce Mdd a sit^e word ^ Cllarahou^ 
excepting upli military matters, and Saost probj^bly would have 
been equa% ffirgetful, had the &t€ of his own son, fnsteSd of 
hb friends, lain in tM balanca; . , 
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Olayerhouse now descended the bank on which the Oastle is 
founded, in ordef to put his troops again in motion, dnd Major 
Bellenden 'accompanied him to receive the detachment who were 
to be left in the tower. 

• I shall leave Inglis with you/* said Glaverhouse, for, as I 
am situated, 1 cannot spare an officer of rank ; it is all we can 
do, byour joint efforts, to keep the men together. But should 
any of our ftiissing officers m^e their appearance, I authorise 
you to detain them ; for my fellows oan^th difficulty be sub* 
jected to any other authority.” 

His troops being now drawn up, he picked out sixteen men 
by name, and committed them to the command of Corporal 
Inglis, whom he promoted to the rank of sergeant on the 
spot. 

And hark ye, gentlemen,*’ was his concluding harangne, — 
leave you to defend the house of a lady, and under the 
command of her brother, Majon Bellcnden, a faithful servant 
to the king. You are to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and 
obediently, and each of you shall be handsomely rewarded on 
my return to felievn the garrison. In case of mutiny, cowardice, 
neglect of duty, or the lightest excess in the family, the pro* 
Yost-marshal and cord — ^you know I keep my word for good and 
evil.” 

• He touched his hat as h| bade them farewell, and shook 
hands cordially with Msgor BeUend^. 

Adieu,” he said, stout-hearted old friend ! Oood luck 
be with you, hnd betto times to us both 1” 

^ The horsemen wliom be commanded had been once more 
reduced to tolerable order by the exertions of Meyor Allan ; 
and, though (^om of their splendour, and with their gilding all 
bosmirdi^, made a much more regular and militaiy appearance 
on leaving, for the seooftd time, the Tower of TilHetudl^, than 
when th^ retumcid to it after thefr ront. 

Major SeUenden, no# left to his own resources, sent out 
aevml videl^tes, both to obtain sti^qdles of provisions, and 
especially of meat, and to get knowle^e of the motioxiB of the < 
{uerny. All the news to. couM etffiect <m the second subject 
tend^ to prove that tim iiwiaig^ftts meant to temste on the 
field of battle for that But they^ also, had their 

detachments and? advened guards, cdleet and 

gwt was ^ dotibt and distil ;of those who re^v^ contnuy 
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orders, in the name of the King and in that of the Kirk, — ^the 
(pe commanding them to send provisions to victual the Oastle 
of Tillietudlcin, and the other eiyoining them to fohrard sup- 
plies to tlie camp of the godly professors of true religion, now 
in arms for the cause of covenanted reformation, presentiy 
pitched at Drum(dog, nigh to Loudon 1^1. Each summons 
closed with a denunciation of die and sword if it was neglected; 
for neither party could confide so fiir in the loyalty or fseal of 
those whom they addf^d, as to hope they would port with 
their property iii)on other tenns. So tliat the poor people knew 
not what hand to turn themselves to ; and to say truth, there 
were some who turned themselves to more than one. 

“ Thir kittle times will drive the wisest o* us daft,” said Kiel 
Blane, the prudent host of the Howff; “but I'se aye keep a 
calm sough. — Jenny, what meal is in the gimel]” 

“ Pour bows 0 * aitmeal, twa bows (/ and twa bows o* 
pease,” was Jenny's reply. 

“ Aweel, hinny,” continued Kiel Blane, sighing deeply, “ let 
Baiddy drive the pease and bear meal to the camp at Dnimclog 
— htfs a whig, and was the auld gudewifA ploughman — the 
mashlum bannocks will suit their muirland stamachs week He 
maun say it's the last unco o' meal in the house, or, if he 
' scruples to tell a lie (as it's no likely he will when it’s for the 
gude o’ the house), he may wait till Duncan Glen, the aitld 
drucken trooper, drives up the aitmeal to Tillietudlem, wi' my 
dutifii' service to my Leddy and the Major, and 1 haena as 
muckle left as will mak my pairitch ; and if Duhean manage 
right, I'll gie him a tass o' whisky shall mak the blue low come 
out at his mouth.” 

“And what are we to eat ourselves, then, father,” asked 
Jenny, “when we hae sent awa the haiU meal in the ark and 
the gimel ?” 

“We maun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink,” said Niel, 
in a tone of resignation; “it's no that'ill food, though fiur fiae 
being sae hearty or kiudly to a Seottfiiman's atam^ as the , 
. cumey altmQed la ; the Engliiahers live amaiat upon't ; but, to be 
sure, the po^-puddings k^ nae betteSr.” . 

"VWe the prudent and peacefiii endeavonred, like Kiel Blane^ 
to make fidr iMdher with both p^es, those who had 
, ^bfie (or party) spirit began to tsto arms on ad sides; 
|ieya&ts m the cduntsy^^ tmt numerous, but were're^ 
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from their fortune and miluence^ being chiefly landed proprietors 
6f ancient descent; who, with their brothers, cousins, andidepend^ 
ants to the*ninth generation, as well as their domestic servants, 
formed a sort of militia, capable of defending their own p^l- 
hoases against detached bodies of the insurgents, of resisting 
their demand of supplies, and intercepting those which were 
sent to 'the Presbyterian camp by others. The news that the 
Tower of TilMetudlem was to be defended against the insurgents, 
afforded great courage and support to tlft^ feudal volunteers, 
who considered it as a stronghold to which they might letreat 
in case it should become impossible for them to maintain the 
desultory war they were now about to wage. 

On the other hand, the towns, the villages^ the farm-houses, 
the properties of small heritors, sent forth numerous recruits tr> 
the Presbyterian interest. These men had hem the princiijal 
su^rers during the oppression of the time. Their minds were 
fretted, soured, and ^ven to desperation, by the various exac- 
tions and cruelties to which they had been aiubjected; and, 
although by no means united among themselves, either con- 
cerning the purpoBe<^ this formidable insurrection, or the means 
by which that purpose was to be obtained, most of them 
considered it as a door opened by Providence to obtain the 
liberty of conscience of which they had been long deprived, and 
•to shake themselves free of a tyranny, directed both against 
body and soul. Numbers or these men, therefore, took up 
aims ; and in the phrase of their time and party, prepared to 
cast in their let wiUi the victors of Loudon HiU. 


OHAPTEE TWENTIETH. 

• 

Aranias. — 1 do not like tho man I He la a haathan, 

And apeaka tha Idogi^ of Canaan truly. 

TamuuLTioi!r.^Xou mart await Ma oalHsg, and the coming 
> *bf the good spirit Yon <fld ill to apliindd him. 

THK ALOUrtOBV. 

• , • 

Wr return to Henry Merton, whom we left m 
battle^ fie to. eating, by watch-fiEea»>^ portion of 

the ittcyisioas .wUu^ had bm^ to ^ arn^, and 

on the path v^hkih he, waa next lo puiaue, when 
• VOL, T. F * 
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Burley suddeuly came up to him, accom^^anied by the young 
juittistertwhose exliortation after the victory liad produced 8 U(^ 
a powerful effect. • 

Henry Morton,” said Balfour, abruptly, “ the council of the 
army of the Covenant, confiding that the son of Silas Morton 
can never prove a lukewarm Laodicean, or an indifferent Gallio, 
in this great day, have nominated you to be a captain of their 
host, with the right of a vote in their council, ani all authority 
fitting for an officer w 6 o is to command Christian men.” 

“Mr. Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesitation, “I feel 
this mark of coi^ence, and it is not surprising that a natural 
sense of the usuries of my country, not to mention those I have 
sustained in my own person, shoidd make me sufficiently willing 
to draw my sword for liberty and freedom of conscience. . But 
I will own to you, that I must be better satisfied concerning the 
principles on which you bottom your cause, ere I can agree to 
take a command amongst you. 

“And can you doubt of our principles,” answered Burley, 
“ since we have stated them to be the reformation both of church 
aud state, the rebuilding of the decayed sanotuaiy, the gathenng 
of the dispersed saints, and the destruction of the man of 
sin?” 

“ 1 wUl own frankly, Mr. Balfour,” replied Morton, “ much 
of this sort of language, which, I obs^e, is so powerful with 
others, is entirely lost on me. It is proper you should be aware 
of this before we commune further together.” (The young 
clergyman here groaned deeply.) “I Stress you, sir,” said 
Morton 3 “ but perhaps it is b^use you will not bear me out. 
I revere the Scriptures as deeply as you or any Christian can 
do, 1 look into them with humble hope of eaiaracting a rule of 
conduct and a law of salvation. But I expect to find this by 
an examination of their general tenor, ^and of the spirit which 
they unifoimlj breathe, and not by wresting particular passages 
from their context, or the applicati(m of Scriptural phrs^ 
to ciimiinatanceB evwts wiik which they have very 
slender relation.” 

The young divine seemed shocked and thupdmtruck wii^ 
this dedaxation, and was about to remonsfrate. 

“Hush, i” said Burl^; “lemember he is but as a 

in swaddling dothes. — ^Idstitn to me, MoHon. I will speak 
to l^ee in tira WQrld]y4anguage d that eamai reason, whi<^ is, 
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for the present^ thy blind and imperfect guide. Wliat is the 
object for which*thou art content to draw thy sword?? Is k 
not that tfie church and state should bo reformed by the free 
voice of a free parliament, with such laws as shall hercafto 
prevent the executive government from spilling the blood, tor- 
turing and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the estates, and 
trampling upon the consciences of men, at their own wicked 
pleasmo?** • 

“Most certainly,” said Morton^ “suSi I esteem legitimate 
causes of warfare, and for such I will fight while I can wield a 
sword.” 

“'Nay, but,” said Macbriar, “ye handle this matter too 
tenderly ; nor will my conscience pennit me to fard or daub 
over the causes of divine wrath ” 

“ Peace, Ephraim Macbriar !*^ again interrupted Buiicy. 

“I will not peace,” said the young man. “Is it not the 
cause of my Master who hath sent me? Is it not a profane 
and Eiastian destroying of his authority, usurpation of his 
I)ower, denial of his name, to place either King or Parliament 
in his place as th6*master and governor of his household, the 
adulterous husband of his spouse 1” 

“You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him aside, “but 
not wisdy. “ Your own ears have heard this night in coimcil 
how this scattered remnant a^a broken and divided, and would 
ye now make a veil of separation between them ? — would ye 
build a wall with unslaked mortar? — if a fox go up, it will 
breach it.” 

/ “ I know,” said the young deigyman, in reply, “ that thou 
art faithful, honest, and zealous, even unto slayiug ; but, believe 
me, this worldly craft, this temporising with sin and* with 
infinnity, is in itself a Ming away; and, 1 fear me, Heaven 
will not honour us to *do much more for His gloiy, when wo 
sedE to coxnM cunning and to a fleshly arm. The sanctified end 
must ba wrought by sanctified means.” 

“ rtdl thee,” answered Balfour, “thy zeal is too rigid in this 
ii^atter; we cannot yet do without the help of the Laodiceans 
ahd the Erastians; we mult endure for a space the indulged in 
the midst of the council— the sons of Zemlah ace yet too strong 
fbrus.” . 

^ I M thee I like it not,” said Haebrior. ^f.God can work 
de^ivai^ee by a fbw as wd], as by a multitude^ The ho^ of 
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the faithful that was broken upon Pentland HOls, paid but the 
fitting p'^iialty of acknowledging the oamal * inteK^t of that 
tyrant and oppressor, Charles Stuart.*^ 

“ Well, then,” said Balfour, thou knowest the healing reso- 
lution that the council have adopted — to make a comprehending 
declaration, that may suit the tender consciences of all who 
groan under the yoke of our present oppressors. Return to the 
council if thou wilt, and get them to recall it, arifi send forth 
one upon narrower grounds. But abide not here to hinder my 
gaining over this youth, whom my soul travails for ; his name 
alone will call forth hundreds to our banners.” 

“Do as thou wilt, then,” said Macbriar; “but I will not 
assist to raishiad the youth, nor bring him into jeopardy of life, 
unless upou such grounds^ as will insure his eternal reward.” 

The more aittiil Balfour then dismissed the impatient preacher 
and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with detailing at length 
the argiunents by which he urged Morton to join the insurgents, 
wc shall take this opportunity to give a brief sketch of the per- 
son by whom they were used, and the motif es which he had for 
interesting himself so deeply in the confersion of young Mor- 
ton to his cause. 

John Bdlfour of Kiuloch, or Burley (for he is designated both 
ways in the histories and proclamations of that melancholy period), ' 
was a gentleman of some fortune, and of good family, in the 
county of Fife, and had been a soldier from his youth upwards. 
In the younger part of his life he had been wild and licentious, 
but had early laid aside open profligacy, and embraced the 
strictest tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately, habits of excess 
and intemperance were more easily rooted out of liis dark, satur- 
nine, and enterprising spirit, than ihe vices of revenge and 
ambition, which ebntinu^, notwithstanding his religious pro- 
fessions, to exercise no small sway over his mind. Daring in 
design, precipitate and violent in execution, and going to the veiy 
extremity of the most rigid recusancy, it was his amUtion to 
place himself at the head of the Presb;jderian interest. 

To attain this eminence among thh wl^gs, he had been active 
in attendin^l||heir conventicles, and more than once had com- 
manded theSwhen they appes^ in arms, ^ud beaten off the 
forces sent to dispers^them. At length, the ^tification of his 
awii fierce enthusiasm, joined, as some say, with motives of 
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private revenge, placed him at the head of that party who 
assassinated the* Primate of Scotland, as the author of th« 
sufferings V the Presbyterians. The violent measures adopted 
by Government to revenge this deed, not on the perpetrators 
oiily, but on the whole professors of the religion to which they 
belonged, together with long previous sufferings, without any 
prospect of deliverance, except by force of arms, occasioned tho 
insurrection, •which, as we have already seen, commenced by the 
defeat of Olaverhouse in the bloody skimfish of Loudon Hill. 

But Burley, notwithstanding tho shore he had in the victory, 
was far from finding himself at the summit which his ambition 
aimed at. This was partly owing to the various opinions en 
tertained among the insurgents concerning the inunler of Arch- 
bishop Sharp. The more violent among them did, indeed, 
approve of this act as a deed of justice, executed upon a jicrse- 
ciitur of God’s church through the immediate inspiration of the 
Deity ; but the greater part of tho Presbyteriaas disowned the 
deed as a crime highly culpable, though they admitted that the 
Archbishop’s punishment had by no means excec*ded his deserts. 
The insurgents diffl^red in another main point, which has been 
already touched upon.* The more warm and extravagant fanatics 
condemned, as guilty of a pusillanimous abandonment of the 
rights of the church, those preachers and congregations who 
were contented, in any mannei^ to exercise their religion through 
the permission of the ruling ^venunent. This, they said, was 
absolute Erastianism, or subjection of the church of God to thti 
regulations of an earthly government, and therefore but one dc- 
wgree better than prelacy or popery. — ^Again, the more moderate 
poriy were content to allow the king’s title to the throne, and in 
secular affrirs to acknowledge his authority, so long as it was 
exerdsed with due regard to the liberties of the subject, and in 
conformity to the law^ of the realm. But the tenets of the 
wild^ sect (called, &om theix leader Bichard Cameron, by the 
name of Cameronians) went the length of disowning the reign- 
ing .monarch, and every one of his successors who should not 
acknowledge the Solemn League and Covenant. The seeds of 
disunion were, therefore, thickly sown in this ill-fated party ; 
and Balfour, howev^ enthusiastic, and however much attadied to 
^6 most violent of those tenets which we have noticed, saw no- 
thing bat ruin to the general cause, if they weto ihsisted on 
d^ng this crisis, when unity was of so modi oonseqncuce. 
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Hence he dieapproved, as we have seen, of the honest, down- 
right, and ardent zeal of Macbriar, and was extremely desirous 
to receive the assistance of the moderate party of Presbyterians 
in the immediate overthrow of the Government, with the hope 
of being hereafter able to dictate to them what should be sub- 
stituted in its place. 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to secure *the ac- 
cession of Henry Morton to the cause of the insurgents^. The 
memory of his father was generally esteemed among the Pres- 
byterians ; and few persons of any decent quality had joined 
the insurgents, this young man’s family and prospects were such 
as almost insured his being chosen a leader. Through Mortons 
means, as being the son of his ancient comrade, Burley conceived 
he might exercise some influence over the more liberal part of 
tiiQ airny, and ultimately, perhaps, ingratiate himself so far with 
them, as to bo chosen commauder-in-chief, which was the mark 
at which his ambition aimed. He had, therefore, without wait- 
ing till any other person took up the subject, exalted to the 
cotmcil the talents and disposition of Morton, and easily obtained 
his elevation to the painM rank of a leader in this disunited 
and imdisciplincd army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Morton to accept of 
this dangerous promotion, as soon as he had gotten rid of his lesS 
waiy and uncompromising companion, Macbriar, were sufficiently ' 
artful and uig^nt. He did not affect either to deny or to dis- 
guise that the sentiments which he himself entertained concerok 
ing church government, went as far as those of the preacher who 
ht^ just left them ; but he argued, that when the affairs of the^ 
nation were at such a desperate crisis, minute difference of 
opinion should not prevent those who, in general, wished well to 
their oppressed country, from drawing t^oir swords in its be- 
half. Many of the subjects of divisioii — as, for example, that 
concerning the Indulgence itself — arose, he observed, out of 
circumstances which would cease to exist, provided their attempt 
to f^ee the country should he successful, seeing that the Presby- 
tery, beii^ in that case triumphant, would need to make no such 
compromise with the Government ; ehd, consequently, with the 
aholitiem of the Indulgence, all di^ussi<m of its legally would 
be at once ended^ He insisted much and strongly upon the no- 
eesrity of taking^vantage of tiris ffivourable criris, upon 
certainty of their being joii^ by the ffirce of the whole M^estm 
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ahites, and upon^the gross guilt which those would incur, who, 
seeing the ^distre^ of the countzy, and the increasing tyrannji 
with whic£ it was gOTemed, should, from fear or indifrerence, 
withhold their active aid from the good cause. 

* Morton wanted not these arguments to induce him to join in 
any insurrection which might appear to have a feasible prospect 
of freedom to the country. He doubted, indeed, greatly, whether 
the present Attempt was likely to be supported by the strength 
sufficient to ensure success, or by the wisdom and liberality of 
spirit necessary to make a good use of the advanta^ that might 
be gained. Upon the whole, however, considering the wrongs 
he had personally endured, and those which he had seen daily 
inflicted on his fellow subjects — meditating also upon the pre- 
carious and dangerous situation in which he already stood with 
relation to the Government, he conceived himself, in every point 
of view, called upon to join the body of Presbyterians already in 
arms. 

But while he expressed to Burley his acquiescence in the vote 
which had named him a leader among the insurgents, and a 
member of th'eir dbuncil of war, it was not without a qualifl- 
cation. * 

I am willing,” he said, “ to contribute every thing within 
my limited power to effect the emancipation of my coimtiy. But 
do not mii4^e me. 1 disap^ve, in the utmost degree, of the 
action in which this rising s&ms to have originated ; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to be carried 
on by such measures as that with which it has commenced.” 
j Barley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy and dark 
glow to his swarthy brow. 

You mean,” he said, in a voice which he designed should 
not betray any emotion — “You mean the death of James 
Sharp?” 

“ Frankly,” answered Morton, “such is my meaning.” 

“You imagine^ then,” said Burley, “that the Almighty, in 
timed^of difficulty, does not raise up instruments to deliver his 
^ureh from her oppresson 1 You are of opinion that the justice 
of an execution conrists, ndt,m the extent of thesufferer^s crime, 
or k his having meriti^ punishment, or in the wholsaoipe and 
saLutaiy effiact v^ioh that example is likely to produce upon 
other evU-doeife^ but hold that it rests eoie^ in rebe of the 
the^ bright of the bench, and the vmce of the doou^tar 1 
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1b not just punishment justly inflicted, whether on the scaffold oi 
<the mooft And where constituted judges, from (K)watdice, or from 
liaving cast in their lot with transgressors, suffer th^ not only 
to pass at lil)erty tlirough the land, but to sit in the high places, 
and dye their garments in the blood of the saints, — is it not wMl 
done in any brave spirits who shall draw their private swords in 
the public cause V' 

** I have no wish to judge this individual action,'* yeplied 
Morton, “ further thafi is necessary to make you fiilly aware of 
my principles. I therefore repeat, that the case you have sup- 
posed does not satisfy my judgment That the Almighty, in his 
mysterious providence, may bring a bloody man to an end 
deservedly bloody, does not vindicate those who, without autho- 
rity of any kind, take upon themselves to be the instruments 
of execution, and presume to call, them the executors of divine 
vengeance.” 

“And were we not so?** said Burley, in a tone of fierce 
enthusiasm. “Were not we — was not everyone who owned 
the interests of the Covenanted Church of Scotland, bound by 
that Covenant to cut off the Judas who had sold the cause of 
God for fifty thousand merks a-year ? Hckd we met him by the 
way as he came down from London, and there smitten him 
with the edge of the sword, we had done but the duty of men 
frdthfril to our cause, and to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was * 
not the execution itself a proof of our warrant ? Bid not the 
Lord deliver him into our hands when we looked out but for 
one of his inferior tools of persecution ? Bid we hot pray to be 
resolved how we should act, and was it not borne in on our, 
hearts as if it had been written on them with the point of a 
diamond, * Ye shall surely take him and slay him V — Was not 
the trag^y fhll half-an-houi in acting ere the sacrifice was 
comple^, and that in an open heath, ihid within the patrols of 
their garrisons— and yet who interrupted the great work?— 
What dog 80 much as bayed us during the pursuit, the taking, 
the slaying, and the disperring % Then, who vnll say — ^who daro 
say— ^t a mightier arm tlm ours was not herein revealed ?” 

“You deceive yoursdf, Mr. Ballbur," said Morton; “suet 
circumstances of frunlity of executkm and escape have often 
attended the eemoission of the most enormous crimes.— But it 
tsi^ot mine to judge you. I have not forgot that the wify 
was opened to the formir liberotion-of Scotland by an act , of 
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videiice which np man can justify — ^the slaughter of Gumming 
by the hai)<! of l^bert Bruce ; and, therefore, condemning this 
action, as I do and must, 1 am not unwilling to suppose that 
you may have motives vindicating it in your own eyes, though 
not in mine, or in those of sober reason. I only now mention 
it, because t desire you to understand that 1 join a cause sup- 
ported* by men engaged in open war, which it is proposed to 
carry on according to the rules of cii^ised nations, without in 
any respect approving of the act of violmice which gave imme- 
diate rise to it,” 

Balfour bit his lip, and with difficult]^ suppressed a violent 
answer. He perceived, with disappointment, that, upon points 
of principle, his young brother-in-arms possessed a clearness of 
judgment, and a fomness of mind, which afforded but little hojM) 
of his being able to exert that degree of influence over him 
which he h^ expected to possess. After a moment’s pause, 
however, he said, with coolness, “ My conduct is open to men 
and angels. The deed was not done in a corner — I am here in 
arms to avow^it, and care not where, or by whom, I am called 
on to do so — ^whether in the council, the field of battle, the place 
of execution, or the day of the last great trial. I will not now 
discuss it further with one who is yet on the other side of 
the veil. But if you will cast in your lot with us as a brother, 
come with me to the counci^ who ore still sitting, to arrange 
the future march of the army, and the means of improving our 
victory.” 

Morton arose and followed him in silence, — not greatly de- 
•' lighted with his associate, and better satisfied with the general 
justice of the cause which he had espoused, than either with the 
measures or the motives of many of those who were embarked 
in it. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-PIRST. 

And look how many Gtsrian teats do stand 
Hollow upon thU filain-^ many hoUow factions. 

TBQUm AND CawiDA. 

tir a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mUe from the field 
of battle, was a shepherd’s hut-^ miserable cottage, which, as 
t^e only endoaed spot within a modemte distance, the leadem 
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of tho Presbyterian army had chosen for th/eir council-house. 
Cowards* this spot Burley guided Morton, who wai surprised, 
as ho approached it, at the multifarious confusion of sounds 
which issued from its precincts. The calm and anxious gravi|;y 
which it might bo supposed would have presided in coimcils 
hold on such important subjects, and at a period so critical, 
seemefl to have given place to discord wild, and Joud uproar, 
wliich fell on the eau^ of their new ally as an evil auguiy of 
their future measures. As they approached the door, they 
found it open indeed, but choked up with the bodies and heads 
of countrymen, who: though no members of the council, felt 
no pcniple in intruding themselves upon deliberations in which 
they were so deeply interested. By expostulation, by threats, 
and even by some ficgree of violence, Burley, the sternness of 
whose charactci maintained a sort of superiority over these 
disorderly forces, compelled the intruders to retire, and, intro- 
ducing Morton into the cx)ttage, secured the door l^hind them 
against impertinent curiosity. At a less agitating moment, the 
young man might have been entertained witlv the singular 
s(‘eno of whicli he now found himself an auditor and a spectator. 

The precincts of the gloomy and ruinous hut wei-e enlight- 
ened partly by some furze which blazed on the hearth, the 
smoke w^hereof, having no legal vent, eddied around, and formed ^ 
over the heads of the assembled (.council a clouded canopy — as ' 
opaque as their metaphysical theology — through which, like 
stars through mist, were dimly seen to twinkle a, few blinking 
candles, or rather rushes dipp^ in tallow, the property of the 
poor owner of the cottage, which were stuck to the walls by' 
patches of wet clay. This broken and dusky light showed 
many a countenance elated with spiritual pride, or rendered 
dark by fierce enthusiasm ; and some yrhose anxious, wander- 
ing, and uncertain looks, showed they felt themselves rashly 
embarked in a cause which they had neither courage nor con- 
duct to bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to abandon, for 
very shame. They were, inde^, a doubtful and disunited t)ody. 

' The most active of their number were those concerned with 
Burley in the death of the Primate, four or five of whom had 
found their wa^to Loudon HiU, together with other men ol 
the same rele^esa and unoompromising zeal, who had in 
various ways ^ven desfj^rate and unpardonable ofienoe to the 
Govqromont. ^ 
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With them were mingled their preachers, men who had 
spurned at the Wulgence offered by Government, ^d prcv 
fcrred assembling their flocks in the wilderness, to worshipping 
in temples built by human hands, if their doing the latter 
sftould be construed to admit any right on the part of their 
rulers to interfere with the supremacy of the Kirk. The other 
class of councillors were such gentlemen of small fortune, and 
substantial farmers, as a sense of intolerable oppression had 
induced to take arms and join the insirrgents. These also had 
their clergymen with them ; and such divines, having many of 
them taken advantage of the indulgence, were prepared to rcMist 
the measures of their more violent brethren, who proposed a 
declaration in which they should give testimony against tlie 
warrants and instnictious for indulgence as sinful and unlawful 
acts. This delicate question had been passed over in silence in 
the first draught of the manifestoes which they intended to 
publish of the reasons of their gathering in arms ; but it had 
been stirred anew during Balfour’s absence, and, to his great 
vexation, he now found that both parties had opened upon it 
in full cry, — MacbHar, Kettledrummle, and other teachers of 
the wanderers, being* at the very spring-tide of polemical dis- 
cussion with Peter Poundtext, the indulged pastor of Milnwood’s 
parish, who, it seems, had e’en girded himself with a broad- 
• sword, but, e’er he was called upon to fight for the good cause 
of Presbytery in the field, 4as manfully defending his ovm 
dogmata in ^e council. It was the din of this conflict, maiu- 
fcaiued chiefly between Poundtext and Kettledrummle, together 
with the clamour of their adherents, which had saluted Mor- 
ton’s ears upon approaching the cott^. Indeed, as both the 
divines were men well gift^ with words and lungs, and each 
fierce, ardent, and intolerant in defence of his own doctrine, 
prompt in the recolleclion of texts wherewith they battered 
each other without mercy, and deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject of diseussion, the noise of the debate 
betwhet them fell little short of that which might have attended 
m actual bodily conflict. 

Burley, scandalised at flie disunion implied in this virulent 
strife of tongues, interposed between the disputants, and, by 
some general reqiarks on the unseasonableuess of discord, a 
soothing address the v^ity of each party, and the exertion 
of the. authority which his services in tliat day’s victory entitled 
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him to assume, at lengtli succeeded in prevailing upon thefn be 
^oum ^farther discussion of the controversy. But although 
Kettledrummle and Poundtext were thus for the time silenced, 
they continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, having 
been separated by the authority of their masters while fightirfg, 
have retreated, each beneath the chair of his owner, still watch- 
ing each other’s motions, and indicating, by occasional 'growls, 
by the erected bristles of the back and ears, anti by the red 
glance of the eye, tlfkt their discord is imappeased, and that 
they only wn.it the first opportunity afforded by any general 
movement or commotion in the company, to fly once more at 
each other’s throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause to present 
to the council Mr. Henry Morton of Milnwood, as one touched 
with a sense of the evUs of the times, and willing to peril goods 
and life in the precious cause for which his father, the renowned 
Silas Morton, Inid given in his time a soul-stirring testimony. 
Morton was instantly received with the right hand of fellowship 
by his ancient pastor, Poundtext, and by those among the in- 
surgents who supported the more moderate principles. The 
others muttered something about Erastmnism, and reminded 
each other in whispers, that Silas Morton, once a stout and 
worthy servant of Covenant, had been a backslider in the 
day when the resolutioners had led the way in owning the 
authority of Charles Stuart, thereby making a gap whereat the 
present tyrant was afterwards brought in, to the oppression 
both of Kirk and countiy. They added, however, that, on this 
great day of calling, they would not refuse society with any who, 
should put hand to the plough ; and so Morton was installed 
in his office of leader and councillor, if not with the full appro- 
bation of his colleagues, at least without any formal or avowed 
dissent. They proceeded, on Burley’s motion, to divide among 
tliemselves the command of the men who had assembled, and 
whose numbers were daily increasing. In this partition, the 
insurgents of Poundtext’s parish and congregation were natu- 
rally placed under the command of Morton; on arrangement 
mutu^y agreeable to both parties, ^ he was recommended to 
their confidence, as wdl by his personal qualities, as having been 
horn among thelfc 

When this task accomplished, it beeme necessary to 
determine what use was\> be made of their victory. Mortop’s 
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heart tiu’obbed high when he heard the Tower of Tillietudlen-* 
named as one of Ihe most important positions to be seized upoi^ 
It commanded, as we have often noticed, the pass between the 
more wild and the more fertile country, and must furnish, it 
plausibly urged, a stronghold and place of rendezvous to 
the cavaliers and midignants of the district, supposing the in- 
surgents were to march onward and leave it uninvested. This 
measure wa* particularly urged as necessary by Pouiidtext and 
those of his immediate foUowers, whose Hlibitations and families 
might be exposed to great severities, if this strong place were 
permitted to remain in possession of the royalists. 

“ I opine,” said Poundtext, — ^for, like the other divines of the 
period, he had no hesitation in offering his advice upon military 
matters, of which he was profoundly ignorant — ** I opine that 
we should take in and raze that stronghold of the woman Lady 
Margaret Bellenden, even though we should build a fort and 
luise a mount against it ; for the race is a rebel) ions and a bloody 
race, and their hatid has been heavy on the children of the 
Covenant, both in the former and the latter times. Their hook 
hath been in oTir noses, and their bridle betwixt our jaws.” 

** What are their means and men of defence 1” said Burley. 
“ The place is strong ; but I cannot conceive that two women 
can make it good against a host.” 

» ‘‘ There is also,” said Poundtext, “ Harrison the steward, and 

John Gudyill, even the lady’s tjhief butler, who boaateth Idmself 
a man of war from his youth upward, and who spread tSe 
banner against the good cause wi^ that man of Belial, James 
^Grahamo of Montrose,” 

“ Pshaw !” returned Burley, scornfully — ** a butler !” 

Also, there is that ancient malignant,” replied Poundtext, 
“ Miles l^Uenden of Chamwood, whose hands have been dipped 
in the blood of the saints.” 

“ If that,” said Burley, be Miles Bellenden, the brother of 
Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword will not turn back fi^m 
bat^e ; but he must now be stricken in years.” 

“ There was word in the country as I rode along,” said an- 
other of the.counoil, thsSt so soon as th^ heard of the viotoxy 
which had been given Xo us, they caused shut gat& of the 
Tower, and called in men, and collected ammunitioii. Th^ 
were ever a fiereef and a malignant bouse.” 

“We w'ill not, with my consent,” said Burley, “engage in a 
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siege which may conamne time. We must rush forward, ami 
ft>llow oifi* advaiitfigo by occupying Glasgow j for I do not fear 
that the troops we Jiave this day beaten, even with the assist- 
ance of my Lord Ross’s regiment, will judge it safe to await 
our coming.” • ^ 

'‘llowbeit,” said Poundtext, “we may display a banner 
before the INjwer, and blow a trumpet, and summon them to 
come forth. It may be that they will give over the place into 
our mercy, th<v.igh thfy be a rebellious people. And we will 
summon tlie women to (‘omo forth of their stronghold, that is. 
Lady Margaret Bellmiden and her gi*and-daughter, and Jenny 
Dtainison, which is a girl of an ensnaring eye, and the other 
maids, and we will give them a safe-conduct, and send them in 
})cace to the city, c^ven to the town of Edinburgh. But John 
v>udyill, and Hugh tfamson, and Miles Bellenden, we will 
restrain with fetters of iron, even as they, in times bypast, have 
done to the martyred saints,” 

“WIjo talks of safe-conduct and of peace said a shrill, 
broken, and overstrained voice, from the crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbfiar, '‘in a soothing 
tone, to the speaker. • 

“ I will not hold my peace,*’ reiterated the strange and un- 
natural voice; “is this a time to speak of peace, when the 
earth quakes, and the mountains are rent, and the rivers are 
changed into blood, and the two-eflged sword is drawn from the 
sheath to drink gore as if it were water, and devour flesh as the 
Are devours dry stubble V* 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled forward to the 
iimer part of the circle, aud presented to Morton’s wondering 
eyes a figure worthy of such a voice and such language. The 
rags of a dress which had once been black, added to the tat- 
tered fragments of a shepherd’s plaid)’ composed a covering 
scarce fit for the purposes of decency, much less for those 
of warmth or (»mfort. A long heard, as white as snow, 
hung down on his breast, and mingled with bushy, uncoihbed, 
« ^zzled hair, which hung in elf-locis around his '^d and star- 
ing visage. The featmres seemed td^ be attenuated by penury 
and famme, they hardly retained the likeness of a human 
aspect. The eyes, grey, wild, and wandering, evidently be- 
tokenM a bewildered imagination. He held in liia hand a 
tasty sword, clotted with blood, aa were his long lean hands, 
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which wore gamished at the extremity with nails like eaglets 
claws. • • 

** In thef name* of Heaven, who is he sjxid Morton, in a* 
whisper to Poimdtcxt, — surprised, shocked, and even startled, 
at»this ghastly apparition, wdiich looked more like tlio resurrec- 
tion of some cannibal jmest, or Druid red from his human 
sacrifice, than like an earthly morbil. 

It is Hafeakkuk Mucklewrath,*’ answered Poimdtext, in the 
sttme tone, “whom the enemy hath longs detameJ in captivity 
in forts and castles, imtil his understanding hath departed froui 
liiin, and, fis I fear, an evil demon hath possessed him. Is^ever- 
theh'ss, our violent brethren will have it, that he speaketh uf 
the Spirit, itnd that thc> fruciity by his pouring forth." 

Here he was interrupted by Muoklewrath, who cried, in a 
voice that made the very beams of tlie roof quiver — “Who 
talks of peac-e and safe-conduct ? who speaks of mercy to the 
bloody house of the maligiiants 1 I say, take the infants and 
dash them against the stones — take the daughters and the 
mothers of the house, and hurl them from the battlements of 
their trust, thtft tha dogs may fatten on their bloo<l as they did 
on that of Jezebel, tlifi spouse of Ahab, and that their carcasses 
may be dung to the face of the field even in the portion of their 
fathers 1" « 

» “He speaks right,” said more thaji one sullen voice from 
behind. “ We will be honoumd with little soiwice in the great 
cause, if we already make fair weather with Heaven's enemies^ 
“ This is utter abomination and <iaring impiety,” said Mor- 
ton, unable to contain his indignation — “What blessing can 
you expect in a cause, in which you listen to the mingled 
ravings of madness and atrocity?” 

“Hiish, young man!” said Kettledrummle, “and reserve 
thy censure for that for-whidi thou canst render a reason. It 
is not for thee to judge into what vessels the Spirit may be 
poured.” 

“ We judg^ of the tree by the fruit,” said Poundtext, “ and 
allow not tlmt to be of divine inspiration tliat contradicts the 
divine laws.” t ^ 

“You forget, brother Poundtext,” said Macbriar, “that these 
are .the latter days, when signs and wonders shall be multi' 
plied;” • 

Poundtext stood forward to reply ; but, ere he coidd articu- 
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into a ^vovtl, the iuHanc preacher broke in with a acrcam that 
^Jrowned«all competition. 

Who talks of signs and wonders ? Am not I 'Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath, whose name is changed to Magor-Missabib, be- 
cause I am made a terror unto myself and unto all that aie 
around me? — I heard it— When did I hear it? — ^was it not in 
the Tower of the Bass, that overhangeth the wide wild 'Sea? — 
and it howled in the winds, and it roared in the billows, and it 
screamed, and it whisfted, and it clanged, with the screams and 
the clang and the whistle of the searbir^, as they floated, and 
dew, and dropped, and dived, on the bosom of the waters. I 
saw it — Where did I see it ?— was it not from the high peaks 
of Dumbarton, wlien I looked westward upon the fertile land, 
and northward on the wild Highland hills ; when the clouds 
gathered and the tempest came, and the lightnings of heaven 
Hashed in sheets as wide as the banners of an host? — What 
did I see ? — ^Ilead corpses and wounded horses, the rushing to- 
gether of battle, and garments rolled in blood. — ^What heard 
I ? — Tlie voice that cried, Slay, slay — smite — slay utterly — let 
not your eye have pity ! slay utterly, old and^youlhg, the maiden, 
the child, and the woman whose head 'is grey! — Defile the 
house, and fill the courts with the slain 1” 

“ We receive the command !”• exclaimed more than one of 
the company. Six days he hath not spoken nor broken bread, 
juid now his tongue is unloosed We receive the command, — 
sS he hath said, so will we do.” 

Astonished, ^sgusted, and horror-struck at what he had seen 
and heard, Morton turned away from the circle and left the 
cottage. He was followed by Burley, who had his eye on his 
motions. 

“Whither are you going?” said the latter, taking him by 
the arm. 

* “Anywhere, — I care not whither; but here I will abide no 
longer.” 

“ Art thou so soon weary, young man ?” answered Barley. 
“ Thy hand is but now put to the plough, and wouldst thou 
already abandon it? Js this thy adherence to the cause of thy 
father?” 

“No causell^ replied Morton, indignantly — “no cause can 
prosper, so conducted. One paEty declares for the ravings of a 
bloodthirsty madman^ another leader is on old scholastic 
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pedant; a third” — he atopped,. and his companion continued 
the sentence — ‘‘Is a desperate homicide, thou wouldsi^say, 

John Balfour of Burley 1 — I can bear thy misconstruction with- 
out resentment. Thou dost not consider, that it is not lucn of 
sober and self-s(«ldng minds, who arise in these days of wrath 
to execute judgment and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England, during her Parliament of 
1640, whos^ ranks were filled with sectaries and enthusiasts, 
wilder than the anabaptists of Mimster, %hou wouldst liave had 
more cause to marvel ; and yet these men were imconqnercd m 
the field, and their hands wrought marvellous things for the 
liberties of the land.” 

“ But their affairs,” replied Morton, “ were wisely conductcul, 
and the violence of their zeal expended itself in their exhortJi- 
tions and sermons, without bringing divisions into their councils, 
or cruelty into their conduct. I have often heard my father say 
so, and protest, that ho wondered at notliing so much as the 
contrast between the extravaganric of their religious tenets, and 
the wisdom and moderation with which they conducted their 
civil and military affairs. But our councils seem all one w ild 
chaos of confusion.” • 

“ Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,” answered Bal- 
four; “thou must not leave the cause of thy religion and 
country either for one wild word, or one extravagant action. 
Hear mo* I have already persuaded the wiser of our friends, 
that the councillors are too numerous, and that we cannot expert 
that the Midianites shall, by so large a number, be delivered 
into our hands. They have hearkened to my voice, and our 
assemblies wiU be shortly reduced within such a number as can 
consult and act together ; and in them thou shalt have a free 
voice, as well as in ordering our affairs of war, and protecting 
those to whom mercy should ^he shown. — Art thou now 
satisi^V’ 

“ It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered Morton, “ to 
be the means softening the honors of civil war ; and I will 
not leave the post I have taken, unless I see measures adopted 
fCt which my conscience revolts. But ixi no bloody executions 
niter quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, will I. lend 
coantenance or sanction ; and you may depend on my opposing 
them, with bothoheart and hand, as constantly and resolutely. 

VOL. V. . 
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if attempted by our o-vvii followers, as when they arc the work 
of the en*my,” 

Balfour waved liis hand impatiently. 

‘*Thou wilt dud,” he said, “that the stubborn and hard- 
hearted generation with whom we deal, must be chastised with 
scorpions ere their hearts he humbled, and ere they accept the 
pmiishment of their iniquity. The word is gone forth jjgainst 
them, * 1 will bring a swoid upon you that shalV avenge the 
qiuirrel of my OovenAnt’ But what is done shall be done 
gravely, and with discretion, like that of the worthy James 
Melvin, who executed judgment on the tyrant and oppressor, 
Cardinal Beaton.” 

“ I own to you,” replied Morton, “ that I feel still more 
abbonent at cold-blooded and premeditated cruelty, than at 
tliat which is practised in the heat of zeal and resentment.” 

“ Thou art yet but a youth,” replied Balfour, “ and hast not 
learned how light in the balance are a few drops of blood in 
comimrison to the weight and importance of this great national 
testimony, But be not afraid, — thyself shall vote and judge 
in iheso matters ; it may he we shall see little <oause to strive 
together auent them.” 

With this concession Morton was compiled to be satisfied 
fur the present; and Burley leftjiim, advising him to lie down 
and get some rest, as the host would probably move in the 
morning. ^ 

* “ And you,” answered Morton, — “ do not you go to rest also ?” 

“No,” said Burley; “my eyes must not yet know slumber. 
This is no work to done lightly. I have yet to perfect the 
choosing of the committee of leaders, and 1 will c^ you by 
times in the morning, to be present at their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose. 

The place in which he forngid himself was not ill adapted for 
ihe, purpose, being a sheltered nook, beneath a large ro^ well 
protected from the prevailing wind. A quantity of moss, with 
which the ground was overspread, made a couch soft epough 
for one who had suffered so much hardship and anxiety. 
Morton wrapped himself in the hore^an’s cloak which he h^ 
still retained, stretched himself on the ground, and had not long 
indulged in melancholy refiections on the state of the countiy 
and upon hi^mwn condition, ere he was relieved from. them bv 
deep and sound slumber. 
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The rest of the army slept on the ground, dispersed in groups, 
which chose tfieir beds on the fields as they could 1>est find 
shelter and convenience. A few of the principal leaders held 
wakeful conference with Burley on the state of their affairs, and 
some watfjhmon were appointed^ who kept themselves on the 
^ert by chanting psalms, or listening to the exercises of the 
more gifted of their number. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 

Got with much ease — now merrily to horse. 

UfiNUT T^^ Part /. 

With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and found the faith 
ful Cuddle standing beside him with a portmanteau in his hand. 

1 hae been just putting your honour’s things in readmess 
again ye wereT waking," said Cuddie, “ as is my duty, seeing 
ye hae been sao gude»as to tak me into your service." 

take you into my service, Cuddie?" said Morton; “you 
must be dreaming." 

“ Na, na, stir," answered Cuddie ; “ didna I say, when I was 
tied on the horse yonder, thah if ever ye gat loose I would bo 
your servant, and ye di^a say no ? and if that isna hiring, 1 
kenna what la. Ye gae me nae arled, indeed, but yo had gieu 
me enough before at MUuwood." 

“Well, Caddie, if you insist on taking the chance of my 
unprosperous fortunes” 

“Ou ay, Fse warrant us a’ prosper weel eneugh," answered 
Caddie, cheeringly, “ as ance my auld mither was weel putten 
up. 1 hao begun the campaigning trade at an end that is easy 
eneugh to learn." 

“Pillaging, I suppose?" stud Mesrton, “for how else could 
you come by that po^manteau?” 

• “ I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how ye ca’t," said Cuddie ; “ but 
it comes natural to a body, and it’s a profitable trade. Oiu 
folk had tirled the dead drains as bare as bawbees before we 
were loose amaisti — ^But wh^ 1 saw the whigs a’ wed yokit by 
the lugs to Kettlednimmle and the other chield, I set off at the 
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long trot on my ain errand and your honour’s. Sae 1 took up 
ihe eykda wee bit, away to the right, where saw^the marks 
o’ mony a horse-foot, and sure eneugh I cam to a place where 
there had been some clean* leatherin', and a’ the puir diields 
were lying there buskit wi* their daes just as they had put the#a 
on that morning — ^naebody had found out that pose o' carcages — 
and wha suld be in the midst thereof (as my mither says) but 
our auld acquaintance, Sergeant Bothwelll” • 

Ay I has that mail fallen 1” said Morton. 

Troth has he," answered Ouddie ; “ and his een were open 
and his brow bent, and his teeth clenched thegither, like the 
jaws of a trap for foumarts when the spring's doun — I was 
amaist feared to look at him ; however, I thought to hae turn 
about wi' him, and sae 1 e’en riped his pouches, as he had dune 
many an houest^j* man’s ; and here’s your ain siller again (or 
your uncle's, which is the same) that he got at Milnwood tlmt 
unlucky night that made ua a’ sodgers thegither." 

** There enn be no harm, Ouddie,” said Morton, “ in making 
use of this money, since we know how he came by it ; but you 
must divide with me.” • ^ 

** Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Ouddie.* “ Weel, and there's 
a bit ring he had hinging in a black ribbon doun on his breast. 
1 am thinking it has been a lovc-token, puir fSallow — there's 
naebody sae rough but they hae aye a kind heart to the lasses 
— and thero's a book wi' a whto papers ; and I got twa or 
three odd thingSy that I’ll keep to mys^, forby.” 

Upon my word, you have made a very successful foray for a 
beginner," said bis new master, 

*'Haena I e'en nowl" said Ouddie, with gimt exultation. 
I tauld ye I wasna that dooms stupid, if it cam to lifting things. 
—And forby, I hae gotten twa gude horse. A feokless loon of 
a Skaven weaver, that has left his loom and his beln house to 
sit skirling on a eauld hill-side, had catched twa dragoon naigs, 
and he could neither gar them hup nor wind, ^nb he took a 
%owd noble for them baith — suld hae tried him Wi’.half the 
r siller, but it's an unco ill place to get change in — Ye’ll find the 
siller’s missing out o’ Bothwell's puree," * 

You have made a most excellent and usefid pnrdliase, 
Caddie j— but what is that portmanteau 
, The posMiantle 1" answ^^ Ouddie ; it was Lmrd Evan- 
dale’s yestmdiy, at^ it’s yours the ^y. 1 fand it aldnt the 
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biish a* broom yonder — Bksi, d(% haa its day — Ye ken what the 
auld sang ^ys, 

Take turn about, mither, quo* Tam o* the Linn* 

And^ speaking o’ that, 1 maun gang and see about my mither. 
puir auld body, if your honour baaua ony immediate commands.' 

**But, Cuddie^” said Morton, ‘^1 really cannot take these 
things from you without some recompense.” 

Hout fie, stii',” answered Cuddie, “ y9 suld aye be taking, — 
for recompense, ye may think about that some other time — liae 
seen gey weel to mysell wi’ some things that fit me better. 
What could 1 do wf Lord Evandale’s braw claes? Serg(mnt 
Bothwell’s will serve me weel eneugli.” 

Not being able to i^revail on the self-constituted and disin- 
terested follower to accept of anything for himself out of tliese 
warlike spoils, Morton resolved to take the first opportunity of 
returning Lord Evandale’s property, suppciriing him yet to be 
alive ; and, in the meanwhile, did not hesitate to avail himself 
of Cuddie'a prize, so far as to appropriate some changes of linen, 
and other trifling fu'ticles amongst those of more value whhdi 
the portmanteau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the pai^ers which were found in 
Bothwell’s pocket-book. These were of a miscellaneous descrip- 
tion. The roll of his troop, with the names of those absent on 
furlough, memorandums of tarem bills, and lists of delinquents 
who might be made subjects of fine and persecution, first pro- 
sented themhelves^ along with a copy of a warrant from the 
^Privy Council to arrest certain persons of distinction therein 
‘named. In another pocket of the book were one or two com- 
missions which BotWell had held at different times, and 
certificates of his services abroad, in which his courage and 
military talents were highly praised. But the most remarkable 
paper ym an accurate account of his genealogy, with reference 
to mapy . dotumeots fin: establisbpmit of ita authenticify; — 
subjoi]^ was a list of tibe ampto possessions of the forfeited 
Eads of Bothwdl, and a particular account of the proportions i 
b which King James VIj»had bestowed them on the cimrliers 
and nobiUty, whose deiiGen^ants '^y were at present actually 
possessed ; l^eath this li^t wss written, in red lottos, in the 
hand, of the deceased, F. 8. ft^the mitials 

probably m^ataag of jBofiiwell To 
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these documents, which strongly painted the chai'acter and 
feelings If their deceased proprietor, were added some which 
show^ him in a light greatly different from that in which we 
have hitherto presented him to the reader. 

In a secret pocket of the book, which Morton did not discov&r 
without some trouble, were one or two letters, written in a 
beautiful female hand. They were dated about twenty years 
back, bore no address and were subscribed onl/by initials. 
Without having time^to peruse them, accuratdy, Morton per< 
ceived that they contained the elegant yet fond expressions of 
female aliection directed towards an object whose j^ousy they 
endeavoured to soothe, and of whose hasty, suspicious, and 
impatient temper the writer seemed gently to complain. The 
ink of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, notwith- 
standing the great care which had obviously been taken for 
their preservatiou, they were in one or two places chafed so as 
to be illegible. 

** It matters not ” (these words were written on the envelope 
of that which had suffered most), “ I have them by heart.” 

With these letters was a lock of hair wrapped in a copy of 
verses, written obviously with a feeling which atoned, in Morton’s 
opinion, for the roughness of the poetry, and the conceits with 
which it aboimded, according to the taste of the period : — 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright, 

As in that well-remembemd night, 

When first thy mystic braid yraa wove, 

And first my Agnes whispered love. 

Since then, how oft^ bast thou pressed 
The torrid zone of this wild breast, 

Whose wrath and hate hath sworn to dwell 
With the first sin which peopled hell 1 
A breast whose blood’s a troubled ocean, 

Each throb the earthquake’s wU^ commotloQ I— 

O, if such clime thou canst endure, 

Yet keep thy hue unstained and pure, . 

Whati^quest o'er each erring thought 
Of that fierce realm had Agnes wrought i 
I had not wandered wild and wide^ 

Witiik such an angd for my guxda; 

Nor heaven nor earth couid ^an reprove mOj 
If she had Uved, and kved to love me. , 

Not then this world’s wild, jo^ had been > 

X|^e one savage hunting^K!^^ 
sole delight the headloi^p race, 
firantio hurry of l^e omi^ 

" v,V ' ' 
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1*0 8t^ pursue^ and bring to bay» 

Rusb in, drag down, and rend my prey, 

• Then from the carcaas turn away ; 

Mina ireful mood had sweetness tamed, 

And soothed each wound which pride inilanied ; — 

Yes, God and man might now approve nie. 

If thou hodst lived, and lived to love me 1 

As lie Eaished reading these lines, Morton could not forbear 
rejecting with compassion on the fate of this singular and most 
unhappy being, who it appeared, while % the lowest state of 
degradation, and almost contempt, had his recollections cou-> 
tinually fixed on the high station to which his birth seemed 
to entitle him ; and, while plunged in gross licentiousness, was 
iu secret looking hack with bitter remorse to the period of las 
youth, during which he had nourished a virtuous though unfor- 
tunate attachment. 

“ Alas ! what are we,’’ said Morton, that our best and most 
praiseworthy feelings can be thus debased and depraved — that 
honourable pride can sink into haughty and desperate indifference 
for general opij^ion, and the sorrow of blighteil affection inhabit 
the same bosom wBich license, revenge, and rapine, have chosen 
for their citadell Bht it is the same throughout; the libeml 
principles of erne man sink into cold and unfeeling indifference ; 
the rdigious zeal of another hurries him into frimtic and savage 
enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our passions, are like the waves 
of the sea, and, without the ^id of Him who formed the human 
breast, we cannot say to its tides, * Thus far shall ye come, and 
no farther/”’ 

. While he thus moralised, he raised his eyes, and observed 
that Burley stood before him. 

“ Already awake said that leader — It is well, and shows 
zeal to tread the path before you. What papers are these 1” he 
continued. 

Mortem gave him some bri^ account of Cuddie’s successful 
marau^Ns ^ handed him the pocketfbook of Bothwell, 
with* its contend The Cameroniah leader looked with some 
Jkttention on suchi of the papers as related to miUtaiy affurs,*ot « 
public business; but vhem he came to the v^rsas^ he threw them 
from him with (xmtemptb > 

I little tiumghV he said, ^ when, by the bluing of Qod, 

I passed my bW(to three ttmes through the bt' that arch 
tc^ of etudiy and pmecution, timt a dbaraeter so operate and 
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so dimgerous could have stooped to an art as trifling aait is pro 
{»ue. Bfit I see that Satan can blend the most 'different qudities 
in his well-beloved and chosen agents, and that the same hand 
which can wield a club or a slaughter-weapon against the godW 
in the valley of destruction, can touch a tinkling lute, or a gii 
tern, to soothe the ears of the dancing daughters of perdition m 
their Vanity Fair,” 

“ Your ideas of duty, then,” said Morton, “ exdUde love of 
the fine arts, which haf e been supposed in general to purify and 
to elevate the mind ]” 

“ To rue, yoimg man,” answered Burley, “ and to those who 
think as I do, the pleasures of this world, under whatever name 
disguised, are vanity, as its grandeur and power are a snare. 
We have but one object on earth, and that is to build up the 
temple of the l ard.” 

“ I have heard my father observe,” replied Morton, “ that many 
who assiuned power in the name of Heaven, were as severe in 
its exercise, and as unwilling to part with it, as if they had been 
solely moved by the motives of worldly ambition — ^But of this 
au»)ther time. Have you succeeded in obtaiiling a committee of 
the council to be nominated ?” * 

** I have,” answered Burley. ** The number is limited to six, 
of wliich you are one, and T come to call you to their delibera- 
tions.” 

Morton accompanied him to a* sequestered grass-plot, where 
their collea^ies awaited them. In this delegation of authority, 
the two principal* Actions which divided the tumultuary army 
had each taken care to send three of their own number. On 
the part of the Comeronians, were Burley, Macbriar, and 
Kettledrummle ; and on that of the moderate party. Pound- 
text, Henry Morton, and a small proprietor called the Laird 
of l^gcale. Thus the two parties w^re equ^y balanced by 
their tepresentatives in the comniittee of management, althoi^h 
it seemed likely that those of the most violent opinions were, 
as is usual in such cases, to possess and exert the greater di^pcee 
of ‘energy. Their debate, however, was conducted more like 
men of this world than could have^been 6]q)ected ftmt their 
cox^uct on the preceding evening. After xhaturdiy considering 
their means ^ aituarion, and probable increase of their 
nm^rs, flm^greed that they would keep th^ praition for 
that day, in oraer to i^ftesb their men, and gw 
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^rcementa to join them, and that, on the next morning, the> 
would direct them march towards Tillietudlem, and limumom 
that stron^old, as they expressed it, of malignancy. If it 
was not surrendered to their summons, they resolved to try 
the effect of a brisk assault ; and, should that miscany, it was 
settled that they should leave a ps^ of their number to blockade 
the place, and reduce it, if possible, by famine, while their 
main body 8]ft)uld march, forward to drive Claverhouso and Lord 
Ross from the town of Glasgow. Such Itas the determination 
of the council of management ; and thus Morton's first enter- 
prise in active life was likely to be the attack of a castle 
belonging to the parent of his mistress, and defended by her 
relative, Miyor Bellenden, to whom he personally owed many 
obligations 1 He felt I'liUy the embarrassment of his situation, 
yet consoled himself with the reflection, that his nowly-acquiml 
pc»wer m the insurgent army would give him, at all events, the 
moans of extending to the inmates of Tillietndlem a protection 
whidi no other circumstance could have afforded them , — and he 
was not without hope that he might be able to modiato such an 
accommodation Ibeti^ixt them and tho Presbyteriau army, as 
should secure them a%afe neutrality during the war which was 
abqut to ensue. 


• OHAPTEE TWENTY-THIRD. 

There came a knight tho held of Hlaiii, 

His steed was drenched in blood and rain. 

Finlay. 

Wk jdoittst now, return to the fortress of Tillietudlem ^d its 
inhabitaatis. The moming, bdng the first after the battle of 
LoudoxiBl^ had dawned upmi its battlements, and the defenders 
had already reeumed iho labours by whidi they proposed to 
T^er ^e plaoe tenable, when the watchman, who was plheed 
a l^h turret called tlm Wmrder's Tower, gav^ the s%ual that 
a horseman was 4^n)achiBg; M he came neezj^, his dross in- 
dicated an officer of the LiferCHmrds; and the slowness of his 
horse's as wdl as the iim stooped 

rni the wd]MOW) ^plainly d^owed that he was ieScIe ofi wounded. 
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Tho wicket was instantly opened to receive him, and Lord 
•Evandalb rode into the courtyard, so reduce(! by loss of blood, 
that he was unable to dismount without assistant As he 
entered the hall, leaning upon a servant, the ladies shrieked 
with surprise and terror j for, pale as death, stained with blo6d, 
his regimentals soiled and tom, and his hair matted and dis> 
ordered, he resembled rather a spectre than a human being. 
But their next exclamation was that of joy at his hscape. 

Tliank God !” exdlaimed Lady Margaret, *'that you are here, 
and have escaped the hands of the bloodthirsty murderers who 
have cut off so many of the king’s loyal servants !” 

“Thank Cknl!” added Edith, “that you are here and in 
safely ! We have dreaded the worst. ^But you are wounded, 
and I fear we have little the means of assisting you.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the young noble- 
man, as he reposed himself on a seat ; “ the pain is not worth 
mentioning, and 1 should not even fed exhausted but for the 
loss of blood. — But it was not my purpose to bring my weak- 
ness to add to your danger and distress, but to rdieve them, 
if possible. What can I do for you? — P^hnii* me,”* he added, 
addressing Lady Margaret — “permit me to think and act as 
your son, my dear madam — as your brother, Edith !” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with some em- 
phasis, as if he feared that the apprehension of his pretensions' 
as a suitor might render his prepared services unacceptable to 
Miss Bellenden. She was not Insensible to his delicacy, but 
there was no time for exchmige of sentiments. 

“ We are preparing for our defence,” said the old lady with 
great dignity ; — “ my brother has tskm ohaige of our garrison, 
and, by the grace of God, we will give the rebels such a recep- 
tion as they deserve.” 

“ How gladly,” said Evandale, “ wotdd I shaiS in the defence 
of the Castle 1 But in my present state, I should be but a 
burden to you-^nay, something worse ; for^ the knowle^ that ' 
an officer of the Life-Guards was in ths Gastle would suffi- 
cient to make these rogues more deq)erat6ly earnest to 
themselves of it If &ey find it dl&nded only by the 
they may possibly march on to Gla^w rather than hamud an 
ass^t” . • 

“ And ciMlyou think so meanly of us, i^ydcM,” said Edith, 
wMi the generous bmnst of feeling which womanso often eviom. 
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mui which beconjes her so well — her voice falteriug through 
eagerness, and her brow colouring with the noble warmth wliicl» 
dictated her language — “can you think so meanly of your 
friends, as that they would permit such consid^ations to inter- 
fere with their sheltering and protecting you at a moment when 
you are unable to defend yourself, and when the whole countiy 
is filled with the enemy) Is there a cottage in Scotland whose 
owners wouM permit a valued friend to leave it in such cir- 
cumstances) And can you think we wilf allow you to go from 
a castle which we hold to be strong enough for our own de- 
fence)” 

“ Lord Evandale need never think of it,” said Lady Margaret. 
“ I will dress his wounds myself; it is all an old wife is fit for 
in war time ; but to quit the Castle of Tillietudlem when the 
sword of the enemy is drawn to slay him, — the meanest trooper 
that ever wore the king's coat on his back should not do so, 
much less my young Lord Evandaleb — Cm's is not a house 
that ought to brook such dishonour. The Tower of Tillie- 
tudlem has be<m too much distinguished by the visit of his 
most sacred ” — ^ * 

Here she was interfupted by the entrance of the Mtyor. 

We have taken a prisoner, my dear uncle,” said Edith — 
“ a wounded prisoner, and he wants to escape from us. You 
Inust hdp us to keep him by force.” 

“Lord Evandide !” exclaim^ the veteran. “ 1 am as much 
pleased as when I got my first commission. Claverliouso re- 
ported you w^ kiU^, or missing at least” 

, “ 1 should have been slain, but for a friend of yours,” said 
Lord Evandale, speaking with some emotion, and bending his 
^es on the ground, as if he wished to avoid seeing the impres- 
sion that what he was about to say would make upon Mias 
Bellenden. “ I was utihoised and defenceless, and the sword 
raised to deqaatch me, when young Mr. M<»rton, the prisoner 
fbr whom you interested yonrs^ yeet^^y mommg, int^posed 
in thd most generous manner, prmemd my lift, and fiirnished 
with the means eseaidng/' 

* As. he ended the sestedbi^ a padnM curiosity ovmame his 
fifst lesoktioii j he raised hft ^es to Edith’s ftce, and 
he eouid read in the glow of her cheek and the spaape of her 
jpy jbA hearing of 1^ lover’s safety ai4 fteedoin, and 
ttt his imt ^having been ^ last in the race of grae 
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rosity. Sudi, indeed, were her fedings; but they were also 
aningled* with admiration of the ready ^nlmess with which 
liord Evandale had hastened to bear witness to the merit of a 
&voured rival, and to acknowledge an obligation <whieh, in all 
probability, he would rather have owed to any other ineUviddal 
in the world. 

Major Bellenden, who would never have observed the emo- 
tions of either party, even had they been mudi mBre markedly 
expressed, contented himself with saying, Since Henry Morton 
has influence with these rascals, X am gM he has so exerted it ; 
but I hope he will got clear of them as soon as he can. Indeed, 

I cannot doubt it. I know his principles, and that he detests 
their cant and hypocrisy. 1 have heard him laugh a thousand 
times at the pedantry of that old Presbyterian scoundrel, 
Poundtext, who, after enjoying the indulgence of the Govern- 
ment for so many years, has now, upon the very first' niflle, 
shown himself in his own proper colours, and set ofiT, with 
three parts of his crop-eared congregation, to join the host of 
the fanatics — But how did you escape after leaving the fidid, 
my lord V* • “ • 

“ I rode for my life, as a recreant kifight must,^* answered 
Lord Evandale, smiling. I took the route where I thought I 
had least chance of meeting with any of the enemy, and 1 found 
shelter for several hours — ^you will hardly guess where*" 

At Oastle Biacklan, perhapsf ’ said L^y Margaret, or in 
the house of some other loyal ^ntleman V* 

No, madam. I was rept^ed, under one mean pretext or 
another, from more than one house of that description, for fear 
of the enemy following my traces ; but I found refuge in the 
cottage of a poor widow, whose husband had been shot within 
these three months by a p^y of our corps, and whose two soi» 
ore at this veiy moment with the insutg^ts.” 

Indeed I" said Lady Maigaret Bellend^; ^^and was a 
fanatic woman capable of such generosity 9 But she disap- 
proved, I suppoi^ of the tenets of her fiunily T 

^‘Far from it, madam," continued the young nobleman }^ 
<< she wasin prindide a rigid recmsftlt, but ihe ww my dang^ 
and distress, considered me as a feUoWreieature, and forgot that 
I was a cavalier and a soldier. Bbe ^bbund my wounds, and 
pennit^^ to rest upon her bed, Concealed .me ftm a party 
af the insurgents who were seeking sMgs^em, auppllsd ine 
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with food, and did not Buffer me to leave my place of refuge 
until she had learned that I- had every chance of getting to thisb 
tower without danger*” 

It was nebly done,” said Miss Bellenden ; ‘‘ and 1 trust you 
will hate an opportunity of rewarding her generosity.” 

1 am running up an arrear of obligation on all Bides, Miss 
Bellenden, during these unfortunate occurrences,” replied Lord 
Evandale; ^^^ut when 1 can attain the means of showing my 
.gratitude, the will shall not* be wanting.” • 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandale to relinquish his 
intention of leaving the Oastle; but the argument of Major 
Bellendeii proved the most effectual. 

Your presence in the Oastle will be most useful, if not ab< 
solutely neceBsaiy, my lord, in order to maintain, by your au- 
thority, proper discipline among the fellows whom Claverhouse 
has left in garrison here, and who do not prove to be of the most 
orderly description of inmates ; and, indeed we have the Coloners 
authority, for tliat veiy purpose, to detain any officer of his 
regiment who might pass this way.” 

** Tliat,” saidliOid Evandale, is an unanswerable argument, 
since it shows me tha^ my residence here may be useful, oven in 
my present disabled state.” 

For your wounds, my lord,” said the Mtyor, ” if my sister, 
*Lady Bellenden, will undertake to give battle to any feverish 
symptom, if such should appeal*, I will answer that my old 
campaigner, Qideon Pike, shall dress a flesh-wound with any 
of ino6r|k>ration of Barber-Surgeons. He had enough of 
practice in Montrose's time, for we few regularly-bred army 
chirurgeous, as you may well suppose. — ^You agree to stay 'with 
os, then}” 

'‘My reasons for leaving the Oastle,” said Lord Evandale, 
glancing a look towaidif E^th, ** though they evidently seemed 
weigh^fy, must needs give way to thoM which infer the power ' 
of servixii^ you. May^ 1 presjmae,' Blsjor, to inquire into the 
meawand plan of dc^ce which you have pr^iared } or can 1 
attend you to examine the trorks }” 

" * It did imt es<^ Miss BlSkaden,.tiiat Lord Evandalo seexned 
much eahmsted both in body and mind. ” 1 think, sir,” she 
saidy ^dressing ^e Mi^oTv that since Lord Eviukdale eonde- 
to benito an gaarxisem, ytm.shbold AbegIn by 

midor^ jiim amonable to your authority, and ordering him to 
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k\B apartment, that he may take some refreshment ere he enters 
ton mililikiy discussions.'’ 

Edith is right,” said the old lady ; ‘‘ you must go instantly 
to bed, my lord, and take some febriAige, which I will prepare 
with my own hand ; and my lady-in-waiting, Mistress Martha 
Weddell, shall make some friar’s-chicken, or something very 
light ; I would not advise wine.— -John Gudyill, let the house- 
keeper make ready the chamber of dais — Lord EVahdale must 
lie down instant^. *Pike will take off the dressings, and ex- . 
amine the state of the wounds.” 

“These are melancholy preparations, madam,” said Lord 
Evandale, aa he returned tlmks to Lady Margaret, and was 
about to leave the hall ; “ but 1 must submit to your ladyship’s 
directions, and 1 trust ^at your skill will soon nuJee me a more 
able defender of your Castle than I am at present. You must 
render my body serviceable as soon as yon can, for you have no 
use for my head while you have Msyor Bellenden.” 

With these words he left the apartment. 

“ An excellent young man, and a modest,” said the Major. 

“None of that eonceit,” said Lady Margaret, “that often 
makes young folk suppose they know better how their com- 
plaints should be treat^ than people that have had experience.” 

“ And so generous and hands(^e a young nobleman,” said 
Jenny Dennison, who had entered during the latter part of thisr 
conversation, and was now left alone with her mistress in the 
hall, — the Megor returning to his military cares, and Lady 
Margaret to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums with a sigh ; but, al- 
though silent, she felt and knew better than any one how much 
they were merited hy the person on whom they were bestowed. 
Jenny, however, MM not to follow up her blow. 

“ After a’, it’s true that my leddy says — ^there’s nae trustinga 
Presbyterian; th^area’ffdthless man-sworn loons. Wlumwad 
hae thought that young Milnwood and Ouddie Headrigg wad hao 
taen on wi’ thaa rebel blackguards 1” ^ ^ 

“What do you mean by such improhahle nonsense, Jent^ t” 
said her yOi^ mistress, very much^pleased. 

“I ken it’s no pleasing for you tohe^, answei^ 
Jenny, har^, “ and it’s as Ht^e pleasant fbf mo to tdl ; but 
as jgttde yoWd kmi a’ about it srnie as ss^ne, for the hail! Owtie’s 
ringing wi’t.” 
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Ringing with what, Jmny ? Have you a mind to drive me 
mad V* answered Edith, impatiently. • ^ 

Just that Hemy Mostou of Milnwood is out wi’ the rebels, 
and ane o’ their chi^ leaders.” 

'‘It is a falsehood!” said Edith — “a most base calumny I 
and you f»re very bold to dare to repeat it to me. Henry Morton 
is incapable of such treaoheiy to his king and country — such 
cruelty to me — ^to— to all the innocent and defenceless victims, 
I mean, who must suffer in a civil war— 4 tell you he is utterly 
incapable of it, in every sense.” 

“Dear! dear! Miss Edith,” replied Jenny, still constant to 
her texLt, “ they maun be better acquainted wi* young men than 
I am, or ever wish to be, that can tell preceesely what they’re 
capable or no capable o\ But there has been Trooper Tam, and 
another cliield, out in bonnets and grey plaids, like coqntrymco, 
to recon — ^reconnoitre — I think John Gudyill ca’d it ; and they 
hae been among the rebels, and brought back, word that they 
had seen young Milnwood mounted on ane o* the dragoon horses 
that was taen at Loudon Hill, armed wi’ swords and pistols, like, 
wha but him, aflid hand and glove wi’ the ff>remost o’ them, and 
dreeling and commanding the men ; and Cuddie at the heels o’ 
him, in ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’s laced waistcoats, and a cockit 
hat with a bah o’ blue ribbands at it for the auld cause o’ tho 
Cov^fMit (but Cuddie aye liked a blue ribband), and a ruffled 
sark, like ony lord o’ the land-r-it sets the like o’ him, indeed I” 
“Jenny,” said her young mistress, hastily, “it is impossible 
these men^ report can be true ; my unde has beard nothing of 
it at this instant.” 

* “ Because Tam Holliday,” answered the handmoidon, “ came 
ui just five minutes after Lord Evandale ; and when ho heard 
his lordship was in the Castle, he swore (the pro&ne loon I) he 
wopid be d-*-d ere he would mdce the report, as he co’d it, of 
his newo to Mji^or Bellenden^ sixme there was an officer of his oin 
|n the garrison. See he wad' have said naething till 
Lord JESvakdale wakened the next momuig ; only he tauld me 
about it” (hme J^ny look^ a little down), “just to vex fiie 
*about^uddie,” 

“ Poh ! you dlly girl,” said Edidi, aasmnitig some courage — 
“it is all a trick cff that fel)ow.to te^ you.” . . < 

“ it canna W for John tods the 

other dn^h (he^s an auld tod^&voured man; T Wtna his 
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name) into the cellar, and gae him a tass o’ brandy to get the 
^ew8 Gift o’ him, and he said just the same as Tam Holiday, 
word for word ; and Mr. Gudyill was m sie a rage, tHat he tauld 
it a’ ower again to us, and says the haill rebeHion is owing to 
the nonsense o’ my L^ldy and the Major, and liord Evandatb, 
that begged off young Milnwood and Ouddie yesterday morning, 
for that, if they had suffiMred, the country wad hae be^ quiet — 
and troth I am muckle o’ that opinion mysell.” ^ 

This last commentfty Jenny added to her tale, in resentment 
of her mistress’s extreme and obstinate incredulity. She was 
instantly alarmed, however, by the effect which her news pro> 
duced upon her young lady — an effect rendered doubly violent 
by the High Church principles and prejudices in which Miss 
Bellenden had been educated. Her complexion became as pale 
as a corpse — hci respiration so difficult, that it was on the point 
of altogether failing her — and her limbs so incapable of sup- 
porting hoT^ that she sunk, rather than sat, down upon one of 
the seats in the hall, and seemed on the eve of fainting. Jenny 
.trial cold water, burnt feathers, cutting of laces, and all other 
remedies usual in hysterical cases, but wiriioul any immediate 
effect. • 

God forgie me I what hae I dune V* said the repentant 
fUle-de-chanibre. ** I wish my tongue had been cuttit out I — 
Wha wad hae thought o’ her taking on that way, and a’ for a' 
young ladi — 0, Miss Edith I dear Miss Edith! baud your 
heart up .about it — it’s maybe no true for a’ %it I hae said — 
0, I wish my mouth had •been blistered! A’Bpdy tells me 
my tongue will do me a mischief some day. What if mj 
Leddy comes? or the M^or? — and she’s sitting in the throne, 
too, that naebody has sate in sincQ that weary morning the 
King was here !<-— 0 1 what will 1 do ? . 0 ! what will become 
o’ufl?” . ^ 

While Jenny Dennison thus lamented herself and her mistress 
Edith slowly returned from the paroxysm into whidi die had b^ 
thrown by this uneaqpected intelligence.'^^* If he had been un- 
- fortunate, ’’sshe said, I never would have deserted him — \ nev^ 
.^d So, even when there was dangd^ end disgrace in pleadii^ 
his cause. If he had died, I would have mourned him— if 
^ been uj^dll^l, I vrould have forpven him ; but a rebel to 
his King— a traitor to his countiy— the associate and oolles^e 
of cut-throats cqmihon stabbmr^he peiseciitor of all thivt 
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. is noble — the professed and blasphemous enemy of all that is 
sacred — will tear him from my heart, if my life-blootf should, 
ebb in the eflEbrt !” 

She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the great chair (or 
throne, as Lady Margaret used to coll it), while the teiTilied 
damsel hastened to shake up the cushion, and efface the appear- 
ance of any one having occupied that sacred seat ; although King 
Charles himSelf, considering the youth and beauty, as well as 
the affliction of the momentary usui^r of his hallowed 
chair, would probably have thought very little of the profan- 
ation. She then hastened officiously to press her supiK)rt on 
Edith, as she paced the hall, apparently in deep meditation.— 

Tak my arm, madam ] better just tak my aim ; soitow maun 
hae its vent, and doubtless” 

“ No, Jenny,” said Edith with firmness ; “ you have seen my 
weakness, and you shall see my strength.” 

“ But ye leaned on me the other morning, Miss Edith, when 
ye were sae sair grieved.” 

** Misplaced and erring affection may require support, Jenny 
— duty can support* itBelf ‘Yet I will do nothing rashly ; — I 
will hQ aware of the*reasons of his conduct — and then — cast 
him off for ever,” was the firm and determined answer of her 
young lady. 

Overawed by a manner of which she could neither conceive 
the motive, nor estimate the merit, Jenny muttered between her 
teeth, Od, when the first flight’s ower, Miss Edith taks it as 
easy as I do, 'and muckle easier, and I’m sure I ne’er cared half 
pae muckle about Ouddie Headrigg as she did about young 
Milnwood. Forby that, it’s maybe as weel to hae a friend on 
baith sides ; for if the whigs suld come to tak the Castle, as it’s 
like they may, when there’s sae little victual, and the d^oons 
wasting what’s o’t, — ou,*in that case, Milnwood and Ouddie wad 
hae the vipfst hand, and their Mendship wad be worth siller — 
I was Ihinkiog sae this mennh^r or I heard the^news.” 

With tills consolatory reflection the damsel went about her 
usual occupations, leaving her mistress to stiiool her inlud as 
**^0 bat i^ht, for oadicAing the sentiments which she had 
hithei^ entertained towerda H«iry Morton. 


’ VOL. Y. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Once more unto tlie breach, dear friends, once more ! 

HENnY V. 

On the evening of this day, ail the infonnatiol! which the> 
could procure led theA to exiject that the insui-gent army would 
ho with eoily dawn on their march against Tillietudlem. Lord 
Evandalo’s wounds liad been examined by Pike, who reported 
thciii in a veiy promising state. They were numerous, but none 
of any consequence ; and the loss of blood, as much perhaps as 
tho boasted specific of Lady Margaret, had prevented any ten- 
dency to fevm ; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain and 
great weakness, the patient maintained that he was able to creep 
about with tho assistance of a stick. In these circumstances he 
refiit^cd to be confined to his apartment, both that he might 
encourage the soldiers by his presence, and sug^t any necessary 
juldition to the plan of defence, wMch the Major might be 
supposed to have arranged upon sometMng of an antiquAted 
fashion of warfare. — ^Lord Evandale was well qualified to give 
advice on such subjects, having served, during his early youth, 
both in Franco and in the Low Countries. There was Httlo* 
or AO occasion, however, for altering the preparations already 
made ; and excepting on the article of provisions, ^there seemed 
no reason to feai* for the defence of so strong a plac^ against such 
assailants as those by whom it was threatened. 

With the peep of day, Lord Evan^e and Major Bellenden 
were on the battlements again, viewing and re-viewing the state 
of their preparations, and anxiously expecting the appioadi of 
the enemy. I ought to observe, that the report of the spies had 
now been regularly made and received ; but the Major treated 
the report that- Morton was in arms against the (^veniment 
with the most scornful incredulity. * 

“I know the lad better,” was the only rei4y he deigned to 
make the fellows have not duAd to venture near enou^ 
and have begi deceived by some faimiM resemblanee, or have 
flicked upjiaite story*” 

“I dife from you, Mqjox,” answeretl Lcfird Evandale; “I 
think you will see^ that young gentlanan at the head ;,ihe 
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insurgents ; ami^ though 1 shall be heartily sorry for it, 1 shall 
not be greatly surprised.” 

You c&e as bad as Glaverhouse,” said the 
tended yesterday morning down my very throat, that this young 
lellow, who is as high-spirited and gentleman-like a boy las 1 
have ever known, wanted but an opportunity to place himself 
at the head of the rebels.” 

And coftsidering the usage which he has received, and the 
suspicions under which he lies,” said tiord Evandale, what 
other course is open to him 1 For my own part, 1 shoidd Imrdly 
know whether he deserved most blame or pity,” 

“ Blame, my lord I — ^Pity !” echoed the Major, astonished at 
lioaiing such sentiments : he would deberve to be hanged, that's 
all ; and, were ho my o\vn son, I should see him strung up with 
pleasure — Blame, indeed ! But your lordship cannot think as 
you arc pleased to speak 

“ I give you my honour, Major Bellenden, tliat I have been 
for some time of opinion, that our politicians and prelates have 
driven matters to a painful extremity in this country, and 
have alienated, Iby Violence of various kinds, not only the lower 
classes, but aU thosd in the upper ranks, whom strong party- 
feeling, or a desire of court-interest, does not attach to their 
Btandivd.” 

1 am no politician,” answered the Mt^or, ** and 1 do not 
understand nice distinctions. My sword is the King's, and 
when he oommands, I draw it in his cause.” 

I trust,’’ replied the young lord, “ you wiU not find me more 
.backward than yourself, though I heartily wish that the enemy 
w:ere fi>reignerB. It is, however, no time to debate that matter, 
for yesuto they oenn^ and we must defend ourselves as well as 
we can.” 

. M Lord Evandale s^ke, the van of the insurgents began to 
make tkeir appearance on the road which crossed the top of the 
hm, and ^ence descended opposite to the Tower. They did 
not, howev^, move downwards, as if aware that, in doing so, 
their oolun^ would be espceod to Ihe fire df the artiUeiy of 

{dace; But their nud&ers, which at first semned few, ap- 
peal presently so to deep^ and concentrate themsdres, that, 
judging of the masses which occupied the road bohii|d the hiU 
from Ae of the fbont which they pMsotiid on the 

top of it, tfa^ foEoe appemd vay. considerabtel There wu a 
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pause of ^anxiety on both sidea ; and, while thp unsteady ranks 
(If the Covenanters were a^tatod, as if by pressure ^behind, or 
uncertainty as to Uieir next movement, their arms, picturesque 
from their variety, glanced in the morning sun, whose beams 
were reflected from a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and 
battle-i^ixes. The anned mass occupied, for a few minutes, this 
fluctuating position, until three or four horsemen, who seemed 
to be leaders, advanc^ from the front, and occupietl the height 
a little nearer to the Castle. John Gudyill, who was not with- 
out some skill as an artilleryman, brought a gun to bear on this 
detached group. 

“I'll flee the falcon'' — (so the small cannon was called)-- 
“ I’ll flee the falcon whene’er your honour gies command ; m> 
ccrtic, she’ll ruffle thoir feathers for them !” 

The Msyor looked at Lord Evandale. 

“ Stay a moment,” said the yoqng nobleman ; — “ they send 
us a flfig of truce.” « 

In fact, one of the horsemen at that moment dismounted, 
and, displaying a white cloth on a pike, moved {brward towards 
the Tower, while the Major and Lord EvandMe, descending from 
the battlement of the main fortress, advaheed ta jneet him as 
far as the barricade, judpng it unwise to adm|l i within the 
precincts which they designed to defend. At tf giit time that 
the amliessador set forth, the group of horsejii' Msa if they liad ' 
anticipated the preparations of John GudyiJJ" • iweir annoyance, 
withd^w from the advanced station whv^ (ey had occupied, 
and fell back to the main body. 

The envoy of the Covenanters, to juu^ '^y his mien and, 
manner, seemed frilly imbued with that spiricual pride whioli 
distinguished his sect. His features were drawn up to a con- 
tmnptuous prinmess, and bis half-shut eyes seemed to scom .to 
look upon the tetrestrial objects around) while, at eveiy solemn 
stride, his toes were pointed outwards with an air that appeared 
to despise the ground on which they trode. Lord l^andale 
could not suppress a smile at this singular, figure. 

“Did you ever,” said he to Migor Bc^den, such an 
absurd automaton 1 One would sweSr it movea mpm springs-^'’- 
Oan it speak, think you 1” • 

ay,” sai^^e M^}or ; “that seems to be one of my old 
^ acqueintauce, al^nume puritan of the right phariflnlcal leaven. 
— he coughs hj^ns ; he is about to smumoit 
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castle with tiie butt-end of a sermon^ instead of a parley on 
the trumpet.” • 

The veteran, who in his day had had many on opportunity 
to become acquainted with the manners of ^ese religionists, 
was not far mistaken in his conjecture ; only that, instead of a 
prose exordium, the Laird of Langcale — for it was no less a 
personage — uplifted, with a stentorian voice, a verse of the 
twenty-fourth Psalm : 

** Ye gates lift up your headsT ye doors, 

Doors that do last for aye. 

Be lifted up*’ — 

“ I told you so,” said the Miyor to Evandale, — and then pro 
sented himself at the entrance of the barricade, demanding t(» 
know for what purpose or intent he made that doleful noise, 
like a hog in a high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 

“ I come,” replied the ambassador in a high and shrill voice, 
and without any of the usual salutations or deferences — I como 
from the godly army of the Sulemn League and Covenant, to 
speak with two carnal maUgqants, William Maxwell, called 
Lord Evandalel aild Miles Bellendon of Charnwood.” 

“ And what hav^ you to say to MUes Bellenden and Lord 
Evmidale?” answered the Mi^or. 

^'Are you the parties?” said the Laird of Langcale, in the 
same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone of voice. 

Even so, for fault of betto,” said the M^jor. 

Then there is the public summons,” said the envoy, putting a 
paper into Lord Evandale’s hand, ** and there is a private letter 
, for Miles Bellenden from a godly youth, who* is honoured with 
leading a part of our host. Bead them quickly, and God give 
y<m grace to fhictify by the oontoats, though it is muckle to be 
doubted.” 

smnmoiis ran thus: '*We, tike named and constituted 
leadma of the gentlemen, mhiisters, and others, presently in 
arms for the. cause of liberty and true religion, do warn and 
summon William Lord Evandale and Miles Mlmiden of Cham- 
wood, and others presently in arms, and keeping garrison in the* 
^‘I'ower of ^Slietudlem, to lurrender the said Tower upon foir con- 
ditions of quarter, and Uee^ to depart with bag si^ baggage, 
othmdse to suffer such extremjfty of ffre and swotd^aa l>y 

the laws of war*to who hold out an imteimble ]()^tw , And 
80 limy God defend his own go^ 
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This Bunmions was signed by John Balfour of Burley, as 
(Ijuai'ter-i/iaster-general of army of the Covenant, for himself, 
and in name of the other leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henry Morton. It 
was couched in the following language : — * 

** I have taken a step, my venerable Mend, which, among 
many painful consequences, will, 1 am afraid, inciw your very 
decided disapprobatioiC But I have taken my resolution in 
honour and good faith, and with the fiill approval of my own 
conscience. I can no longer submit to have my own rights and 
those of my fellow-subjects trampled upon, our freedom violated, 
our persons insrilte^, and our blood spilt, without just cause or 
legal trial. Providence, through the violence of the oppressors 
iliemselves, seems now to have opened a way of deliverance from 
this intolerable tyranny, and I do not hold him deserving of 
the name and rights of a freeman, who, thinking as I do, shall 
withhold liis arm from the cause of his country. But God, who 
knows my heart, he my witness^ that I do not share the angiy 
or violent passions of the oppressed and harassed sufTereis with 
whom 1 am now acting. My most earnest and anxious desire 
is, to see this unnatu^ war brought to a speedy end, by the 
union of the good, wise, and moderate of aB parties, and a 
peace restored, which, without iigiuy to the King’s constitu- 
tiomd rights, may substitute the authority of equal laws to that 
of military violence, and, permitting to ^ men to worship God 
according to their own consciences, may subd&e fanatical 
enthusiasm by reason and mildnessy. instep of driving it to 
frenzy by persecution and intolerance. 

** With these sentiments, you may conceive with what pain 
I appear in arms before house of your venerable relative, 
which we understand you propose toehold out against us. 
Permit me to press upon you the assurance, that such a measure 
will only lead to the efrusion of blood^that if remised in the 
assault, we are yet strong enough to invest the place, and reduce 
« it by hunger, being aware of your indifferent preparations to 
sustsdn a protracted siege. It would^grieve me to the heart to * 
t^iink what wmild be the suffeiinp In such a ease, and^upon whom 
thc^ would falh 

^*Do not suptMse, my respected. ^nd, that*! would {uopose 
to yen any terms whicW^tiould compromise the hi|^ and honour' 
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able character which you have so deservedly won, and so long 
borne. If the regular soldiers (to whom 1 will ensuA a saf% 
retreat) are^ dismi^ed from the place, 1 trust no more wiU be 
required than your parole to remain neater during this unhappy 
cuntest ; and I will take care that Lady Margaret’s property, as 
well as yours, shall bo duly respected, and no garrison intruded 
upon yoQ, 1 could say much in favour of this proposal ; but 1 
fear, as 1 mwt in the present instance appear criminal in your 
eyes, good arguments would lose their Aduence when coming 
from an unwdcome quarter, I will, therefore, break off with 
assuring you, that wlmtever your sentiments may be hereafter 
towards me, my sense of gratitude to you can never be dimi- 
nished or erased ; and it would be the happiest moment of my 
'life that should give me more effectual means than mere words 
to assure you of it. Therefore, although in the first moment of 
resentment you may reject the proposal I makt. to you, lot not 
that prevent you from resuming the topic, it* fiituro events 
should render it more acceptable ; for whenever, or howsoever 
1 can be of service to you, it will always afford the greatest 
satisfaction to * • Hisnry Morton.” 

Having re^ul this long letter with the most marked indigna- 
tion, M^jot Bell^den put it into the hands of Lord Evandalc. 

■ “I would not have believed this,” he said, “ of Honry Morton, 
if half mankind had sworn it! The ungrateful, rebellious 
traitor 1 — ^rebellious in cold blood, and without even the protext 
of enthusiast, that warms the liver of such a crack-brained 
fop as our friend the envoy th^ But I should have remem- 
Wed he was a Presbyterian — ought to have been aware that 
1 was nursing a wolf-cub, whose diabolical nature would make 
him tear and snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were 
Saint Paid on earth ag&iu, and a Presbyterian, he would be a 
rebel in three months — it is in the veiy Uood of them.” 

** Weil,” Lord Evandale, I will be the lost to recommend 

surrender; bat if our provisions M, and we receive no rdief 
fix)m Edhiboigb or Glasgow, 1 think we ought to avail ouzeelveB 
«««| tins opening, to get the l&d^ at leasts out of the Castle.” 

They wfil endure all, th6^ would accept the pmMtion 
of such a emooth-tox^ed hypocrite/’ anaveted the &dig* 

1 imiA renounce them relatives wmle it 
But H diamim worthy ambaasador.-r-My ^iend ” he said 
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turning to Langcale, tell your leaders, and the mob th^ have 
leathered yonder, that if they have not a particular opinion 
of the hardness of their own sktdls, I wotild advise them to 
beware how they knock them against these old walls. And let 
them send no more flags of truce, or we will hang up the 
messenger in r<3taliation of the murder of Comet Grahame.” 

With this answer the ambassador returned to those by whom 
he had been sent. He had no sooner reached the main body, 
than a murmur was ^leord amongst the multitude, and there 
was raised m front of their ranks an ample red flag, the borders 
of which were edged with blue. As the signal of war and de- 
fiance spread out its large folds upon the morning wind, the 
ancient banner of Lady Margaret's family, together with the 
royal ensign, was immediately hoisted on the walls of the 
Tower, and at the same time,* a round of artillery was discharged 
against the foremost ranks of the insurgents, by which they 
sustained some loss. Their leaders instantly withdrew them to 
the shelter of the brow of the hill. 

“ 1 think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied liimself in 
ro-charging his guns, ** they hae fund the falbon’s neb a bit owei 
hard for them — It's no for nought that th6 hawk whistles.” 

But aa he uttered tliese words, the ridge was once more 
crowded with the ranks of the enemy. A general discharge 
of their firearms was directed against the defenders upon the' 
battlements. Under cover of t^ smoke, a column of picked 
men mshed down the road with determined course, and, sus- 
taining w'ith firmness a heavy fire from the garrison, they forced 
tlieir way, in spite of opposition, to the first barricade by which 
the avenue was defended. They were led on by Balfour in 
person, who displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm i and; 
in spite of every opposition, forc^ the barricade, killing and 
wounding several of the defenders, and compelling the rest to 
retreat to thair second position. The precautions, however, of 
Major Bellenden rendered this success unavailing ; fi>r no sooner 
. were the Covenanters in possession of the post, than a dc)Se and 
» destructive fire wab poui^ into it from the Castle, and 
those stations which commanded if in the rear. Having nV 
means of protecting themselves from this fire, m* of returning 
it vdth effeoMsgalnst men who Were under cxmir of thmr 
bjeurricades ana defences, the OoyeimiiteiB ohl^^ed to re- 
treat ; but not until vAey had wilh their axes destrr^ tlm 
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stockade, so aa to render it impossible for the defenders to re^ 
. occupy it. • 

Balfour Vas the last man that retired. He even remained 
for a short space almost alone, with an axe in his hand, labour 
kg like a pioneer amid the storm of balls, many of which wero 
specially aimed against hyn. The retreat of the party ho 
commanded was not effected without heavy loss, and served as 
a severe lessen concerning the local aftantages possessed by the 
garrison. ♦ 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made with more 
caution. A strong party of marksmen (many of them compe- 
titors at the game of the popiigay), under the command of 
Henry Morton, glided through the woods where they afforded 
them the best shelter, and, avoiding the open roarl, endeavoured, 
by forcing their way through the Whes and trees, and up the 
rocks which surrounded it on either side, to gain a position 
from which, without being exposed in an intolerable degree, 
they might annoy the dank of the second barricade, while it 
was meiwiced in front by a second attack from Biu*ley. ThtJ 
besieged saw tlfe dnuger of this movement, and endeavoured to 
impede the approach of the marksmen, by firiug upon them at 
every point where they showed themselves. The assailants, on 
the other hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and judgment, 

’ in the manner in which they approach^ the defences. This 
was in a great measure to ascribed to the steady and adroit 
manner in which they were conducted by their youthful leader, 
who showed as much skill in protecting his own followers as 
^spirit in annoying the enemy. 

He zepeat^ly ei^omed his marksmen to direct their aim 
chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save the others engaged in the 
defence' of the Castle; and, above all, to spare the life of the 
(dd Migor, whose amdety made him more Idian once expose 
himself in a manner, Uiat, without sudi generosity on the part 
of the enmy, might have proved &tal. A dropping fire of 
iimafc<^ now glanced from every part of the precipitoos mount 
on whicn the Castle was founded. Frmn bush to bush-^fruin 
to crag — from tree*to tre^ the marksmen contit)^ to 
advance, availing themselvi^ of brandma and roots assist 
their ascent, and contmkUng at once with ihe disadvahll^ of 
the ground and^he fire of the enemy. At leiig&'> got so 
on t1^ aseenti that several of them possessed m oppiw 
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tunity of firing into the bameade against the defenders, who 
^hen la^P expc^ to their aim, and Burley,* profiting by the 
confusion of the moment, moved forward to the attack in front. 
His onset was made with the same desperation and fury as 
before, and met with less resistance, the defenders being alarmdil 
at the progress which the sharpshooters had made in turning the 
dank of their position. Determined to improve his advantage, 
Burley with his axe in his hand, pursued the paSuy whom he 
had dislodged even to^he third and last barricade, and entered 
it along with them. 

“ Kill ! kill 1 down with the enemies of God and his people ! 
— ^No qnarter ! — ^the Castle is ours 1” were the cries by which 
he animated his Mends ; the most undaunted of whom followed 
him close, whilst the others, with axes, spades, and other im- 
plements, threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily labouring to 
establish such a defensive cover in the rear of the second barri* 
cade as might enable them to retain possession of it, in case the 
Castle was not carried by this coup-de-main. 

Lord Evondale could no longer restrain his impatience. He 
ciiarged with a few soldiers who had been kept m reserve in the 
courtyard of the Castle ; and although hiS arm was in a sling, 
encouraged them, by voice and gesture, to assist their com* 
panions who w^e engaged with Burley. The combat now 
assumed an air of desperation. The narrow road was crowded 
with the followers of Burley, who pressed forward to support 
their companions. The soldiers, animated by the voice and 
presence of Lord EvancMe, fought with fiuy, their, small num- 
bers being in some measure compensated by their greater skill,, 
and by their posseting the upper ground, which t&iy defended 
desperately with pikes and halberts, as well as with the butts 
.of- the carabines and their broadswords. Those within the 
Castle endeavoured to assist their comfjpanions, whenever they 
oould so level their guns as to fire upon the enemy without 
endangering their Meoids. The sha^hooteis, dkpmeA around, 
were firingnnce8san% on each object that was exposed 'upon 
4 the battlemmit. The Castle was envdvped with smoke, and 
the rocks r^g to the cries of the codibatante. In the mi^t 
this scene of ecaifiisi<m, a singular acrident had naoriy given the 
beriegera poegllidon of the fentress; 

Ouddie HeaSirigg, who had advanced among the maiksmen, 
beiilg wdl acqnaint^«lrith eveiy rock and bmsh in the yi^tv 
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of tho Caatle^ where he had so often gathered nuts with Jenny 
D^ison^ was ei^bled, by such loc^ knowledge, to idyance, 
farther and* with less danger, than most of hk companions, 
excepting some three or four who had followed him closa Now 
Oiiddie, though a brave enough fellow upon the whole, was by 
no means fond of danger, either for its own sake, or for that of 
the glory which attends it. In his advance, therefore, he had 
not, as the jteise goes, taken the bull by the horns, or advanced 
in front of the enemy’s fire. On the cdlitraiy, he had edged 
gradually away from the scene of action, and turning his line 
of ascent rather to the left, had pursued it until it brought him 
under a front of the Castle different from that before which the 
parties were engaged, and to which the defenders had given no 
attention, trusting to the steepness of the precipica There 
was, however, on this point, a certain window belonging to a 
certaiu pantry, and communicating with a certain yew-tree, 
which grew out of a steep cleft of the rock, being the very pass 
through which Goose Gibbic was sihuggled out of tho Castle in 
order to carry Edith’s express to Chornwood, and which had 
probably, in its day,* been used for other contraband purposes. 
Cuddie, resting upjn Hhe butt of his gun, and looking up at 
this window, observed to one of his companions, — There’s a 
place I ken weel; mony a thne 1 hoe helped Jenny Dennison 
out o’ the winnoG^ forby creeping in whiles myscdl to get some 
daffin at e’en after the plough was loosed.” 

** And what’s to hinder us to creep in just nowf’ said the 
other, who whs a smart enterprising young fellow. 

** There’s no muckle to hinder us, an ^t were a’,” answered 
Chiddie j but what were we to do neist?” 

We’ll take the Castle,” cried the other ; “ here are five or 
six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged at the gate.” 

** Come ava wi’ you, thmi,” said Caddie ; “ but mind, deil a 
finger ye mean lay on Lady Margaret^ or Miss Edith, or the 
aidd Majer, or, aboon a’, on Jenny Dennison, or onyb^y but 
the sodg 0 Ee--eut and quarter among them as ye like, I carena.” 
Ay, ay,” said the other ; **let us onoe in, and we will make 
ain te^ with them a*/ , ’ 

Gingerly, and as if treoefing ixpsai Ouddie bem toasemid 
the w^-lmown pass, not very for, bemdes Aat he 

was sc^eth^ i^pr^^ve of the reeeprion he ririghi meet 
wi^intibe inridi^his faewas maku^ 
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but a shabby requital for Lady Margaret's former favours and 
^protoctlbn. He got up, however, into the yew-tree, followed 
by his companions, one ^tcr another. The window^ was small, 
and had been secured by stanchions of iron; but these had 
been long worn away by time, or forced out by the domesiStes 
to possess a free passage for their own occasional convenience. 

■ Entrance was therefore easy, providing there was no one in the 
pantry — a point which Cuddie endeavoured to discover before 
he made the final aflhd perilous step. While his companions, 
therefore, were urging and threatening him behind, and he was 
hesitating and stretching his nock to look into the apartment, 
his head became visible to Jenny Dennison, .who had enscqnced 
herself in said pantry as the safest place in which to wait the 
issue of the assault. So soon as this object of terror caught her 
eye, she set up a hysteric scream, flew to the adjacent kitchen, 
and in the desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail-brose 
which she herself had hung on the fire before the combat began, 
luiving promised to Tam Halliday to prepare his breakfast for 
him. Thus burdened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming, ** Murder 1 murder !«— we are a' harried 
and ravished I — ^the Castle's taen 1 — tak ft amang ye I” she dis- 
charged the whole setdding contents of the pot, accompanied 
with a dismal yell, upon the person of the unfortunate Caddie. 
However welcome the mess might have been, if Cuddie and it 
had become acquainted in a liegular manner, the effects, as 
administered by Jenny, would probably have cured him of 
soldiering for ever, had he been looking upwards when it was 
thrown upon him. But, fortunately for our man of war, he had 
taken the alarm upon Jenny's first scream, and was in the act 
of looking down, expostulating with his comrades, who impeded 
the retreat which he was anxious to commence ; so that the steel 
cap and buff coat which formerly belfinged to Sergeant Both- 
wdl, being garments of an excellent endurance, protected hu 
person against the greater part of the scalding l^e. Enough, 
however, reached him to annoy him severely, so that in the pa^ 
and surprise he jumped haatfly out of the tree, oversettmg bis 
followers, to the imoodfest dai^ th^ limbs, and, withoSri 
listening to arguments, entreaties, or authority, made the beat 
of his wa^f^ the most safe road to the main b^y of the army 
whereunto he b^onged, and could neither bjy threats nor per' 
suasion be prevailed^pon to return to attack, 
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As for Jeuiiy, when she had thus conferred upon one tKl 
jnirear's outward man the viands which her fair hand^liad 
lately been m the act of preparing for the stomach of another, 
ehe continued her song of alarm, nmning a screaming divisioii 
r^n all those crimes, which the la\vyerB call the four picas of 
the crown — namely, murder, fire, rape, and robbery. These 
hideous 'exclamations gave so much alarm, and created such 
confusion wilhin the Castle, that Mc^or fiellenden and Lord 
Evandale judged it best to draw off front the conflict without 
the gates, and, abandoning to the enemy sU the exterior 
defences of the avenue, confine themselves to the Castle itself, 
for fear of its being surprised on some uugntmled point. Their 
retreat was unmolested ; for the i>anic of Cuddle and his coin 
imnions had occasioned nearly as much confusion on the side 
of the besiegers as the screams of Jenny had caused to the 
defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to renew the action that 
day. The insurgents had suffered most severely ; and, 
the difficulty which they had experienced in carrying the bai* 
ricadoed positions wHhout the precincts of the Castle, they could 
liave but little hopd of storming the place itself. On the 
other handi the situation of the besieged was dispiriting and 
gloomy. In the skirmishing they had lost two or three men, 
%nd had several wounded ; and though their loss wtis in pro* 
portion greatly less than that of the enemy, who hud left 
twenty men dead on the place, yet their sm^l number could 
much worse spare it, while the desperate attacks of the opposite 
party* plainly showed how serious the leaders were in the 
purpose of reducing the place, and how well seconded by the 
zeal of their followers. But, especially, the garrison had to 
fear for hunger, in case block^e should be resorted to as the 
means of racing them. The Moor’s directions had been 
impcEFfactly obeyed in regard to laying in provisions y and the 
dragoons, in i^ite of all warning and authority, were likely to 
be wast^ in using them. It was, therefore, with a heavy 
hearty that hbgor BeQenden gave dkeetipns for guarding the 
throng which theCastle had so nearly surprised, 
as as all others v^uch offered the most remote fadtirty fb; 
sud^ an enterprise. / . ^ 
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CHAPTEB TWENTY-FIFTH. 

The king hath drawn 

The special head of all the land together. 

Hjbuby IV. J^art 11. 

» 

Tus leaders of the Presbyterian army hod a serious consultation 
upon the e\rt»jiiug of the. day in which they had made the 
attack on Tillietudlem. Thoy could not but observe that 
their followers we disheartened by the loss which they had 
sustained, and which, as usual in such cases, had fallen upon 
the bravest and most forward. It was to be feared, that if 
they were suffered to exhaust their zeal and efforts in an object 
so secondary as the capture of this petty fort, their numbers 
would melt away by degrees, and they would lose all the 
mlvantiiges arising out of the present unprepared state of the 
Govonimeut. Moved by these arguments, it was agreed that 
the main body of the army should march egalhst Glasgow^ and 
dislodge the soldiers who were lying in that town. The council 
noiuiiuited Henry Morton, with others, to this last service, and 
appointed Burley to the commaud of a chos^ body of five 
himdred men, who were to remain behind, for the purpose of 
blockading the Tower of Tillietudlem. Morton testifiM the 
greatest repugnance to this arrangement. 

He had the strongest person^ motives,’* he said, *'for dedr- 
iug to remain near TOlietudlem; and if the management of 
the siege were committed to him, he had little doubt but that 
he would bring it to such an accoinmodati<m, as, without beii^ 
rigorous to the besieged, would fuUy answer the purpose of the 
b^iegers.” 

Burley readily jessed the cause of his young coUeiMPiie’s 
reluctance to move with the anny ; for, intereked m he was ih 
appredating characters with whom he had to deal, he had 
contrived, through the simplicity of Caddie, and the enthusiasia 
of old Manse, to get mui^ ukbrsiation oonceming Mortodis- 
relations with the fiuniiy of TUBetadlem. He tha^ore toede 
the advantage of Poundtext^s aria^ to speak to bUdness, as 
he said, for mfee short space of time Ywbidi BurleV' rightily 
interpreted to mean a^hour at the very mast), and sei^ that 
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^ moment to withdraw Morton from the hearing of their colleagues, 

^ and to hold the following argument with liim : — * • 

“ Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to sacriiice this 
holy cause to thy friendship for an micirciuncised Philistine, or 
thy lust for a Moabitish woman.” 

“ 1 neither understand your meaning, Mr. Balfour, nor relish 
your allusions,” replied Morton, indignantly ; “ and I know no 
reason you %aye to bring so gross a charge, or to use sucli 
uncivil language.” • 

“ Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, and own that 
there are those within you dark Tower, over whom thou Wouldst 
rather be watching like a mother'over her little ones, than thou 
wouldst bear the bamier of the Church of Scotland over the 
necks of her enemies.” 

“If you mean, that I would willingly terminate this war 
without any bloody victory, and tliat I am more anxious to do 
this than to acquire any personal fame or power, you may be,” 
replied Morton, “ perfectly right. 

“And not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, “in deeming 
that thou wouldst liot exclude from so generd a pacification 
thy fnends in the gadison of Tillietudlem.” 

“Certainly,” replied Morton, “I am too much obliged to 
M^or Bellenden, not to wish to be of service to him, as far as 
the interest of the cause I lure espoused will permit. I never 
made a secret of my r^ard fbn him.” 

“I am aware of that,” said Burley; “but, if thou hadst 
ccmcealed it,*l should, nevertheless, have found out thy riddle, 
^cw, hearken to my words. This Miles Bellenden hath means 
to subsist his garrismi for a month.” 

“ThU is not the ease,” answered Morton; “we know his 
stores are hardly equal to a week’s consumption.” 

“Ay, bat,” oontinued*Burley, “ I have since had proof of the 
strongest salute, that sneh arepert was spread in rite gazrismi 
by tl^t wily and grqy-headed malignant, partly to prevail on 
the sddkn to submit to a dimihurion of dmfyfood, partly 
to detmn ns befbre the walls of his fbr^ess the swoid 
^ s&onU be whe^ to smite%nd destroy us.” 

' '^^And why was not the evidence of this laid bel^^ the 
ooQAOil ef war said -Morton. 

“^6’what pmiKwer said Battbur. “Why need we nude- 
ddvB Ketttedfummi^ Macbfto, Poondtext, and Lainged^ t^xm 
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saeh a point? Thyself must own, that whatever is told to 
Ahem es&ipes to the host out of the mouth of the preacher at 
their next holding-forth. They are already discourdged by the 
thoughts of lying l)efore the fort a week — what Mrould be the 
consequence were they ordered to prepare for the leaguer of •a 
month?” 

“But why conceal it, then, from me? or why tell it me 
now? and, above all, what proofs have you got ii the fact?” 
continued Morton. * 

“ There are many proofs,” replied Burley ; and he put into 
his hsmds a number of requisitious sent forth by Ms^'or Bellen- 
den, with receipts on the back, to various proprietom, for cattle, 
corn, meal, etc., to such an amount, that the sum-total seemed 
to exclude the possibility of the garrison being soon distressed 
for provisions. But Burley did not inform Morton of a fact 
which he himself knew full well — namely, that most of these 
[uovisions never reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of 
the dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to one man 
what they took from another, and abused the Megor’s press for 
stores, pretty much as Sir John Falstaff did that of the King 
for men. ' 

“ And now,” continued Balfour, observing that he had made 
the desired impression, “ I have only to say, that I concealed 
this from thee no longer than it was concealed from myself, for 
I have only received these papers this morning; and I tell ‘it 
onto thee now, that thou mayest go on thy way rqjoiciiig, and 
work the great work willingly at Glasgow, being 'assured that 
no evil can befall thy friends in the malignant party, since 
their fort is abundantly victualled, and I possess not numbers 
sufficient to do more against them than to prevent thdr sallying 
forth.” 

“ And why,” continued Morton, who felt an inexpressible 
reluctance to acquiesce in Bidfour’s reasoning — “ why not per- 
mit me to remain in the command of this smaller party, and 
march forward youisdf to Glasgow? Tt is the more honourable 
charge.” 

“ And therefore, young man," Itnswared Burley, “have 
taboun^ it should be committed to the son Sibs 
Morton. 1 m waxing old, and thk grey head has miough 
of honour vfflre it mM be gathered by dangmr* 1 iqpOak not 
of the frothy b^bbl<^ which men call earthly fome^ but the 
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honour belonging^ to him that doth not the work negUgentlj. 
But thy career is yet to run — thou hast to vindicate the hig)^ 
trust whicli has bestowed on thee through loay assurance 
that it was dearly well-merited At Loudon Hijl thou wort a 
captive, and at the last assault it was thy part to fight under 
cover, whilst 1 led the more open and dangerous attack ; and, 
shouldst thou now remain before these walls when there is 
active service elsewhere, trust me that men will say that the 
eon of Silas Morton hath fallen away fh>m the paths of his 
father.” 

. Stung by this last observation, to which, as a gentleman 
and soldier, he could offer no suitable rep^, Morton hastily 
acquiesced in the proposed arrangement. Yet he was unable 
to divest himself of certain feelings of distrust which he in- 
voluntarily attached to the quarter from which ho received this 
information. 

‘^Mr. Balfour,” he said, *^let us distinctly understand each 
other. You have thought it wc»rth your while to bestow parti- 
cular attention upon my private afGurs and personal attach- 
ments ; — ^bo so good as to understand, that I am as constant to 
them as to my political principles. It is possible, that, during 
my absence, you may possess the power of soothing <Hr of 
wounding those f^ngs. Be assured, that whatever may be 
the consequences to isSuo of our present adventure, my 
eternal gratitude, or my persevering resentment, will attend 
the line of conduct yon may adopt on such an occasiem ; and 
however young and inexperi^iced I am, I have no doubt of 
^ding iHends to assist me in exprearing my sentiments in 
OitHer case.*' 

If there be a threat implied in that denundation,** rq^died 
Burley, coldly and haughtily, had better have been spared 
I know |ow to value thb regard of my friends, and deqnse firom 
my sold: the ttueats my enemfes. Bat I will not take oooa- 
sto dT offianca Whatever happens here in your absence shall 
be managed vith as mheh deferoneO, to jrcrin wishes, as the iiaty 
1 owe to a high^ powtf can posalb^ • 

WHt Hds qualified cU^ed to rest 

wrafied'.-' ■ 'i : 

deM wffl reheve the gaifisoh,” said 
^^ere reduced to suiraaterat diaerslidui 

ease of vtctoKy^ I aw, Am of 
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party, that 1 shall have a voice as powerful as Burley's in 
drletermihing the use which shall be made of iti” 

He therefore followed Balfour to the council, where they 
found Eettledrummle adding to his lastly a few words of ptao 
tical application. When these were expended, Morton testifi^ 
his willingness to accompany the main body of the army, which 
was destined to drive the regular troops from Glasgow^ His 
companions in command were named, and the whde received a 
strengthening exhorta!lion from the preachers who were present. 
Next morning, at break of day, the insurgent army broke up 
from their encampment, and marched towa]^ Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail at length incidents which 
may be found in the history of the period. It is sufficient to 
say, that Olaverhouse and Lord Bms, learning the superior 
force which was directed against them, intrenched, or rather 
barricadoed themselves, in the centre of the city, where the 
town-house and old jail were situated, with the determination 
to stand the assault of the insurgents rather than to abandon 
the capital of the West of Scotland. The Presbyterians made 
tiieir attack in two bodies, one of which penetrlLted into the city 
in the line of the College and Cathedral Church, while the 
other marched up the GaBowgate, or principal access from the 
south-east. Both divisions were led by men' of resolution, and 
behaved with great spirit. But the advantages of military skill 
and situation were too great for Ijieir undisciplined valour. 

Boss and Claverhouse had carefully disposed parties of their 
soldiers in houses, at the heads of the streets, and in the 
entrances of doses, as they are called, or lanes, besides those 
who were entrenched behind breastworks which reached across 
the streets. The assailants found their ranks thinned by a fire 
from invisible opponents, whidi they had no means of returning 
with It was in vain that Merton and other l^eis 

exposed thdr persons with the utmost gallantry, and endeavoiired 
to bring tiheir mitagonists to a dose addon; their ffillowets 
dinmk from dim in every direction. And yet, though Henry 
Morton was one of the very last to retire and exerted hunseB 
in bringing up the rear, maintaining order in ^ retreat, anH 
cheddug ev^ attempt which the enemy made to, impipvo the 
advantai^ ^ had gained by the r4^l^ he Wlji^.the 
DiibrtifiGatioA) hear many of those in his ranks muttering to 
each Pther, that came of trusting to lAtitodiniaian 
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boys ; and that,«)iad honest faithful Burley led the ^ttack^ u» 
he did th^t of the barricades of Tillietudlem, the issue would 
’ have been as diHerent as might be.” 

It was with burning resentment that Morton heard these 
reflections thrown out by the very men who had soonest exhi- 
bited signs of discouragement. The unjust reproach, however, 
had thh effect of firing his emulation, and making him sensible 
that, engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was absolutely 
necessary that he should conquer or die. * 

“ I have no retreat,” he said to himself. “ All shall allow — 
even Mi^or Bellenden — even Editli — ^that in courage, at least, 
the rebel Morton was not inferior to his father.” 

The condition of the army after the repulse was so uiidis^ 
ciplined, and in such disorganisation, that the leaders thought it 
prudent to draw off some miles from the cify to gain time for 
reducing them once more into such order as they were captible 
of adopting. Recruits, in the meanwhile, came fast in, more 
moved by the extreme hardships of their own comlition, and 
encouraged by the advantage obtained at Loudon Hill, than 
deterred by the Iflsj unfortunate enterprise. Many of theso 
attached themselves particularly to Morton^s division. He had, 
however, the mortification to see that his impopularity among 
the mmre intolerant part of the Covenanters increased rapidly. 
The prudence beyond his years, which he exhibited in improving 
the discipline and arrangement of his followexs, they tenned a 
trusting in &e arm of flesh ; and his avowed tolerance for those 
ot religious *seutime&ts and observances different flx>m his own, 
^btain^ him, most uidustly, the nickname of Gallic, who corecl 
for n<Hie of those things. What was worse than these miscon- 
ceptions, the mob of the insuigents, always loudest in applause 
of those who piudi political or rc^ous opinions to extremity, 
and disgosted with suc& as endeavour to reduce them to the 
yoke of diadipline, preferred avowedly the'more zealous leaders, 
in Whose raiia ^^usiasm in cause supplied the want of 
good*<n:der and military subjection, to the restraints tritieh 
Morton endeavotued to bring them unden In short,^ while * 
tieari&g the prindpal burAn, Of , eominand^(for his colleges 
wfllin^ relinquished in his &vour ev^hing that trimble- 
some obi^ous in the office of gaQeral)->-^MjOf^ flnnid 
ffimsetf that ant^ oindd 

* Note X4. Feuds amdn^ the iiisuigentfi. 
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Tet, notwithstauding these obstacle, he .had, during the 
eouTse or a few days, laboured so hard to intr<^uce £pme degree 
of discipline into the army, that he thought he might hazard a' 
second attack upon Glasgow with every proq)ect of success. ^ 

It cannot be doubted that Morton’s anziely to measure hinT 
self with Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, at whose hands he had 
sustained such injury, had its ^ore in giving motive* to his 
uncommon exertions. ^But Claverhouse disappointil his hopes ; 
for, satisfied with ha^g the advantage in repulsing the first 
attack upon Glasgow, he determined that he would not, with 
the han^ul of troops under his command, await a second 
assault firom the insurgents, with more numerous and better 
disciplined foices than had supported their first enterprise. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at the hc^ of 
his troops towards Edinburgh. The insurgents of course en- 
tered Glasgow without resistance, and without Morton having 
the opportunity, which he so deeply coveted, of again encoun- 
tering Claverhouse personally. But although he had not an 
opportunity of wiping away the disgrace which^had befallen his 
division of the army of the Covenant, the rgitfeat of Claverhouse, 
and the possession of Glasgow, tenW greatly to animate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The necessity of 
appointing new officers, of organising new regimeats and 
squadrons, of making them acquainted with at least the most ' 
necessary points of military discipline, were labours, which, by 
universal consent, seemed to be devolved upon H^nry MoHion, 
and which he the marc readily undertook, Jbecause his ffither 
hsd made him acquainted with the theory <n the military art,, 
and because he plainly saw, that, unless he took this ungracious 
but absolutely necessary lal^ur, it was vain to expect any other 
to engage in it. 

In the meanwhile, fortune appeared to favour the enterprise of 
the insuigants more than the most sanguine durst have expected. 
The Privy Council of Scotland, astonieffied at the extent of re- 
sistance which their arbitrary measures had provoked, seemed 
stupified with terror, and incapable of taking active sti^ to 
subdue the resentment which thm ■fcasures had excited. ThefH 
were but very few troops in Soottand, and, these they diev 
towards ^mtnburgh, as if to fbrm an for pro^ion of the 
metropolis. The feudal array the er0wii<^Tasi^ in the Various 
counties was ordercil to take the fi^ and' render to the king 
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the militaiy service due for their fiefo. But the summons wi» 
very slackly olx^edL The quarrel vas not generall/ popuhf 
among ihe^tiy ; and even ^ose who were not unwilling them- 
s^ves to have taken aims, were deterred by the repugnance of 
*lfoeir wives, mothers, and sisters, to their engaging in such s 
cause. 

Meanwhile, the inadequaqr of the Scottish Government to pro- 
vide for thdk own defence, or to put down a rebellion of which 
the commenfiement seemed so trifling, Incited at the lilnglisb 
court doubts at once of their capacity, and of the prudence of the 
severities they had exerted against the qtpressed Presbyterians. 
It was therefore resolved to nominate to the command of the 
army of Scotland the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, who hod 

marriage a great interest, large estate, and a numerous follow- 
ing, as it was called, in the southern parte of that kingdom. 
The militaiy sldU which he had disidayed on difierent occasions 
abroad' was supposed more than adequate to subdue the insurgente 
in the field ; while it was expected that his mild temper, and 
the fovourable disposition which he showed to Presbyterians in 
general, might ^ften men’s minds, and tend to reconcile them to 
the Govttnment. The Duke was therefore invested with a com- 
missiob ccmtaiiung high poweis for settling the distracted afikiis 
oS Scctiijtad, and despat^ed foom London with strong succours 
to take* the principal militaiy command in thpt countiy. 


DOU or HoNUOOTH’b CSRTinOATE. 

'Rfjimd Com of Lord MoioiUi. — See Aete cf tho Scott Paduo 

ment, toL viii pp. 67, (9. 

Tliese an to eartUy that, in tha time I had command of Hia Majeaty'a 
yoion th Soptlmd againat the Beballa that ware then in amea, I did dinct 
and ao^H^ foe Lord Malnll to sand propoaitions to foa JUbafot and 
rfoaineifoia ftom, Indidar to l^ng dowiwfoair aimaa and anunitting to 
foe SW’s nitrey.. In WIttnaas whereof I have aett my hand and aaala att 
Linidsn, foia lOfo day of Jtma jm. VitaimtaK. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY^STXTH. * 

1 am bound to Botkwell Hill, 

Where 1 mauu either do or die. 

Old Ballad. 

Theue was now a pause in the Toilitary movemonts an both sides. 
The Govenuncnt seenXdd contented to prevent the rpbels advono 
ing towards the capital, while the insurgents were intent upon 
augmenting and strengthening their forces. For this purpose 
they established a sort of encampment in the park belonging to 
the ducal residence at Hamilton, a central situation for receiving 
their recruits, and where they were secured from any sudden 
attack by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid river, in front of 
their position, which is only passable by a long and narrow bridge 
near the castle and village of BothweU. 

Morton remained hero for about a fortnight after the attack 
on Glasgow, actively engaged in his military duties. He had 
received more than one communication from l^urley, but they 
only stated, in general, that the Castle of Tfllietudlem continued 
t() hold out. Impatient of suspense upon this most interesting 
subject, he at leni^h intimated to his colleagues in command his 
desire, or rather his intention — for he saw no reason why he 
should not assume a license wbic^ was token by eveiy one else 
in this disorderly army — to go to Milnwood for a day or two to 
arrange some private affiiirs of consequence. The proposal was 
by no means approved of 3 for the military council of the insur- 
gents were sufficiently sensible of the value of his services to fear 
to lose them, and felt somewhat conscious of their own inability 
fco supply his place. They could not, however, pretend to dictate 
to him laws more rigid than they submitted to themselves, and 
he was suffered to depart on ^ journey without any direct 
objection being stated. The Reverend Mr. Poundtext took the 
same opp(»tanity to pay a visit to his own residence in the 
neighbourhood of Milnwood, jmd favoured Morton with his com- 
pany on the journey,, As the conn<^ was chiefly friendly te< 
their cause^ 1^ in possession of their detached parties, exc^ 
ing here aj^i^ere the stronghold' of smne old caValiering Ba^n, 
thejy traveUM without any other attm^dant than the frdthiu} 
Ouddia 
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It wa$ near Bunaet when they reached Milnwood, whore 
Poundtext bid adieu to his companions, and travelled»forward 
alone to his own manse, which was situated half-armile’s marclf 
b^nd Tillietudlem. When Morton was left alone to his own 
.v^eetions, with what a complication of feelings did he review 
the woods, banks, and fiold^ that had been familiar to him ! 
His character, as well as his habits, thoughts, and ocGUjatious, 
had been egtirely changed within the space of little more than 
a fortnight, and twenty days seemed t<^ have done upon him 
the work of as many years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered 
youth, bred up in dependence, and stooping patiently to the 
control of a sordid and tyrannic^ relation, h^ suddenly, by the 
rod of oppression and the spur of injured feeling, been compelled 
to stand forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged in 
affairs of a public nature, had friends to animate and enemies to 
contend with, and felt his individual fate bound up in that of a 
national insurrection and revolution. It seemed as if he had at 
once experienced a transition from the romantic dreams of youth 
to the labours and cares of active manhood. All that had for- 
merly mterested^higi was obliterated from his memory, excepting 
only his attachment 4o Edith ; and even his love seemed to have 
assumed a character more manly and disinterested as it had 
become niiogled and contrasted with other duties and feelings. 
As he revolved the particulars of this sudden change, the circum- 
stances in which it originated, and the possible consequences of 
his present career, the thrill of natural anxiety which passed 
along his mind was immediately banished by a glow of generotis 
and high-spirited confid^ce. 

• “ I shall foil young,” he said, “ if fell I must, my motives 

muMsonstrued, and my actions condemned, by those whose 
apjRobation is dearest to me. But the sword of liberty and 
pa^otism is in my h^d, and I will neither fell meanly nor 
unavenged. They may expose my body; and gibbet my limbs ; 
— but o^er days will com^ when the sentence of infamy will 
jreodil agi^t thoee who may pronoiaiice it; imd that Heaven, 
whose name is so often proved during this unnatural war, 
iirill bear .witneim to the parity of the motives bjr which I have ^ 
been guided.” 

* approiudiiiig Milnwqo^ Heai/s knodk upc^ tiie gate 
no loi^ ihtlmal^ the cdlOsdous tix^ity ol/ ^ who 

has been' out or bounds, but the confidence a man in fill) 
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posseSQioa of his own'rights^ and master of his owu actions, — 
bold, and decided. The door was cautiously opened by his 
bid acquaintance, Mrs. Alison Wilson, who started eback when 
she saw the steel cap and nodding plume of the martial visitor. 
— “Where is my uncle, Alison 1’’ said Morton, smiling at her 
alarm. 

“ Lordsake, Mr. Hany ! is this you 1 ** returned the old lady. 
“ In troth ye garr’d my heart loup to my very mmith — ^But it 
canna be your ainsell^ for ye look tfdler and maw manly-like 
than ye used to do.” 

“It is, however, my own self,” said Henry, sighing and 
smiling at the same time. “ I bdieve this dress may tnakc me 
look taller, and these times, Ailie, make men out of boys.” 

“ Sad times indeed I” echoed the old woman ; — “ and oh that 
you suld bo endangered wi* thorn ! But wha can help it1-*-ye 
were ill enough guided, and, as I tell your uncle, if you tread 
on a worm it will turn.” 

“ Vou were always my advocate, AiHe,” said he, and the 
housekeeper no longer resented the familiar epithet, “ and would 
let no one blame me but yourself, I am aw^e^f ^at. — ^Wbere 
is my undo?” j' 

“ In Edinburgh,” replied Alison ; — “ the honest man thought 
it was best to gang and sit by the chimley when the reek rase. 
A vex’d man he’s been, and a feared — But ye ken the Laird ea 
weel as I do.” 

“ I hope he has suffered nothing in health 1” said Henry. 

“Naething to speak of,” answer^ the housekeeper, “new in 
gudes neither. We fended as weel as we could ; and, though 
the troopers of TiQietudlem took the red cow and auld Haokie 
(yell mind them wed), yet they sauld us a gnde baxgain o’ four 
they were driving to the Oastie.” 

“ Sold you a bargain?” sdd Morton, “ how do you mean?” 

Ou, tiiqr cam out to gath^ marts fbr the gac^n,” answered 
the housekeeper ; “ but they just fell to their auld trade, and^rade 
through the country oouping and sellu^ a' ttiat they gat, sae 
mony west-country drovers. My certieu Mnjqr ym 

laird o’ the least ah^ o’ what they ihoui^ it was taen in 
his name,” V . 

“Then^^sald Morton hastily, “tlm, xmist besMt* 

ened Ibr pTOisimisI” * \ ‘ 
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“Stressed eneugh/' replied AOie, “here’s little doubt o’ 
fchat‘’ 

A light Instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

“Burley must have deceived me — craft aa well as cruelty is 
^(^emitted his creed.” Such was his inward thought; he 
said aloud, “I cannot stay, Mrs. Wilson — I must go forward 
directly.” 

“ But, obd bide to eat a mouthin’,” entreated the affectionate 
housekeeper, “ and I’ll mak it ready fir# you as I used to do 
afore thae sad days.” 

“It is impossible,” answered Morton. — “Cuddie, get our 
horses ready.” 

“ They’re just eating their com,” answered the attendant. 

“ Ouddie !” exclaimed Ailie ; “ wliat garr’d ye bring that ill 
fanr’d unlucky loon alang wi* ye ? — It was him and liis nindie 
motlier began a’ the mischief in this house.” 

“Tut, tut,” replied Cuddie, “ye should fbrgct and forgic, 
mistress. Mither’s in Glasgow wi* her tittie, and sail plague 
ye nao mair ; and I’m the Captain’s wallie now, and I keep him 
tighter in thack^Suid rape than over ye did ; — saw ye him ever 
san wed put on as liV is now!” 

In troth and that’s true,” said the old housekeeper, looking 
with ^eat complacen(y at her young master, whose mien she 
• thought much improved, by his ^ess. “ I’m sure ye ne’er had 
a laced cravat like that when ye were at Milnwood ; — tliat’e 
nano o’ my sewing,” 

“Na, naj mistress,” replied Cuddie, “that’s a cast o’ my 
^hand— that’s ane o’ Ixxrd Evandale’s braws.” 

“ Lord Evdndale !” answ^ed the old lady ; “ that’s him that 
the whigs are goun to hang the mom, as I hear say.” 

“The whigs about to h^ Lord Evandale?” said Morton, in 
the gre^^t smxxrise. * 

are they,’^iHud the housdce^r.-^“ Yesterday 
night ho made a sally, ^they ca’t — (my mother’s name was 
wonder they gie Ohristiaii folk’s names to sic imchris- 
tiaa doings) — ^Imt he made an outbreak to get provisums, and • 
Ua num were driv^ back fSsd hewas taeii, an’ thewh% Gai^nin 
Bal£w gBsxfi set up a ga^ows, and swore i(or saM ppon fais 
ooQsdiene^ for they winna ewear) that if the nw not 

gPen dwer t^e morn, dajrbteak, he would &ixi(g young 
lovd^ poor thing, as h^ as Haman^These am aw fames 1^ 
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but lb)k oanna help them — aae do ye sit douB and tak bread 
gnd cheese until better meat's made r^y. Yd goldna hae k^'d 
a word about it, an I had thought it was to spoil /our dinner, 
hinny.*’ 

Fed or unfed,” exclaimed Morton, saddle the horses iil^ 
stantly, Cuddies We must not rest until we ^t before tlie 
Castle.” 

And, resisting all Ailie’s entreaties, they instantly resumed 
their journey. ^ 

Morton failed not to halt at the dwelling of Ponndtext, and 
summon him to attend him to the camp. That honest divine 
had just resumed for an instant his pacific habits, and was per- 
using an anci^t theological treatise, 'with a pipe in his mouth, 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his digestion of the 
argument It was with bitter ill-will that he relinquished these 
comforts (which he called his studies) in order to recommence a 
hard ride upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he knew 
the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep groan, the prospect 
of spending a quiet evening in his own little parlour; for he 
eni^ly agreed with Morton, that whatever* interest Burley 
might have in rendering the breacih betwdhu the Presbyterians 
and the Government irreconcilable, by putting the young noble- 
man to death, it was by no means tbat of the moderate party 
to permit such an act of atrodty. And it is but doing justice 
to ]^. Poundtext to add, that, li](e most of his own persuasion, 
he was decidedly adverse to miy sueh acts of unnecessary vio- 
lence ; besides, that^ his own present feelings inddeed him to 
listen with much complacence to the probability held out by 
Morton, of Lord Evandale's becoming a mediator^ for the estaV 
lidunent of peace upon fair and m^erate terms. With dhis 
similarity of views, they hastened their journey, and aKriycd 
about eleven o’dock at night at a small*' hmnl^ ^'amt to the 
(hustle of ISl^tidlem; where Burlffl|^^ estiddished Ids 
qkarteBB., - « ‘'W ' ' 

^ They wei^ challenged by the sentini^ who homde his 
choly wa& at the entrance of the ham^, nud a^t^ 
d^darihg t^^ naines/ainl . author^ 
s«ddier watch befi^ a widih to be 

Replace cbnibiiieni^ for 

s^as ereom Woi^^t, m, melanApl^^^^ 
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of Mi 8* Wils(»i’& report.* Morton instantly demanded to spoa^ 
with Burley, and ^as directed to his quarters. They fo«nd him 
reading thtf Scriptures, with his arms lying beside him, as if 
ready for any sudden alarm. He started upon the entrsmce of 
Ms coBeagues in office. 

What has brought ye hither V* said Burley, hastily. Is 
there bad. news from the army 

** No,” replied Morton ; but we understand that there are 
measures adopted here in which the safety of the army is deeply 
concerned — ^Lord JEvandale is your prisoner i” 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, “ hath deliyered him into our 
hands.” 

** And you will avail yourself of that advantage granted you 
by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in the eyes of all the world, 
by putting a prisoner to an ignominious death V* 

“ If the house of Tillietudlem be not surrendered by day- 
break,” replied Burley, ** God do so to me and more also, if he 
shall not die that death to which his leader and patron, John 
Grahame of Olaverhouse, hath put so many of God's saints.” 

“ We are in Taans,” replied Morton, “ to put down such 
cruelties, and not to^ imitate them, far less to avenge upon the 
innocent the a!cts of the guilty. By what law can you justify 
the atrocity you would oommitl” 

• “If thou art ignqrant of it,” replied Burley, “ thy companion 
is well aware of the law whi<^h gave the men of Jericho to the 
sword of Joshua the 6<m of Nun.” 

“ But we,*' answered the divine, “ live under a better dispen- 
sation, which instmcteth ns to return good for evil, and to pray 
. lor those who despiteffilly use us and persecute us.” 

That is to say,” said Burley, “ that thou wilt jom thy grey 
hairs to h^ green yourii to controvert me in this matter V’ 

; “We 1^” rqjdliwd •Ppundtext, “two of those to whom,, 
thya^, authd^ is delegated over this host, and 
we w^ n^ permit thee to nuH a hair of the prisoner’s h^ It 
may pleads God to make him a means of healing these unhappy 
br^tdies ill our IsiaeL” - . , . 
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“I judged it would o(uiie to tbia,” answered Burley, ^^when 
such asc-tbou wert called into tbe council of t£e elders.’* 

* Sucb as I f ” ^wered Poundtext — ** And wbC* am I, that 
you should name me with such scorn? — Hare I not kept the 
flock of this sheepfold from the wolves for thirty years? Ay, 
even while thou, John Balfour, weart fighting in ranks of 
imcircumoision, a Philistine of hardmied brow and bloo^ hand 
— ^Who am I, 8ay*st thou?’* « 

I win thee what thou art, since thou wouldst so ftin 
know,” said Burley. ** Thou art one of those who would reap 
where thou hast not sowed, and divide the spoil while others 
fight the battle ; thou art one of those that fhllow the gospel 
for the loaves ai^ for the fishes — that love their own manse 
better than the Church of Qod, and that would rather draw 
their stipends under prelatists or heathens, than be a partidcer 
w ith those noble spirita who have cast all behind th^ for the 
sake of the Covenant.” 

” And I will tell thee, John Balfour,” returned Poundtext, 
deservedly inc^oised — I will tell thee what thou art Thou art 
one of those, for whose bloody and mercilcaif* disposition a re- 
{ffoach is flung upon the whole church of this auffi^g kingdom, 
and for whose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is to be feared, 
tlLis fm attempt to recover our civil and religious rights will 
never be houou^ ly Providezice with the (Josu^ success.” 

’ ^^Qentlemeu,” said Morton, ^^„cease this irritating and un- 
availmg recrimination; and do you, Mr. Ballbm, inform us, 
whether it is your purpose to oppose the liberation of Lord 
Evandsle, which appears to us a profitable measure in the 
inresent position of our afbfrs ?” 

“You are here,” answered Burlqr, “as two voices against 
one; but you will not refiise to tany until the united ixiuncfl 
diaB decide upon this matter 1” . ^ . 

. '^Thie^^said Morton, we would|iotdediae, if we 
the hends in whom we are to lem^e &e prisons. But vj^ know; 
wdl;^ he added, looking stei^y at Burl% 
afaeadv deceived me in tUsmatter^” - ^ ^ ^ ’ 

V Mid Bia%, art 

ridcMlb. vlie^ fiir iitt 

bart«(^i&jr;«W& fdiJi «Qd 
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'‘Mr. Balfour/J said Morton, laying his hand on his sword, 
‘‘this langoage reqtiii^ satisfaction.” ^ ^ 

“And tfion shalt have it, strijding, when and where thou 
dwest,” said Burley ; — “ I plight thee my good word on it.” 

^ Pouttdtert, in his turn, interfered to remind them of the 
madness of quarrelling, and ^ected with difficulty a sort of 
sullen reconoOiatmn. 

“Concendng the prisoner,” said Burley, “deal with him as 
ye think fit. I wash my hands firee firom^l consequences. He 
is my prisoner, made by my sword and spear, while you, Mr. 
Morton, were playing adjutant at drOls and parades, and 
you, Mr. Poundtext, were warping the Scriptures into Erastian- 
ism. Take him unto you, nev^theless, and dispose of him 
as ye think meet. — ^Dingwall,” he continued, calling a sort of 
aid^e camp, who slept in the next apartment, “ let the guard 
posted on ^e malignant Evandtde ^ve up their post to those 
whom Captain Morton shall appoint to relieve them. — The 
prisoner,” he said, again addressing Poundtext and Morton, “is 
now at your disp^, gentlemen. But remember, that for all 
these things thelll^^ll one day come a term of heavy ao 
counting.” 

So saying, he turned abruptly into an inner apartment, 
without bid<]^g them good-evening. — ^His two visitors, after a 
'moment’s consideration, agreed it would be prudent to ensure 
the prisoner’s personal safety, yby pl^g over him an additional 
guard, chosen from thek own parishioners. A band df them 
happi^ed to be stationed in tiie hamlet, having been attached, 
/or the time, to Buries command, in order that the men might 
be gratified by remaining as long as possible near to their own 
homes. TheF ^ore, m general, smart, active young fellows, and 
were uso^ called Ity their companions the Marksmen of 
/Milnwoo^ By Mprtoft^ desire, four of these kds readily 
/ Itnde^k the task oiiiehl^ek, and he left with them Head- 
ri^^ on depepdr '^^h instructions to 

<^}ti^#iaiitything happermd. 


the iught, suc^ quarters as 'the overnim^ed 
and affind j&doL ^ 

witii fp<» iU fixture, 
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and that they should be permitted to attend^ gospel ordinances 
^ distifosed by their own cleigymen, without ojgpression 
molestation. Their petition proceed^ to require that a free 
parliament should be called for settling the affairs of church 
and state, and for redressing the iqjuiies sustained by the sulS- 
ject ; and that all those who either now were, or had been, in 
arms, for obtaining these ends, shoidd be indemnified. 'Hoiix)n 
could not but strongly hope that these terms, wfidch compre- 
hended aJl that was^Vanted, or wished for, the moderate 
party among the insurgents, might, when thus cleared of the 
violence of toaticism, ^d a^ocates, even among tiie royalists, 
as claiming only the ordinary rights of Scottish freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable reception, that 
the Duke of Monmouth, to whom Charles had entrusted the 
charge of subduing this rebellion, was a man of gentle, moderate, 
and accessible disposition, well known to be favourable to the 
Presby tenans, and invest^ by the king with fiill powers to take 
measures for quieting the disturbances in Scotland. It seemed 
to Morton, that all that was necessary for influencing him in 
their favour was to find a fit and sufficient^^f&pectable channel 
of communication, and such seemed to be opened through the 
medium of Lord Evandale. He revived, therefore, to visit the 
prisoner early in the morning, in order to sound his dispositions 
to undertake the task of mentor; but an accident hcq)pened*‘ 
which led him to anticipate bis purpose. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SBYENTH. 

Gie ower your houae, lady, (is said,-^ 

Qie ower your house to me, 

Edom or Gonnpu. 

• - 

Hobtos ii«d fioished t}ie revisal and tbe nuddiig « &b-. 
6(^ paper (dt.vjijdt be end. Peq9dteiid> to 

rest aa a fiiQ statennmt of the gtieroncee. of. their, partgf, snd.ttl 
;ei»idita(Hui cm vhicb.the greater p^. of the pnn^te iroald 
'h<»c(]nta^ to l^downldieirennp;. taid'he ’faaaheot to.heh 
to repoae, when th^ vaa.« tba door 

o^lda apertttient. . . 
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Enter/’ said Morton ; and the round bullet-head of Cuddic 
Headrigg was thmt into the room. “ Come in/’ said ^orton^ 

and tdl me what you want. Is there any alarm V* 

“ Na, stir ; but I hae brought ane to spei^ wi’ you.” 

^ “ Who is that, Cuddie 1” inquired Morton. 

Ane o’ your auld acquaintaiice,” said Cuddie ; and, opening 
the door more fully, he h^ led, half dragged in a woman, whose 
face was muffied in her plaid — Come, come, ye needna be sae ^ 
bashfd’ before auld acquaintance, Jenny,* said Cuddie, pulling * 
down the veil, and discovering to his master the weU-remem- 
bered countenance of Jenny Dennison. Tell his honour, now 
— there’s a braw lass — teU him. what ye were wanting to say to 
Lord Evandale, mistress.” 

“What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, “to his 
honour himsell the other morning, when I visited him in cap- 
tivity^ ye muckle hash ! — ^D’ye think that folk dimia wont to 
see their friends in adversity, ye dour crowdy-eater?” 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volubility ; but her 
voice quivered, her cheek was thin and pale, the tears stood in 
her ^es, her hanlfih^embled, her manner was fluttered, and her 
whole presence boro marks of recent suffering and privation, as 
wdl as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

“What is the matter, Jenny?” said Morton, kindly. “You 
^know how much 1 owe you in many respects, and can hardly 
make a request that I will noi^ grant, if in my power.” 

“ Many thanks, Milnwood,” said the weeping damsel ; “ but 
ye were aye h kind gentlenum, though folk say ye hae become 
wir changed now.” 

“ What do th^ say of me ?” answered Morton. 

“ A’body says,” relied Jenny, “ that you and the whigs hae 
made a vow to ding Kng Charles aff the throne, and that 
neith^ he nor his posteriors from generation to generation, 
sit upon it ony nudr ; and John Qudyill threeps ye’re to 
gie a’ the church-organs to the pipers, and bum the Book o’ 
Conpadn-prayer the hands of the common : hangman, in 
reveoge &6 Oommi that was burnt when the King cam 
Uhmei” ^ 

fttonds at Tfllietudlem judge too hastily and too iH of 
mo,” answemd Morthiw ** X wii^ to have free inmroise of my 
own wither jbmltihg, Sity ^ as to your 

family, desire an opportmdty to shdw.&e^ X have the 

same frlsndi^ip and kindness as ever.” * 
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Bless ycmr kind heart for saying sae I” saijl Jenny, boisting 
a'^ood of tears; ^‘and they never n^ed l^dness or 
friendship mair, for they are famished for lack o’ fo<d.” 

'‘Good God!” replM Morton — “I have heard of scarcity, 
but not of famine ! la it possible ? Have the ladies and the 
Major” — T" 

“ They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,” replied Jenny ; “for 
^ th^ shared every bit and sup wi’ the ^hole folk in^the Cwtle — 

* I’m sure my poor ee!h see fifty colours wi’ &intness, and my 
head’s sac diz 2 y wi* the mirligoes that I canna stand my lane.” 

The thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, and the sharpness of 
her features, bore witness to the truth of what she said. Morton 
was greatly shocked. 

“ Sit down,” he said, “ for God’s sake !” forcing her into the 
only chair the apartment afforded, while he himself strode up 
and down the room in horror and impatience. “ 1 knew not of 
this,” he exdaimed in broken ^'acuktions, — “ I could not know 
of it. — Oold-blooded, iron-hearted fanatic — deceitful villain I — 
Ouddie, fetch refreshments — ^food — ^wine, if possible — whatever 
you can find.” > 

“ Whisky is gude enough for her,” muttered Cuddie ; “ ane 
wadna hae thought that gude meal was sae scant amang them, 
when the quean threw sae muckle gude kail-brose scal^g bet 
about my lugs,” 

f’aint and miserable as Jenny^ seemed to be, she could not 
hear the allusion to her exploit during the storm of the Oastle, 
without bumting into a laugh which weakness soon converted 
into a hysterical ^gle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting 
with horror on the distress which must have been in the Castle, 
Morton repeated his commands to Headiigg in , a p^emptoiy 
manner; and when he had departed, endeavoured to soothe bis 
viator. • 

“ You come, I suppose, by the orders of your nustmss, to 
visit l^ord Eivandalei — TeU me what die desires; her orders 
shall be my law.” ‘ ^ ' 

Jenny appeared to reflect a mmn^, and then sajd, '^Your 
honour is sae aidd a friend, I miwi trust to you, And tdl 
the truth.” . - ' \ 

“ Be Mgrod, Jenny,” said Morto^ bbsiarvi^ that hed^ 
tated, “ t® yoaw®bitseivey<ntf irtdnesalydc^^ 
withme^? < /A 
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^‘Weel, then, jq maun ken we*re starving, as I said ^before, 
and have b^n mair .d^ys than ane ; and the Msyor h«is sworn • 
that he expects relief daily, and that ho will not gie ower the 
Imuse to the enemy till wo have eaten up his auld boots, — and 
they are unco thick in the soles, as ye may weel mind, forby 
being teiigh in the upper-leather. The dragoons, again, they 
think they will be forced to gie up at last, and they canna bide 
hunger weel,® after the life they led at free quarters for this 
while bypast; and since Lord Evandale's taen, there*s nao 
.guiding them ; and Inglis says he^ll gie up thtj garnsoii to the 
whigs, and the Major and the leddies into the bargain, if they 
will but let the troopers gang free themsells.” 

“ Scoundi-els 1” said Morton ; “ why do they not make tenns 
for all in the Castle I'* 

“ They are fear’d for denial o’ quarter to themsells, having 
dune sae muckle mischief through the ciountry; and Burley 
has hanged ane or twa o’ them already — sae they want to draw 
their ain necks out o’ the collar at hazard o’ honest folk’s.” 

“ And you were sent,” continued Morton, to carry to Lord 
Evandale the unpIeSB^t news of the men’s mutiny ?” 

Just e’en sae,” said Jenny ; “ Tam Halliday took the rue, 
and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me out o’ the Castle to tell 
Lord Evandale, if possibly I coidd win at him.” 

‘‘But how can he help youl” said Morton; “he is a 
prisoner.” • 

“ Well -a- day, ay,” answered the afflicted damsel ; “ but 
maybe he co^d mak &ir terms for us— or, maybe he could gie 
US some good advice — or, maybe he might send his orders to 

the dragoons to be civil — or” 

“Or, maybe,’’ said Morton, “you were to try if it wen^ 
possible to set him at libertyl” 

“ If it wei:e sae,” ansWer^ Jemiy, with spirit, “ it wadna bo 
tfaeiSmt time I hae dune my best to serve a Mend in captivity.” 

Jenny,” replied Morton — “I were most ungrateful 
to forget it But here comes Ouddie ^dth refreshments. I will 
go and do ybur mrand to Lmrd Evandale, while you take some 

fifAd and wi®®*” • 

“It wiilna be ambs ye dmnld ken,” said Ouddie to his 
master, “that this this Mrs. Demdwai,^w trying to 

wi’* Tam ; Band, the to win into 

VOL. V T ^ 
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liOrd Evandale’s room without onybody kemun*. She wasna 
^thinking, the gipsy, that I wae at her dbow/’ ^ 

** And an imco fright ye gae me when ye cam aliint and took 
a grip o’ me/’ said J^my, giving him a sly twitch with hft^ 
duger and her thumb — “if ye hadna been an auld acquaint- 
ance, ye daft gomeril” 

Cuddie, somewhat relenting, grinned a smile on his artful 
mistress, wjple Morton wrapped himself up in h& cloak, took 
his sword under his arm, and went straight to the place of the 
young nobleman’s confinement. He asked the sentinels if any- . 
thing extraordinary had occurred — “Nothing worth notice,” 
they sold, “ excepting the lass that Ouddie took up, and' two 
couriers that Captain Balfour had despatched, one to the Eeve- 
rend Ephraim Macbriar, another to Kettledrummle,” both of 
whom were beating the drum ecclesiastic in different towns 
between the position of Burley and the head-quarters of the 
main army near Hamilton. 

“ The purpose, I presume,” said Morton, with an affectation 
of indifference, “ was to call thmn hither.” 

“So I understand,” answered the sentihel, who had spoke 
with the messengers. 

“ He is summoning a triumphant majority of the council,” 
thought Morton to himself, “for the purpose of sanctioning 
whatever action of atrocity he may determine upon, and thwart^ 
ing opposition by author!^. 1 must be speedy, or I shall lose 
my opportunity.” 

When he entered the place of Lord Evondale’s confine- 
ment, he found him armed, and reclining on a flock-bed* in the 
wretched garret of a misatible cottage. He was either in a 
slumber, pr in a^ deep meditation, when Morton entered, and 
turned on him, when aroused, a countenance so much reduced 
by loss of blood, want of deep, and 'scarcity ai food, that no 
one could have have le^gnised in it die gallant soldier who had 
bdiaved with so much spirit at the skh^h of London HUL 
He disp^ed some surprise at the sudden entrance of HcSftpii. 

“1 m sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said that youth^ 
leader. ^ ' ‘ , 

“ I have heard you are an admirer of poetry,” answered the 
prisoner^ in that case, Mr. M(»*ton, jrdu may r^ember th^ 

, lines,— ' r — - .■ 
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Stgue wallff do not a prison make, 

Or iron bars a cage ; 

* A free and qniet mind can take 
These for a hermitage. 

’'ll- 

But, were my imprisonment less endurable, I am given to expect 
to-morrow a total enfranchisement.*’ 

“ By death V* said Morton. 

Surely,” Answered Lord Evandale ; “ I have no other pro- 
spect. Your comrade, Burley, has alreadf dipped his hand in 
the blood of men whose meanness of rank and obsciuity of 
extraction might have saved them. I cannot boast such a 
shield fix>m his vengeance, and 1 expect to meet its extremity.” 

^^But M%jor Bellenden,” said Morton, ‘‘may surrender, in 
order to preserve your Hfe.*” 

“Never, while there is one man to defend the battlement, 
and that man has one crust to eat. I know his gallant 
resolution, and grieved should 1 be if he changed it fbr my 
sal^.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mutiny among 
the dragoons, and lAgr resolution to surrender the Castle, and 
put the ladies of the family, as well as the Major, into the 
hands of the enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at fibrat surprised, 
and something incredulous, but immediately afterwards deeply 
^ected. 

“ What is to be done V’ he smd— “ How is this misfortune to 
be averted?”. 

“ Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. “ I believe you may not 
be unwilling to bear the olive branch between our master the 
King, end ^at part of his subjects which is now in arms, not 
&om choice, but necessity.” 

“You construe me but justly,” said Lord Evandale ; “ but to 
what does tins tend ?” 

: “ Fisrinit my lord,” contkued Morton. “ 1 will set you 

at libert iqion pwle ; you znay return to the Castle, and 
shall hhve a safaconduct ^ the ladies, the Msjor, and idl who 
leave it, bn cemdition of its instant sunender. In contributing 
to Staring this about, you wilTonly submit to circumstances ; for, 
mth' a niutiny in the garrison, without provisions, it will be 
found imposeiida to defend pla^ twen^-four.lfours longer. 
Those, who xefose to accompany ycnir Icn^ip, must 

tsvke their fjet^ You and your Mowers shw Imve a bee pa^ 
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to Edyiburgh, or wherever the Duke of Monmouth may be. 

• In return for your liberty, we hope that you wil^ recommend 
to the notice of his Grace, as Lieutenant-General of Scotland, 
this humble petition and remonstrance, containing the grievance 
which have occasioned ttiis insurrection, a redress of which 
being gi*anted, I will answer with my head, that the great body 
of the insurgents will lay down their arms.** 

Lord Evandale re^ over the paper with attentfbn. 

“ Mr. Morton,” he* said, “ in my simple judgment, I see little 
objection that can be made to the measures here recommended ; 
nay, farther, I believe, in many respects, they may meet the 
private sentiments of the Duke of Monmouth : and yet, to deal 
frankly with you, I have no hopes of their being granted, unless, 
in the first place, you were to lay down your arms.** 

“ The doing so,” answered Morton, would be virtually con- 
ceding that we had no right to take them up; and that, for one, 

I will never agree to.** 

“ Perhaps it is hardly to be expected you should,** said Lord 
Evandale ; and yet, on that point I am certain the negotia- 
tions will be wrecked. 1 am willing, having frankly 

told you my opinion, to do all in my power to bring about a 
reconciliation.** 

It is all we can wish or expect,** replied Morton ; the 
issue is in God*s hands, who disposes the hearts of princes.-^ 
You accept then, the safe-conduct 

” Certainly,** answered Lord Evandale ; “ and I do not en- 
large upon the obligation incurred by your having saved my life 
a second time, believe that I do not f(^ it the less.” 

** And the garrison of Tillietudlem ?** said Morton. 

“Shall be withdrawn as you propose,*’ answered the young 
noblemam I am sensible the Ms^or will be unable to bring 
the mutineers to reason ; and 1 tremble to think of the conse- 
quences, should the ladies and 'the brave old man be delivered 
up to this bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley.” 

“You are in that case bee/* said Morton. “Prepare to 
mount on horseback ; a few men whom I can trust dmll attend 
you till you are in s^ty from ourV^^es.” * 

Leav^Lord Evanc^e in great surprise and joy at this un- 
expectedWiverance, Morton hastened, to get a few' chosen men 
under arms and on horsebaok, each rider holding the 'rein of a 
spare horse. Jenft^, who, while she partook of her refreshment^ ■ 
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hacl contrived to ^ake up her breach with Cuddie, rode on the 
left hand of that*\^liant cavalier. The tramp of theif horses^ 
waa soon heard under the window of Lord Evandale’s prison. 
Two men, whom he did not know, entered the apartment^ disen- 
(ihmbered him of his fetters, and, conducting him down stairs, 
mounted him in the centre of the detachment. They set out 
at a round trot towards Tillietudlem. 

The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when they 
approached that ancient fortress, and itt^dark massive tower 
had just received the first pale colouring of the morning. The 
party halted at the Tower barrier, not venturing to approach 
nearer for fear of the fire of the p1a.ee. Lord Evandale alone 
rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny Dennison. 
As they approached the gate, there was heard to arise in the 
courtyard a tumult, which accorded ill with the quiet serenity 
of a summer dawn. Cries and oaths were heard, a pistol-shot 
or two were discharged, and everything announced that the 
mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord Evandale arrived 
at the gate where Halliday was sentinel On hearing Lord 
Evandale’s voice, instantly and gladly admitted him, and 
that nobleman arrived among the mutinous troopers like a man 
dropped from the clouds. They were in the act of putting 
their design into execution, of seizing the place into their own 
hands, and were about to disarm and overpower Major Bellen- 
den and Harrison, and others ^of the Castle, who were ofiering 
the best resistance in their power. 

The appearance of Lord Evandale changed the scene. He 
seized Inglis by the collar, and, upbraiding him with his villany, 
orders two of his comrades to seize and bind him, assuring 
the others, that their only chance of impunity consisted in 
instant submission. He then ordered the men into their ranks. 
They obqyed.^ ' ^ He conttnanded them to ground their arms. 
They l^tated; but the instiuct of disciplino, joined to their 
persuasion that the authbrity of their officer, so boldly exerted, 
must be supported by some forces without the gate, induced 
them to submit, 

Mc Xake^ away those arms,^ said Lord Evandale to the people 
of the Castle} ^^theytAhall not be i^tmed until these men 
know better the use for w)^ they, are intros^; Wilpl them.— 
And no#” he oourinued, ad^rossing the mutineers, '^begone I— 
Make the, best use of your.itoe, and of a.truee of timee houis. 
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which the enemy are contented to allow you. « Take the road to 
, Edinbt&gh, and meet me at the House-o^]VI|iir, 1 need not bid 
you beware of committing violence by the way ; you will not, 
in your present condition, provoke resentment for your own 
sakes. Let your punctuality show that you mean to atone 
this morning’s business. 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the presence of 
their ofEicer, and, leaving the Castle^ took the road to the place 
of rendezvous, makiill^ such haste as was inspired by the fear 
of meeting with some detached party of the insurgents, whom 
their present defenceless condition, and their former violence, 
might inspire with thoughts of revenge. Inglis, whom Evan> 
dale destined for punishment, remain^ in custody. Halliday 
was praised for his conduct, and assured of succeeding to the 
rank of the culprit. These arrangements being hastily made, 
Lord Evandale accosted the Major, before whose eyes the scene 
hod seemed to pass like the change of a dream. 

** My dear Major, we must give up the place.” 

“Is it even sol” said Major Bellenden. “I was in hopes 
you had brought reinforcements and suppl^^ 

“ Not a man — ^not a pound of meal,” answered Lord Evan> 
dale. 

“Yet I am blithe to see you,” returned the hdSest M^jor ; 

“ we were informed yesterday that these psalm-singing rascals 
had a plot on your life, and I .)liad mustered the scoundrelly 
dragoons ten minutes ago in order to beat up Burley's quarters 
and get you out of hmbo, when the dog Inglis, instead of 
obeying me, broke out into open mutiny. — But what is to 
done now 1” 

“ 1 have, myself, no choice,” smd Lord Evandale ; “ I am a 
prisoner, released on parole, and bound for Edinbrngh. You 
and the ladies must take the same 'route. I have, by the 
fhvour of a friend, a safe-conduct and horses for you and your 
retinue ; for God’s sake make haste. "" You cannot propose to 
hold out with seven or eight men, and without provisions. 
Enough has been done for honour^ and enough to render the 
defence of*tha highest ooiwequenfee to Government)— mdre 
were neaddess, as well as desperate* \Tfae English troops are; 
arrived al|pdinburgh, and will fi^psedKy move upon JSamilton**-^ 
the possession of TillietudleiR by ttie rebels “WB "be but 
temporary.-” ^ - • 
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“ If you think my lord,” said the veteran, with a reluctant 
'Sigh, — “ I know ypu only advise what is honourable. If, then* 
you really *think the case inevitable, I must submit; for the 
mutiny of these scoundrels would render it impossible to man 
^he w^. — Oudyill, let the women call up their mistresses, and 
all be ready to marah. — But if I could believe that my remain^ 
ing in these old walls till I was starved to a mummy, could do 
the king's cause the least service, old Miles Bellenden would not 
leave them whUe there was a spark of lifPin his Iwdy !” 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now heard the 
detennination of the Major, in which they readily acquiesced, 
though not without some groans and sighs on the part of Lady 
Margaret, which referred, as usual, to the dSjeHni of his most 
sacr^ Majesty in the balls which were now to be abandoned 
to rebds. Hasty preparations were made for evacuating the 
Castle ; and long ere the dawn was distinct enough for discover- 
ing objects with precision, the ladies, with Ma^ior Bellenden, 
Harrison, Gudyill, and the other domestics, were mounted on 
the led horses, and others which had been provided in the 
neighboiurhood, aiil5>proceeded towards the north, still escorted 
by four of the insiu'gent horsemen. The rest of the party who 
had accoim^ied Lord Evandale from the hamlet, took pos- 
session of^roe deserted Castle, carefully forbearing all outrage 
or acts of plunder. And when the sun arose, the scarlet and 
blue colours of the Scottish Covenant floated from the Keep of 
Tillietudlem. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

* 

And to my breast, a bodkin in her hniid 
j Were worth a thousand daggers. 

’ Marlow. 

Thb cio^alcade whidk left the Oastle of Tilliettvllem halted for 
raiimtea at tlie amalftoiirn of BoUiwell, after paefdng tlie 
rmtposta of tlie innolentB, to take some sUght r^hfeshmeute 
which flietr attendants iMd {nwrided, and whk%< were really 
necesc^ to’pes^ns who .had niSbred emuide^n^ by want of 
ptopa' MoAibmmt *1^ upon the toed 
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towardfi Edinburgh, amid the lights o£ dawn .which were now 
^ing oil the horusou. It might have been exp^ed, during the 
couree of the journey, tijafe Lord Evandale would* have been 
frequently by the side of Miss Edith Bellenden. Yet, after his 
first salutations had been exchanged, and every precautioff 
solicitously adopted which could serve for her accommodation, 
he rode in the van of the party with Major Bellenden, who 
seemed to abandon the charge of immediate attendance upon his 
lovely niece to one of «the insurgent cavaliers, whose dark mili- 
tary cloak, with the large flapped hat and feather, which 
drooped over his face, concealed at once his figure and his 
features. They rode side by side in silence for more than two 
miles, when the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a tremu- 
lous and suppressed voice. 

“ Miss Bellenden,** he said, “ must have friends wherever she 
i^ known ; even among those whose conduct she now disapproves. 
Is there anything that such can do to show their respect for her, 
and their regret for her sufferings?** 

‘*Let them learn, for their own sakes,** replied Edith, “to’ 
venerate the laws, and to spare Innocen^^lood. Let them 
return to their allegiance, and I can forgive them all that I 
have suffered, were it ten times more.** 

“ You think it impossible, then,** rejoined the cPhdier, “for 
any one to serve in our ranks, having the weal of his country* 
sincerely at heart, and conceiving himself in the discharge of a 
patriotic duty?** 

“ It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in your power,** 
replied Miss Bellenden, “to answer that question.** 

“ Not in the present instance, I plight you the word of a 
soldier,** replied the horseman. 

“I have been taught candour ftom my birth,** said Edith ; 
“ and, if I am to speak at all, I must utter my real sentiments. 
God only can judge the heort-^men must estimate intentions 
by actions. Treason — murder by tiie sword and by gibbet — 
the oppression of a private femily such as ours, who were only 
in arms for the defence of the estaUisbed govenunm^t, and oi 
our own property---«re actions whiefe' niust needto sulfy aQ that 
have ace^on to them, hy whatevet te^s they^may 

be gflded^lj^r." 

“The guilt of dvil war,** rqjoln^ the ,]mrsdttan<^“ the 
mfseriee irhich itibdngs fai ite door of those 
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who provoked it by illegal oppression, rather than of such as 
are driven to arins in order to assert their natural eights as 
freemen.” * • 

*^That is assuming the question^^ replied Edith, “which 
^ ought to be proved. Each party contends that they are right 
in point of principle, and therefore the guilt must lie with them 
who first drew the sword ; as, in an aSray, law holds those to 
be the crin^als who are the first to have recourse to violence.” 

“Alas!” said the horseman, “were our vindication to rest 
there, how easy would it be to show that we have suffered witli 
a patience which almost seemed beyond the power of humanity, 
ere we were driven by oppression into open resistance 1 — But I 
perceive,” he continued, sighing deeply, “ that it is vain to plead 
before Miss Bellenden a cause which she has already prejudged, 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as of the 
principles of those engaged in it.” 

“ Pardon me,” answered Edith. “ I have statefl with freedom 
my opinion of the principles of the insurgents ; of their persons 
I know nothing — excepting in one solitary instance,” 

“And that Mw^ance,” said the horseman, “has influenced 
your opinion of the whole body 

“ Far from it,” said Edith ; “ he is — at least I once thoiiglit 
him— on#in whose scale few were fit to be weighed. He is — 

• or he seemed— one of early talent> high faith, pure morality, 
and warm afiections. Can I approve of a rebdlion which hris 
made such a man, formed to ornament, to enlighten, and to 
defend huT countiy, the companion of gloomy and ignorant 
fanati(js, or canting hypocrites, — the leader of brutal clowns, — 

’ the brother in arms to banditti and highway murderers? 
Should you meet such an one in your camp> tell him that Edith 
BeUenden has wept more over his fallen character, blighted 
prospects, and dishonoured name, than over the distresses of her 
own house,— and that she has better endured that famine whicli 
has wasted her cheek and dimmed her eye, than the pang of 
heast whidi jattended the reflection by and through whom these 
calamities w^ inflicted/* 

> As she tlms^ spoke, shs turned upon her companion a coun»* 
tenanoe whose fadedjcheM^ attested the reality of her sufierings, 
even, wlfile. it . ^owed with the tempoiaTy animation which 
. accompanied hqr Jsmguaige. The . horseman, was l(iot insensible 
to the api^ ; he raided hia lumd to his with the snddeii 
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motion of one who feels a pang shoot along his.brain^ passed it 
hastily oter his face, and then pulled the sh^owing hat still 
(feeper on his forehead. movement, and the feefings which 
it excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remark them 
without emotion. 

“And yet,” she said, “should the person of whom I speak 
seem to you too deeply affected by the hard opinion of— ^f— an 
early friend, say to him, that sincere repentance* is next to 
innocence ; — that, though fallen from a height not easily re- 
covered, and the author of much mischief, because gilded by his 
example, he may still atone in some measure for the evil he 
has done.” 

“And in what manner?” asked the cavalier, in the same 
suppressed, and almost choked voice. 

“ By lending his efforts to restore the blessings of peace to his 
distrficted countrymen, and to induce the deluded rebels to lay 
down their arms. By saving their blood, he may atone for that 
which has been already spilt ; — and he that shall be most active 
in accomplishing this great end will best deserve the thanks of 
this age, and an honoured remembrance in tJjMmext.” 

“^d in Such a peace,” said her companion, with a firm 
voice, “ Miss Bellenden would not wish, I think, that the in- 
terests of the people were sacrificed unreservedly to thiose of the 
crown?” • 

“I M but a girl,” was the youi^ lady's reply; “and I scarce 
can think on the subject without presumption. But, since 1 
have gone so far, I will fairly add, I would wish to see a peace 
which should give rest to all parties, and secure the subjects ^ 
from military rapine, which I detest as much as I do the means ' 
now adopted to resist it.” 

“ Miss Bellenden,” answered Henry Morton, raising his free, 
and speaking in his natural tone, “ the person who has lost such 
a highly-valued place in your esteem, has yet too much spirit 
to plead his cause as a crhninal ; and, conscious that he can &o 
longer claim a friend's interest in your bosom, he woulA be 
• silent under your hard censure, were it not tiiat he can refidr to 
the honoured testimony of Lord Evrandale, that his eamesif 
wishes most active exertions are, even now, dfireeted to the 
accomplisUfpit of such a peace as the most loyal cannot 
oehsore.” 

; He bowed with ^(Sgoity to HiSB BefiMto, who, thou^ 
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langua^ intimated that ahe well knew to whom she had been 
speaking, probafily had not expected that he wonW justify 
himself with so much animation, , She returned his salute, 
confused and in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head 
^of the party. 

Henry Morton 1” exclaimed M^or Bellenden^ surprised at 
the sudden apparition. 

“The same,” answered Morton; “who is sorry that he 
labours imder the harsh construction o# Msyor Bellenden and 
his family. He commits to my Lord Evandale,” he continued, 
turning towards the young nobleman, and bowing to him, “ the 
charge of undeceiving his friends, both regarding the particulars 
of his conduct and the purity of his motives. Farewell, Major 
Bellenden — ^All happiness attend you and yours ; — ^may wo meet 
again in happier and better times !*’ 

“Believe me,” said Lord Evandale, “your confidence, Mr. 
Morton, is not misplaced ; I will endeavour to repay the gre>at 
services I have received from you by doing my bit to place 
your character on its proper footing with Major Bellenden, and 
all whose esteemT^^ value. 

“I expected no less from your generosity, ray lord,” said 
Morton, 

He then called his followers, and rode off along the heath in 
' the direction of Hamilton, their feathers ^>aving, and their 
steel caps glancing in tho beams of the rising sun. Ouddie 
Headrigg cdone remained an instant behind his companions to 
take an afrectionate farewell of Jenny Dennison, who had con- 
^ trived, during this short morning’s ride, to re-establish her in- 
* fluence over his susceptible bosom. A straggling tree or two 
obscured, raoher*than concealed, their UMiMte, as they halted 
their horses to bid adieu. 

“ Fare ye weel, Jenny,” said Ouddie, with a loud exertion of 
hia luags« intended perhaps to be a sigh, but rather resembling 
the intcKbStion of a groan — “Yell think o’ pair Ouddie sometimes 
— an honest' lad that lo’es ye, Jenny; ye’ll think o’ him now 
and then < 

^ “ Whfies — ^ farose-titte,” answ^d the maUdous damsd, 
unable either to supiiress the repartee, or the areh^ smile which 
attended it, I 

On^e toek .Ida revenge as rustic loyeta ere t?Ont, and as 
Jetmy ju^bai^ mq)eot6d,-**caiii^t his mistms round the nedc, 
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kissed her cheeks aud lips heartily, and then turned his horse 
^d trotted after his master. 

‘*Deil*s in the fallow!” said Jenny, wiping hef lips and 
ac^usting her head-dress; ''he has twice the spunk o’ Tam 
Halliday, after a’. — Coming, my leddy, coining — Lord have a 
care o’ us, I trust the auld l^dy didna see us !” 

" Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, as the damsel came up,- “ was 
not that young man who commanded the party the same that 
was captain of the popinjay, and who was afterwards prisoner 
at Tillietudlem on the morning Glaverhouse came there 

Jenny, liappy that the query had no reference to her own 
little mattera, looked at her young mistress, to discover, if 
ix)Sflible, whether it was her cue to speak truth or not. Not 
being able to catch any hint to guide her, she followed her in- 
stinct* as a lady’s maid, and lied. 

“ I dinna believe it was him, my leddy,” said Jenny, as con- 
fidently as if she had been saying her catechism ; " he was a 
little black man, that.” 

"You must have- been blind, Jenny,” said the Major: 

" Henry JMEorton is tall and fair, and tha^^uth is the very 
man.” 

" I liad ither thing ado than be looking at him,” said Jenny, 
tossing her head ; " he may be as fair as a farthing candle for 
me.” 

" Is it not,” said Lady Margaret^ " a blessed escape which we 
have made, out of the hands of so desperate and bloodthirsty a 
fanatic ?” 

"You are deceived, Madam,” said Lord Evandale; "Mr. 
Morton merits such a title fri>m no one, but least from us. That 
I am now alive, and that you are now on your safe retreat to your 
friends, instead of being prisoners to a real fanatical homicide, is 
soldy and entirely owing to the prompt, active, and eneig^ic 
humanity of this young gentleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrative of the events with 
which the reader is acquainted, dwelling upon the meriUi of 
r Morton, an4 expatiating on the risk at which he had rendered 
them these important services, as if he^had been a brother instead 
of a rival. % . ; \ j . 

“X wegrayrorse than ungratehil/^ he said, "w^ J $^lent.<m 
.the meritlW the man who has twice saved my life,” ^ 

"I would willini^ think of Bepiy my lord.' , 
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replied M^or J^ellenden ; and 1 own he haa behaved hend< 
wnnely to^our Lordship and to us ; but I cannot have*tho saiiu^ 
allowances which it pleases your lordship to entertain for his 
^ present courses.” 

You are to consider,” replied Lord Evandale, that he has 
been partly forced upon them by necessity ; and I must add, 
that his principles, though difteriiig in some degree from my 
own, are iuch as to command respect. Olaverhouse, whose 
knowledge of men is not to be disputed, •spoke justly of him as 
to his e:straordinary qualities — but with prejudice, and harshly, 
concerning his principles and motives.” 

You have not been long in learning all his extraordiuaiy 
qualities, my lord,” answered Major Bellenden. I, who have 
known him from boyhood, could, before this affair, have said 
much of his good principles and good-nature ; but as to his high 
talents” 

“ They were probably hidden, Msgor,” replied the generous 
Lord Evandale, “ even from himself^ until circumstances called 
them forth ; and, if I have detected them, it was only because 
our intercourse diii conversation turned on momentous and im- 
portant subjects. He is now labouring to bring this rebellion to 
an end, and the terms he has proposed are so moderate, that they 
shall not want my hearty recommendation.” 

• “ And have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, “ to accomplish 

a scheme so comprehensive 

should have, madam, were every whig as moderate as 
Morton, and every loyalist as disinterest^ as Msgor Bellenden. 

, But SU(^ is the fanaticism and violent irritation of both parties, 
that 1 fear nothing will end this civil war save the edge of the 
sword.” 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened with the 
deepest intdDest to this conversation. Vniile she regretted that 
she had expressed herself harshly and hastily to her lover, she 
felt a donsdous and prouil satisfactioD that his character was, 
evm in the judgment of his noble-minded rival, such as her 
own aifectiou had once spoke it • 

^ ** Civil feuds and domestio prqju<Bces,” she said, may render 

it necessary for me to tear his remembrance from my heart j but 
it- is no msXi relief to. know assuredly, that it is yrotthy of the 
place it has so long retained there , j 

-While BdM tos thus retra<^lng her Unjust resentment, hm 
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lover errived at tlie camp of. the iiuiargeDte^xiear Hamilton, 
which hd found in considerable confusion. Certain advices had 
arrived that the royal army, having been recnuted from England 
1^ a large detachment of the King's Guards, were about to take 
the field. Fame magnified their numbers and their high state 
of equipment and d^ipline, and spread abroad other drcuin- 
stances which dismayed the courage of the insurgents. 'What 
favour they might have expected* from Monmouth, wtis likely to 
oe intercepted by the influence of those associated with him in 
command. His Lieutenant-General was the celebrated General 
Thomas Balzell, who, having practised the art of war in the then 
barbarous countzy of Eiissia, was as much feared for his cruelty 
and indifference to human life and human sufferings, as respected 
for his steady loyalty and undaunted valour. This man was 
second in command to Monmouth, and the horse were com- 
manded by Olaverhouse, burning with desire to revenge the 
death of his nephew, and his defeat at Bnunclog. To these ac- 
counts was added the most formidable and terrific description oi 
the train of artillery and the cavalry force with which the royal 
army took the field.* 

Large bodies, composed of the Highland clans, having in 
language, religion, and manners, no connection with the insur- 
gents, h^ been summoned to join the royal army under their 
various chieftains ; and these Amorites, or Philistines, as the 
insurgents termed them, come like ^les to the slaughter. In 
fact, ev^ penson who could ride or run at the King’s command, 
was summoned to arms, apparently with the purpose of forfeit- 
ing and fining such men of property whom their principles might . 
deter from joining the royal standard, though prudence prevented 
them from joining that of the insurgent Presbyterians. In short, 
ev&ty nuttour tended to increase the apprehension among the. 
insurgents, that the King’s vengeance had only been delayed in 
order that it might M\ more certain and more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fixrrify the minds of riie eemomon p^ple 
by pointing out the probable exaggeration of these report hnd 
f by remindix^ them of the strengrii of their own situation, wi^ , 
an unfoidabk river in front, only passififie by a long and nandw^ 
bridge. He called to their ren^bfafioe their ylctoiy over 
C^verhoose when their numbers feW) and then mudi w^ 
dsmis^ed attfippointed fbr battle than now ; showed them' riiat 
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(tie ground on they lay afforded^ by its undulation, and 
the tbickets whicli intercepted it, considerable protection against 
artillery, and even against cavalry, if stoutly defended ; and that 
^their safety, in fact, depended on their own spirit and resolu- 
tion. 

But while Morton thus endeavoured to keep up the courage 
of the *army at large, he availed himself of those discouraging 
rumours to •ndeavour to impress on the minds of the leaders tlie 
necessity of proposing to the Gk)vemment> moderate terms of ac- 
commodation, while they were still formidable as commanding 
on unbroken and numerous army. He pointed out to them, that, 
in the present humour of their followers, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that they would engage with advantage the well-appointed 
and regular force of the Duke of Monmouth ; and that if they 
chanced, as was most likely, to be defeated and dispo^, the 
insurrection in which they had engaged, so &r from being use- 
ful to the country, would be rendered the apology for oppressing 
it more severely. 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it equally dangerous 
to remain together, ^r to dismiss their forces, most of the leaders 
readily agre^, that if such terms could be obtained as had been 
tran^itted to the Duke of Monmouth by the hands of Lord 
Evandale, the purpose for which they had taken up arms would 
* be, in a great measure) accomplished. They then entered into 
similar resolutions, and agr^ to guarantee the petition and 
remonstrance which had b^n drawn up by Morton. On the 
ccmtraiy, there were still several leaders, and those men whose 
, influence with the people exceeded that of persons of more ap- 
' parent consequence, w^ regarded every proposal of treaty which 
did not proc^ on the l^is of the Solemn League and Covenant 
of ;1640, as utterly null and void, imjnous, and unchristian. 
These men diihsed their fedings among the multitude, who had 
little foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded many that the 
timid eqmmellms who reemnmended peace upon terms short of 
the dethioBment of the royal flun%, and the declared independ^ 
ehoe of the Church with respect to the State, were cowar^y > 
kbouzers^ who were abou# to withdraw their himds flom the 
plough, andde8picaUe4rimmers, who sought only a j^ous pre- 
test for deserthig their brethren in anns. Thm^f Cpntradioto^ 
opirdobs were jisroely aigUjod in each tent !of tlm^iueu^gent aimy^ 
or rather ip tlb huts or eabins;wh;ich sc^edyk the place of 
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beata Violeuce iu language often led to open qusuTels and 
^lows, tiSul the divisions into which army of sufferers was 
rent served as too plain a presage of their future state. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 

* li 

The curse of growing factions and divisions 
Still vex your councils. 

VENICJfi Pbesebved. 

The prudence of Morton found sufficient occupation in stemming 
the fhrious current of these contending parties, when, two days 
after his return to Hamilton, he was visited by his fnend and 
collet^gue, the Reverend Mr. Poundtext, flying, as he presently 
foiuui, from the face of John Balfour of Burley, whom he left 
not a little incensed at the share he had tahen in the liberation 
of Lord Evandale. When the worthy divine had somewhat 
recruited his spirits, after the hurry and fatigue of his journey^ 
he proceeded to give Morton an account of what had passed in 
the vicinity of Tillietudlem after the memorable morning of his 
departure. 

The night march of Morton had been accomplished with 
such dexterity, and the men were so faithful to their trust, that 
Burley received no intellig^ce of Vhat had happened until the 
morning was far advanced. His first inquiry was, whether 
Macbriar and Eettledrummle bad arrived, . agreeably to the 
summons which he had despatched at midnight. Macbriar. had 
come, and Eettledrummle, though a heavy traveller, might, he 
was informed, be instantly expects. Burl^ tlten despatiffied 
a messenger to Morton’s quarters to summon him to m iath 
mediate council. .The messenger returned with news th^ he 
leR fhe place. Poundtext was iiext stunmemed.; , W . 
thinkh^ as he said himself, that it was 01 dea^ with 
folk, had wiriubawn to his own quiet manse, piurfeiiriiig ,a * 
ride, though he had been on honmiKsek who^ priqeedmg 
day, to a i^ewal ini ihe moiuhig ol a cimtroremy 
w^e evemwed him ^ firmi}€eHii 

of MortoiP Buatisy's next inquiries were alier Lord 

Kvf^ale ; aiid g$|^ was hia mge when Aelwmd: that he 
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been conveyed aysay ovei: night by a party of the marj^men of 
Milnwood/ under the immediate command of Hemy Mortoa 
himselL 

"The villain I” exclaimed Burley, addressing himself to 
Macbriar;—" The base, meanHspirited traitor, to cuny favour 
for himself with the Government, hath set at liberty the 
prisoner taken by my own right hand, through means of whom, 
I have littl# doubt, the possession of the place of strength which 
hath wrought us such trouble, might now have been in our 
hands I” 

“But is it not in our hands?” said Macbriar, looking up 
towards the Keep of the Castle ; “ and are not these the colours 
of the Covenant that float over its walls ?” 

“A strat^em — a mere trick,” said Burley — “an insult over 
our disappointment, intended to aggravate and embitter our 
spirits.” 

He was interrupted by the arrival of one of Morton's followers, 
sent to report to him the evacuation of the place, and its occu- 
pation by the insurgeht forces. Burley was rather driven to fury 
than reconciled hf the news of this success. 

“ I have watched,” he said — “ I have fought — I have plotted 
— I have strivmi for the reduction of this place— I have for- 
borne to seek to head enterprises of higher command and of 
* higher honour — I have narrowed their outgoings, and cut 
o& the springy and broken tljp staff of bread within their waibs; 
and when the men were about to yield themselves to my hand, 
that their sons might be bondsmen, and their daughters a 
JaughingHStook to our whole camp, cometh this youth, without 
V bwd on his chin, and takes it on him to thi^t ^ sickle 
into the harvest, and to rend the prey from the spoiler ! Surely 
Sie labourer is worthy of his hire, and the city, with its cap- 
tives, idiould be given to him that wins it ?” 

“Kay,” laid UimbrhKr, who was surprised at the degree of 
wbk^ Balfrar dis|dayed> “ ohafr not thyself because 
of the ^Ungodly;, Heaven ^ use its own instruments; and 
;whdkuowB but this youth” — . 

^ h^hl^ said ^ley; ^-do not discredit ttdne own 

better ^ thou that first bSdest m0 beware of 

thii lacquered ^ooe of ^t 

m ^ ftdd« It friw il!, ewsn wi& the 
of jiich idtms pestm^ as 

■V,' ' tr . 
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thoii< ' But our carnal aifeetioiLs will ua — this uuy 

grateful %o^s £sither waa mine ancient fnend. must be 
as earnest in their straggles aa thou, Ephraim HacSbiiar, that 
would shake themselves dear of the dogs and ehaips of 
humanity.’* • 

This complim^t touched the preacher in the moat sensible 
part ; and Burley deemed, therefore, he should find little 
cnlty in moulding his opinions to the support of hip own views, 
more especially aa they agreed exactly in their high-atrained 
opinions of church government 

“ Let us instantly,” he sai^ " go up to the Tower ; there is 
that among the records in yonder fortress, which, wpU used as 
I can use it, shall be worth to us a valiant leader and an 
hundred horsomem” 


But will such be the fitting aids of the children of the 
Covenant I” said tire preadier. We have already among us 
too many who hunger after lands, and silver, and gold, rather 
than alto the Wo^ ; — it is not by such that our deliverance 
shall be nought out.” • 

“ Thou errest,” said Burley ; we must wOrk by means, and 
these worldly men shall be our instruments. At all events, the 
Moabitish woman shall he despoiled of her inheritance, and 
neith^ the malignant Evandale, nor the erastian Morton, shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, though they may seek in mar' 
liage the daughter thereof.” 

So saying, he led the way to TilHetudlem, where he seized 
upon ^he plate and other T^uables for tiie use of the army, 
ransacked the ebarto'room, and other receptacleB for &mily 
papers, and treated with contempt the rmnonstrances. of those 
who reminded hiiU) that the tenm granted to the garrison' had 
guaranteed respect to private property; 

“ Burley Macbrto, having estsblidied tbemsriv^ in th^; 
neW .aeq^tj^ ware joined by Bettledrumhda in the coii^,^df . 
tito day, mid nm by the Laird of Langarie, whom t&di i^t^a ! 
divine had contrived to seduce, as 
the pore %ht in which he had been bru^ht ^ 

-they simt to ’ the a^d; Poundtext 
summoiis;.to attod 
rhowevm'/;^t thedto had 
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with the tidbggjtr that 'Burley, Maebrw, and Eettlej^ummle, 
were oomktg to Hamilton as soon as they could collect a body 
of Oameronians sufficient to oyerawe the rest of the army. 

And ye see,” ccmduded Poundtext, with a deep sig^; ^*that 
they will then possess a majority in the council ; for jLangcaie, 
thbugh he has dways passed for one of the honest and rational 
party, 'cannot be suitably or preceesely termed either fish, or 
flesh, or gtde red-herring; — whoever has the stronger party 
has Lang^e.” ^ 

Thus concluded the' heavy narrative of honest Foundtext, 
who sighed deeply, as he considered the danger in which he 
was placed betwixt unreasonable adversaries amongst them- 
selves and the common enemy from without Morton exhorted 
him to patience, temper, and composure ; informed him of the 
good hope he had of negotiating for peace and indemnify through 
means cf Lord Evand^e, and made out to him a very fair pro- 
spect that he should again return to his own parchment-bound 
Galvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin of inspiring 
ale, providing always he would ^ord his effectual st^port and 
coneorrenee to thh measures which he (Morton) had taken for a 


general pacification.* Thus backed and comforted, Foundtext 
resolved magnanimously to await the coming of the Oameronians 
to the gehe^ rendezvous. 

Burley andkhis confederates had drawn together a consider- 
able body of these sectaries, counting to a hundred horse and 
about himdred foot, clouded and severe in aspect, morose, 
and jealous in communication, haughty of heart, and confident 


, as. men who believed that the pale of salvation was open fi>r 
;them exclusively; while all other Christians, however slight 
ifez^the shades of difife^ee of doctrine from their own, were 
is %t little better t^ outcasts or reprobates. These men 
F)M)yteiii% cami^ lather as duMous and simpieioillt 
^ than as men who were heartily 

enftmbd in the same mme, and exposed to the mae 

^W'^^odeiate bret^^ J^leymtde no 

to hit apd held no ^np^cat^ 

Ih^ afito, o^erw^ 

^ in thte to,at 
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$embly^1j|[iey found their brethren already seatefh Slight greet* 
Mig peaaed between them, and it vaa eaay to that no 
atoioable conference waa intended by those who convoked the 
councilf The fimt question was put by Macbriar, the sharp 
eagerness of whose seal urged him to the vfui on aU occasions. 
He desired to know by whose authority the malignant^ called 
Lord Evandale^ had bran freed firom the doom of death; justly 
denounced aga^ him. ^ 

“By my authorily^d Mr. MoiWs,” replied Poundtext; 
who, ^ides being anxious to give his companion a good opinion 
of his courage, confided heartUy in his support, and, moreover, 
had much less fear of encountering one of his own profession, 
and who confined himself to the weapons of theological contro- 
versy, in whidi Poundtezt feared no man, than of entering into 
debate with the stem homicide Balfour. 

“And who, brother,” said Kettledrummle,— “ who gave yon 
authority to interpose in such a liigh matter?” 

“ The tenor of our commission,” answered Poundtext, “ gives 
us authority to bind and to loose. If Lord Evandale was justly 
doomed to die by the voice of one of our nm&ber, he was of a 
surety lawfiilly redeemed from death by the wanant of two of 
us.” 

“ Go to, go to,” said Burley ; “ we know your motives 5 it was 
to send that sUWorm — ^that gilded trinket — ^that embroidered *' 
trifle of a lord, to bear terms of p^ce to the tyrant.” 

“ It was so,” relied Morton, vmo saw his oomp^on begin 
to flinch before the fierce eye of Balfour— “it was so*; and what 
then ?— Are we to plunge the nation in endless war in order to, 
pursue sdbemes which are equally wild, wicked, and unattain- 
able?” 

“ Hear him 1” said Balfour ; “ he l>laiq>heme^^’ 

* “ It is £dse,” said Morton ; “th^blaspbeme who pretend to 
expect miincles, and neglect the use of the human means lei^; 

tbnmdence haa blessed them. I rqpeat i1rM>or avowed ' 
bteect is the re-estaUishinent of peace on flilr and hotmu^ble 
terms of^ seconty to our rdi^on and dinat lib^. We dis&im. 
ady demte to ^framfise over 
The would now hate ims h^i^ 
were Int^pted ly intelligence that; 
had conilkced his mardi towaide the %as abeaay 
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divisions for thet moment, and it was agreed that the jiext day 
should her held as a fast of general humiliation for the sins oi 
the land ; that the Beverend Mr. Poundtext should ^|^ch to 
the army in the morning, and Eettledrummle in the aflW^oon ; 
that neither should touch upon any topics of schism or of divi- 
sion, but animate the soldiers to resist to the blood, like brethren 
in a gOod cause. This healing overture having been agreed to, 
the moderate party ventured upon another proposal, confiding 
that it would have the suppo^ of LAgcalc, who looked ex- 
tremely blank at the news which they had just received, and 
might be supposed reconverted to moderate measures. It was 
to be presum^, they said, that since the King had not entrusted 
the command of Ins forces upmi the present occasion to any of 
their active oppressors, but, on the contrary, had employed a 
nobleman distinguished by gentleness of temper, and a disposi> 
tion favourable to their cause, there mu^t be some better inten- 
tion entertained towards them than they had yet experienced. 
They contended, that it was not only prudent but necessary to 
ascertain, from a communication with the Duke of Monmouth, 
whether he was ^let charged with some secret instructions in 
their fevour, This could only be learned by despatching an 
envoy to his army. 

« And who will tmdertake the task V* said Burley, evading a 
proposal too reasonable to be openly resisted — “ who will go up 
to their camp, knowing that /ohn Grahame of Olaverhouse hath 
sworn to hang up whomsoever we shall despatch towards them, 
in revenge of the death of the young man his nephew T' 

, ** Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton — “ I will with pleasure 

encounter any risk attached to the bearer of your errand.” 

Let him go,” laid Balfour, apart to Macbriar • “ our councils 
will, be w^ rid of his pres^cei” 

' The motioii, therefore, received no oontFadiotion even from 
thm who were expected to have been most active in opposing 
it; ahd it was agreed that Henry Morton diould go to the 
cam^ (Tf the Duke of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what 
terms the insurgents '^uld be admitted to treat with him. As * 
i(m as bis was msflBe known, several of the mose mode- 
rate partS^ hi ^neetibg him to make tmms tipon the 

fbo^ of the petitkm^ntr^^ to Lord hunk ; for 

the approai^ Khig’s ariny ^fead a trof^daticm, 
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nians, \i^ch had so little to support it es^copting their owii 
Headlong zeal. With these instructions, and with jCuddie as 
his attendant, Morton set forth towards the royal camp, at all 
the rislk which attend those who assume the office of mediator 
during the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, before he per- 
ceived that he was on the point of falling in with the von' of the 
royal forces ; and, as h| ascended a height, saw all (he roads in 
the neighbourhood occupied by arm^d men marching in great 
order towards Bothwell Muir, an opai common, on which they 
proposed to encamp for that evening, at the distance of scarcely 
two miles from the Clyde, on the farther side of which river the 
amy of the insurgents was encamped. He gave himself up to 
the first advanced-guard of cavalry which he met, as bearer of a 
flag of truce, and communicated bis'desixe to obtain access to the 
Duke of Monmouth. The non-commissioned officer who com- 
manded the party made his report to his superior, and he again 
to another in stiU higher command, and both immediately rode 
to the spot where Morton was detained. 

“ You are but losing your time, my Mend,*aud risking your 
life,” said one of them, addressing Morton ; the Duke of Mon- 
inquth will receive no terms from traitors with arms in their 
hands, and your cruelties have* been such as to authorise retalia- 
tion of every kind. Better trot your nag back, and save lus 
mettle to4ay, that he may save yowr life to-morrow.” 

cannot think,” said Morton, ** that even if the Duke of 
Monmouth should consider tis as criminals, he would condemn 
so large a body of his fellow-subjects without erven hearing what « 
tliey have to plead for themselves. On my part I fear uothing. 

I am conscious of having consented to, or auffionsed, no cruelly, 
and the fear of suffering innocently for the crimes of others shall 
not deter me from executing my commission.” 

The two (^cers looked at ea^ other. 

^'1 have an idea,”«aid the younger, '^tbat this is young 
man of whom Lord Bvandale spoke.” " 

“ Is my Lord l^andale in the amgr ?” said Mortitm, 

“ He4fl not,” replied the officer ; hhn at Edit^uigh, 

too mu^ indisposed to take tie Mi, ^our name, sir, I pra . 
swme, is-ltory Morton r V . ^ 

isjmr,” answ;mnd ; 

Wi wBl not fs^pose your ieeing dm SuHO, idr,” i»id the r 
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officer, Tnth nifljfe civility of maimer ; but you may assure 
yourself it will be to no purpose ; for, were his Grace *lispose^ 
to favour your people, others are joined in commission with him 
« ^ who will hardly consent to his doing so.” t 

shaU be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton ; “ but my 
duty requires that I should persevere in my desire to have an 
interview with him.'* 

“ Lumley,** said the superior officer, “ let the Duke know of 
Mr. Morton’s arrival, and remind his GifU:e that this is the per- 
son of whom Lord Evandale spoke so highly.*’ 

The officer returned with a message that the General could 
not see Mr. Morton that evening, but would see him betimes 
in the ensuing morning. He was detained in a neighbouring 
cott^e all night, but treated with civility, •and everything 
provided for his accommodation. Early on the next morning 
the officer he had first seen came to conduct him to his 
audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of forming column 
for march or attack.' The Duke was in the centre, nearly a 
mile from the plhce where Morton had passed the night. In 
riding towards the General, he had an opportunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the suppression of the 
hasty and i}l-eoncerted insurrection. There were three or fom 
regiments of English, the flower of Charles’s army — there were 
the Scottish Life-Guards, Inpiing with desire to revenge their 
late defeat — other Scottish regiments of regulars were also 
assembled,* and a large bo4y ^ cavalry, consisting partly of 
, gentleman volunteers, partly of the tenants of the crown who 
did nulitaiy duty for their fiefs. Morton also observed several 
strong parties of Highlanders drawn from the points nearest to 
the Lowlaiul fixmtiers, — a people, as already mentioned, parti- 
cularfy obnoxious to the western whigs, and who hated and 
deimt^ them in the same proportion. These were assembled 
unoer their chiefs, and made part of this formidable array, A 
coniQplete train of field-artillery accompanied these troops ; and 
the whole had an air so imposing, that it s^ed nothii^ short • 
V an actual miradie could^prevent the ill-equipped, ilLmoddled, 
and tumnltuii^ of the insurgents, from being utterly 
destroyed officer who accompanied epddtvoured 

to ga^eorfiixnn^hia looks the flings wii^ whiph t^ aptexidu] 
and pafade of had impressed hun. l^t, 
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trilo to the cauee he had espoused, he laboured successfully to 
{gremt the anxiety which he Mt firom appearing in«hi8 coun- 
tenimce, and looked around him on the warlike display as on a 
sight which he expected, and to which he was indifferent, 

‘'^You see the entertainment prepared for you,” said the 
officers. 

“ If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, “ 1 should not 
have been accompanying you at t^ moment. BatD I shall be 
better pleased with a ffioie peaceful regale, for the sake of all 
parties.” 

As they spoke thus, they approached the commander-in-^hief, 
who, surrounded by sevei^ officers, was seated upon a knoll 
commanding an extensive prospect of the distant country, and 
firom which could be easily discovered the windings of the 
majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the insurgents on the 
opposite^ b^k. The -officers of the royal army appeared to be 
surveying the ground, with the purpose of directing an imme' 
diate attack. When Captain Lumley, the officer who accom- 
parded Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear his name and 
errand, the B^e made a signal for all arouffil him to retire, 
excepting only two general officers of distinction. While they 
spoke together in whispers for a few minutes before Morton was 
pennitted to advmce, he had time to study the appearance of 
the persons with whom he was to treat. * 

It was, impossible for any one to look upon the Duke of . 
Monmouth without bmng captivated by his personal graces and 
accomplishments, of whi^ the great High Priest of all the Nine 
afterwards recorded — . ■ 

Whate'er he did was done with so much ease, 

In him alone ^twas natural to please ; 

His motions all accompanied '^th gr^, 

And Paradise was opened in his face. * 

Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Monmouth’s ffice 
was occasionally rendered less striking by an air of va^Uatmn 
and uncertainty, whidt seemed to imidy hesitation and ^bt 
. at moments when dedsive resolution was most necessary, • 

Beside him stood daverhouse, whem we ha^ akeady 
described, and another general (Officer ^ose appearance .was 
eingularl^y^riki^ His drees of Ae an^ue faction of 
diwles nle First’s time, and composed of chantds leather, ; 
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curiously slashed,. and covered with antique lace and garniture. 
His boots«nd spurs might be referred to the same^distan^ 
period, rie wore a breastplate, over which descended a grey 
beard of venerable length, which he cherished as a mark of 
mourning for Charles the First, having never shaved since ^at 
monarch was brought to the scaffold. His head was imcovered, 
and almost perfectly bald. His high and wrinkled forehead, 
piercing g^ey eyes, and marked features, evinced age unbroken 
by Infirmity, and stem resolution unsSftened by hiunanity. 
Such is the outline, however feebly expressed, of the celebratecl 
Ceneral Thomas Dalzell,* a man more feared and hated by the 
whigs than even Olaverhouse himself, and who executed the 
same violences against them out of a detestation of their j^er- 
sons, or perhaps an innate severity of temper, which Grahame 
only resorted to on political accounts, as the best means of 
intimidating the followers of.Presbytery, and of destroying that 
sect entirely. 

The presence of these iwo generals, one of whom he knew by 
person, and the other by description, seemed to Morton decisive 
of the fate of his embassy. But, notwithstanding bis youth and 
inexperience, and the unfavourable reception which his proposals 
seemed likely to meet with, he advanced boldly towards them 
upon receiving a signal to that purpose, determined that the 
cause of his country, and of those with whom he had taken up 
arms, should suffer nothing fipm being intrusted to him. Mon< 
mouth received him with the graceful courtesy which attended 
even his slightest actions ; Dalzell regarded him with a stem, 
gloomy, and impatient frown ; and Olaverhouse, with a sarcastic 
smile and indination of his head, seemed to daim him as an 
old acquamtance. 

“ You coxae, sir, from these unfortunate people, now assem' 
bled in arms,’' said the Duke of Monmouth, and your name, 
I believe, is Morton : will you favour us with the purport of 
youreika^dr 

is c(mtained, my Lord," answered Morton, “in a paper, 
termed a Baxmnstrance and Sl^)lfiication, which my Lord Evan- 
has {daoed, I your Grace’s hands t" 

He has d^e so, si^’’ answered the Duke;. “and l undm^ 
stand, from Lord Evandal^ that Mr. Moricm has bdiaved in 

•SoteO. qflnsmlDabfoa 
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these uj^ppy matters with much temperaiic;ip« and generosity, 
/or whi& I have to request his acceptance of my thanks.” 

Here Moi*ton observed Dalzell shake his head indignantly, 

whisper something into Olaverhouse’s ear, who smiled in^ 
retitm, and elevated bis eyebrows, but in a degree so slight as 
scarce to be perceptible. The Duke, taking the petition from 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously stru^ling between the native 
gentleness of his own disposition, and perhaps hfe conviction 
that the petitioners demanded no more than their rights, and 
the desire, on the other hand, of enforcing the King’s authority, 
and complying with the sterner opinions of the colleagues in 
office who had been assigned for the purpose of controlling as 
well as advising him. . 

There are, Mr. Morton, in this paper, proposals, as to the 
abstract propriety of which I must now waive delivering any 
opinion. Some of them appear to me reasonable and just ; and 
although I have no express instructions ih)m the King upon the 
subject, yet I assure you, Mr. Morton, and I pledge my honour, 
that I will interpose in your behalf, and use my utmost influence 
to procure you satisfaction from his Majesty. But you must 
distinctly understand, that I can only treat with supplicants, 
not with rebels ; and, as a pidiminaiy to every act of favour on 
my side, I must insist upon your followers laying down their 
arms and despersing themselves.” 

“ To do so, my Lord Duke,” feplied Morton, undauntedly, 
^'were to acteowledge oursdves the rebels that pur enemies 
term us. Our swortte are drawn for recovery of a birthright 
wrested flrom us ; your Grace’s moderation and good sense havq 
admitted the general justice of our demand — a demand wMch 
would never have been listened to had it not been accompanied 
with the soimd of the trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare 
not, lay down our arms, even on your Grace’s assurance of 
indemnify, unless it were accompanied with some reaaonahle 
prospect of the redress of our wrongs whidi we complana^” 

*‘Mr. Morton,” replied the Duke, ‘’you are young, haft you 
must have seen enough of the world to perceive, that, requests, 
by no means dangerous or unreaiibnable in themselves, .mfy 
becomesoty the wayin which th^ are pressed and supported.” 

“ Wjiinay reply, my lord,” answer^ Morton^ "that this 
disagreeable mode has not been tescsrtedr until aS'others 
havefeiled.” ^ 
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Mn Morton, i«8aid the Duke, 1 must break this coulcreuce 
short. W<!j are in readiness to commence the attack* yet I 
will suspend it for an hour, imtil you can communicate my* 
answer to the insurgents. If they please to disperse their fol- 
lowers, lay down their arms, and send a peaceful deputation^'to 
me, I will consider myself bound in honour to do all I can to 
procure* redress of their grievances ; if not, let' them stand on 
their guard ftud expect the consequences. — I think, gentlemen,” 
he added, turning to his two colleaguei^ “this is the utmost 
length to which I can stretch my instructions in favour of these 
misguided persons 

“By my faith,” answered Dalzell, suddenly, “and it is a 
length to which my poor judgment durst not have stretched, 
considering I had both the King and my conscience to answer 
to ! But, doubtless, your Grace knows more of the King’s 
private mind than we, who have only the letter of our instruc- 
tions to look to.” 

Monmouth blushed deeply. “ You hear.” he said, addressing 
Morton, “ General Dalzell blames me for the length which I am 
disposed to go in ^our favour,” 

“General Dabsell’s sentiments, my lord,” replied Morton, 

“ are such as we' expected from him ; your Grace^s such we 
were prepared to hope you might please to entertain. Indeed, 

* I cannot help adding^ that, in the case of the absolute submission 
upon which you are pleased to insist, it might still remain some- 
thing less than doubtful how ihr, with such counsellors around 
the King, even your Grace’s intercession might procure us 
•effectual relief. But I will communicate to our leaders your 
Grace’s answer to our supplication ; and, since we cannot obtain 
pekee, we must bid war welcome as well as we may.” 

“ Good mewning, sir,” said the Duke. “ I suspend the move- 
ments of attack for one hour, and for one hour only. If you 
have an answer to letufli within that space of time, I will receive 
it hare, and eame3% entreat 4t may be such as to save the 
of blood.” 

At ti^is moment another smile of deep meaning passed be- . 
^ween^ Dalaeill and. Glaveftouse. The Duke observed it, and 
repeated Ws words great dignity— “ Yes, gentlemen, I said 

I toasted the answer might bo such as toishld save the efihsion 
'of i hope the sentiment n^her needs your scorn, nor 

hicuis your dispeasure.” 
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DaUsdl retunied the Buke'a frown wh^ 4 wstem glance, but 
^made do answer. Olayerhouse, his lip just curlf^ with an 
ironical smile, bowed, and said, It was not for him to judge 
the propriety of his Grace^s sentiments.” 

!nie Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. He 
obeyed; and, acccanpani^ by his former escort, fode slowly 
through the anny to return to Hie camp of the non-conformists. 
As he passed the fine corps of lafr-Gnards, he feund Olayer- 
house was already at^their head. That officer no sooner saw 
Morton, than he adyanced and addressed him with perfect 
politeness of manner. 

1 think this is not the first time 1 haye seen Mr. Morton of 
Mihiwood?” 

It is not Colonel Grahame’s fault,” said Morton, smiling 
sternly, “ that he or any one else should be now incommoded 
by my presence.” 

** Allow me at least to say,” replied Olayerhouse, ** that Mr. 
Morton’s present situation authorises the opinion I haye enter- 
tained of him, and that my proceedings at our last meeting only 
squared to my duty,” 

** To reconcile your actions to your duty, and your duty to 
your conscience, is your business, Colonel Grahame, not mine,” 
said Morton, justly offended at being thus, in a manner, requir^ 
to approye of the sentence under which he had so nearly 
suffer^. 

Nay, but stay an instant,” smd Claymhouse. ^‘Eyandalo 
insists that I haye some wrongs to acquit myself of in your in- 
stance. I trust I shall always make some difference betweeu a 
high-minded gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon gene- 
rous principles, and the crazy fhnatical cbwns yonder, with Hie 
Moodthirsly assasem who head them. Therefore, if they do 
not disperse upon your return, let me pray you instantly come' 
oyer to our amy and surrender yours^, for, be assured, 
cannot stand our assault for half-anrhour. If you will be nM 
and do this, be sure to inquire for me. Monmouth, stite||e 
it mfi^ seem, cannot protect your-thJW will not both can 

and ; and I haye prmni^ to Efimdale to do seif you inlfi 
give me an opportunity.” 

'^lilltould owe Lord Eycmdale myHiank»,”a]]Sw^ed M<^ 
ooldlj^^did not hk schema imply an oplnl^^ m%ht be 
previffied on kt dea&i those wiHt whom I engaged Aw 
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you, Colonel Gral^e, if you will honour me with a different 
si^cies of satisfaction, it is probable that, in an hour’s tifiie, you 
will find me at the west end of Both well Bridge with my sword* 
^in my hand*” 

I shall be happy to meet you there,” said Olaverhouse, 
*‘bat still more so should you think better on my first pro- 
posal” • 

They thenasaluted and parted. 

That is a pretty lad, Lumley,” said Olkverhouse, addressing* 
himself .to the other officer; “but he is a lost man — ^his blood 
be upon his head.” 

So saying, he addressed himself to the task of preparation for 
instant battle. 


CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 

But hark ! the tent has changed iti yoico, 

There’s peace and rest nae langer. 

BUUNS. 

The Lowdien Mallisha they 
Came with their coats of blew ; 

Five hundred men from London came, 

Claiu in a reddish hue. 

Bothwell Lines. 

When* Morton had left the well-ordered outposts of the regular 
army,, and amved at those which were maintained by his own 
party, he could not but be peculiarly sensible of the difference 
of discipline and entertaiu a proportional degree of fear for the 
consequences* The same dimr^ which agitated the councils 
of , the inmiigents, raged even among their meanest followers; 
and iheir picqfiets and patrols were more interested and occupied 
in disputing the true occasiott and causes of ^th, and defiidng 
the lii^ts of Jkastian heresy, than in looking out for and.observ- 
ing tiie mqtienji of thdr enemies, though within hearing of the 
drums and trumpets. • 

There was a guard, however, of the insurgent army, pasted 
cub the h^ and namir bridge (ff Bothvell, uver wMch the 
earnny^must iieoaasarily advanoe to the but, like the 

othd^,^ they divided and disheartened ; and, entertaining 
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*the idea that they were posted on a despprate service, they 
even fceditated withdrawing themselves to the ^ain body. 

^ This would have been utter ruin ; for on the defence or loss of 
this pass the fortune of the day was most likely to depend^ 
All beyond the bridge was a plain open field, excepting a few 
thickets of no great depth, and, consequent^, was ground on 
which the undisciplined forces of the insurgents, deficient as 
they were in cavalry, and totally unprovi^ with artillery, 
were altogether unlikely to withstand thb shock of regular 
troops. 

Morton therefore viewed the pass carefully, and formed the 
hope, that by occupying two or three houses on the left bank 
of the river, with the copse and thickets of alders and hazels 
that lined its side, and by blockading the passage itself, and 
sliutting the gates of a portal, which, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the bridge of Bothwell, 
it might be easily defended against a very superior force. He 
issued directions accordingly, and commanded the parapets of 
the bn<lge, on the farther side of the portal, to be thrown down, 
that they might afford no protection to tW enemy when they 
should attempt the passage. Morton then copjured the party 
at this important post to be watchful and upon their guard, 
and promised them a speedy and strong reinforcement. He 
caused them to advance videttes beyond the river to watch thd 
• progress of the enemy, which outposts he directed should be 
withdrawn to the left bank as sodh as they approached ; finally, 
he charged them to send regular information to the main body 
of all that they should ol^rye. Men under arms, and in ^ 
situation of danger, are usually sufficiently alert in appreciating 
the merit of their officers. Morton’s intelligence and activity 
gaim)d the confidence of these men, and with better hope and 
heart than before, tb^ began to fortify their position in the 
manner he recommended, and saw him depart ^th three loud 
cheers. 

Morton now galloped hastily towards the main body of the 
, kiBurgents, but was surprised and shocked at t^e soene iff 
confusion and clamour which it exldbited, at the moment whin 
good order and concord were of suc^ essential consequence* 
Instead of beh^ drawn up in , line of battle, and listening, to 
the ommna^ 9 their officers, th^ were citngding together in 
a confused mass^.that rplled and agitated itadfllke the waves 
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of ^he sea, while a^thousand tongues spoke, or rather vociferated; 
and not a single ear was found to listen. Scandalised at*a scene 
so extraordinary, Morton endeavoured to make his way through'* 
^the press, to learn, and if possible to remove, the cause of this 
so untimely disorder. While he is thus engaged, we shall make 
the reader acquainted with that which he was some time in 
discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold their day of humilia- 
tion, which, agreeably to the practice o6 the puritans during 
the earlier civil war, ^ey considered as the most effectual mode 
of solving all difficulties, and waiving all discussions. If was 
usual to name an ordinary week-day for this purpose, but 
on this occasion the Sabbath itself was adopted, owing to 
the pressure of the time and the vicinity of the enemy, A 
temporary pulpit, or tent, was erected in the middle of the 
encampment; which, according to the fixed arrangement, was 
first to be occupied by the Reverend Peter Poundtext, to whom 
the post of honour was assigned, as the eldest c|ergyman present. 
But as the worthy divine, with slow and stately steps, was ad- 
vancing towards ttie rostrum which had been prepared for him, 
he was prevented by the unexpected apparition of Habakkuk 
Mucklewrath, the insane preacher whose appearance had so 
much startled Morton at the first council of the insurgents after 
•their victory at Loudon Hill It is not known whether he was 
acting under the influence and instigation of the Cameronians, 
or whether he was merely cdfapipelled by his own agitated ima- 
gination, and the temptation of a vacant pulpit before him, to 
^ize the opportunity of exhorting so respectable a^ congregation. 
It is only certain that he took occasion by the forelock, sprung 
into the pulpit, cast his eyes wildly around him', and, undis- 
mayed by the murmurs of many of the audience, opened the 
Bible, read forth as his text ^m the thirteenth chapter of 
Deuteronomy, Certain men, the children of Belial, are gone 
out fiom among you, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of 
thdir? city/ saying, Let us go and serve other gods, which you 
have net known and theu rushed at once into the midst of 
IHs sulijech 

The hamngue of MucklewTath was as. wild and extravagant 
Its his mtrusion was u^uthena^ and untimely | hut it was 
inovoldngly oohejent, in so fiv as it tuined entird]]^.’ upon the 
very subjects of discord, of whidi it had been agir^ to adioiim 
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tlio consideration until some more suitable o|^rtunity. Not a 
single topic did he omit which had offence in itj and, after 
•charging the moderate party with herei^, with crouching to, 
tyranny, with seeking to be at peace with (xodfe enemies, he^ 
applied to Morton, by name, the charge that he had been one 
of those men of Belial, who, in the words of his text, had gone 
out irom amongst them, to withdraw the inhabitants of his 
city, and to go astray after false gods. To him^and all who 
followed him or approved of his conduct, Mucklewrath de> 
uounced iiiry and vengeance, and exhorted those who would 
hold themselves pure and undefined to come up from the midst 
of them. 

“ Pear not,” ho said, because of the neighing of horses, or 
the glittering of breastplates. Seek not aid of the Egyptians 
because of the enemy, though they may be numerous as locusts, 
and fierce as dragons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor their 
rock as our rock ; how else shall a thousand fiy before one, and 
two put ten thousand to the flight 1 I dreamed it in the visions 
of the night, and the voice said, ^ Habakkuk, take thy fan and 
purge the wheat from the ch^, that th^ be not both consumed 
wntb the fire of indignation and the lightning of fiiiy.’ Where- 
fore, 1 say, take this Henry Morton — ^this wretched Achan, who 
hath brought the accursed thing among ye, and made himself 
brethren in the camp of the enemy — take him and stone him* 
with stones, and thereafter bum him with fire, that the wrath 
may depart from the children of the Covenant. He hath not 
taken a Babylonish gannent, but he bath sold the garment oi 
righteousness. to the woman of Babylon^ — he hath not taken 
two hundred shekds of fine silver, but he hath bartered the 
truth, which is more precious than shekds ofisilver or wedges of 
gold.” 

At this fiirious ohaige, brought so une^^iectedly against one 
of thdr most active commanders, the audience broke out into 
open tumult, some demanding that there should instantly be a 
new deotion of officers, into which office none should 'hereafter 
be admitted who hodj in their; phrsse, tooebed of that whicili 
Was accursed, or temporised more cm less with the heresies ^ 
cormptioiiB of the times. While such Was the demand df the 
Cameroniaiks, th|| vociferated loudly^ tiiat those who were. not 
with than v^%;ainst them,~tl^ it was 90 tilme ter 
quWi the suostentiiil p^ of the covenanted testimony <rf tiie 
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Church, if they expected a blessing on their amu and their cause, 
—and that, in their eyes,^ a lukewarm Presb;^rian wfis little 
better than*a Prelatist, an anti-Covenanter, and a KuUifidian. * 
^ The pai-ties accused repelled the charge of criminal compliance 
and defection from the truth with scorn and incUgnatio% and 
charged^^theix accusers with breach of faith, as well as with 
wrong-headed and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions 
into an arm^ the joint strength of which could not, by the 
most sanguine, be judged more than sufficient to face their 
enemies. Poundtext, and one or two others, made some faint 
efforts to stem the increasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to 
those of the other party, in the words of the Patriarch,— “ Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and 
between thy herdsmen and my herdsmen, for we be brethren.” 
No pacific overture could possibly obtain audience. It was in 
vain that even Burl^ himself, when he saw the diss^iou 
proceed to such ruinous lengths, exerted his stem and deep 
voice, commanding silence and obedience to- jrliscipline. The 
spirit of insubordination had gone forth, and it seemed as if the 
exhortation of Hahakkuk Mncklewraldi had communicated a 
port of his frenzy to all who heard him. The wiser, or more 
timid part of the assembly, were already withdrawing them- 
selves from the field, and giving up their cause as lost. Others 
were mbe^ating a hmmionious as they somewhat improperly 
termed H, to new officers, and dismissing those formerly chosen, 
and that with a tumult and damoor worthy of the decency of 
good sense &nd good order implied in the whole transaction. It 
was at iliis moment when Morton arrived in the field and joined 
\he army, in total confusion, and on the point of dissolving itself 
His arrival occasioned loud exdamations ui applause on the one 
sidei and of imprecation on the other. 

What means t^is ruinous disorder at such a idomeht?” he 
exekdmOd to Burley, who^ exhausted with his vmn exertions to 
restore cndec^ was now leanii^ on hie sword, and regarding the 
oanfiiBkm>with an of mablute despair^ 

^ means/^ he Qod has delivered us into the 

Not 80,’^ anWiared^Moi^ with a voiee and geatnre which 
compeBed manjir to ** H la ^ who us^it is 

we wlm,deafi(i^ and 

he 

yo3uv. ^ ' 'x . 
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6xclatoed,^priiij^g to the pulpit which Mucld^wxath had been 
compSlMd to evacuate by actual. exhaustion— “I bring from 
the enemy an offer to treat, if you incline to lay Uown your 
arms. I can assure you the means of making an honourable 
drfence, if you are of more manly tempers. The time flies fliat 
on. Let us resolve either for peace or war ; and let it not be 
said of us in future days, that six thousand Scottish men in 
arms had neither courage to stand their ground andy^ht it out, 
nor prudence to treatiffor peace, nor even the cowbd’s wisdom 
to retreat in good time and with safety. What signifies 
quarrelling on points of church-4iscipline, when the whple edifice 
is threatened with tot^il destruction ) 0 remember, my brethren, 
that the last and worst evil which God brought upon the people 
whom he bad onco chosen — ^the last and worst punishment oi 
their blindness and hardness of heart, was the blo^y dissensions 
which rent asunder their city, even when the enemy were 
thundering at its gates !” 

Some of the audience testified their feeling of this exhortation, 
by loud exclamations of applause — others by hooting, and 
exclaiming — ** To your tents, 0 Israel !’* * 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy already 
bogmuiiig to appear on the right bank, and diiecting their 
march upon the bridge, rai^ his voice to its utmost pitch, and 
pointing at the same time with his hand, exclaimed, — Sfience ' 
your senseless clamours I Yonder is the enemy 1 On main- 
taining the bridge against him, defend our lives, as well as our 
hope to reclaim our laws mid liberties. There shall kt l^t one 
Scottish man die in their defence. Let any one who loves his 
ccimtry follow me I” 

The multitude had turup^ their heads in the direetimi to whidi 
he pointed. The sight of the glitt^ing files of the English Foot- 
Guards, supported hy several squadrem of hoisie^ of, Sie cannon 
which the artilleiymen were busily engaged in. planting agahaat 
the bridge, of the plaided dons who seemed to seardi for a fiord, 
and of the long saoeession of troops which were destined to 
support the attaqk, silenced at onqe their damoious uproar, 
struck thorn with as. much conater^ion as if it were an un^ 
pteted apparition, and not the very firing which th^ QU|^i to^ 
Imve been loddig out for. They gazed oiir each oto, and tn 
their leadetii^ vith looka resemlbiing those. indicate the. 
weakness of a patirait^vdwu exhausted by,a fit ^ freiwgr. Y^ 
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when Morton, springing from the rostrum, directed ^is^steps 
towards t]}e bri^e, he was followed by &hout an hundred o( 
the young men who were particularly attached to his command. 

Binrley turned to Macbriar — “ Ephraim/^ he said, “ it «is 
ProTidence points us the way, through the worldly wisdom of 
this latitudinaiian youth. — He that loves the light, let him 
follow ‘Burley I'' * 

“ Tarry, '^replied Macbriar ; “ it is not by Henry Morton, or 
such as he, that our goings-out and ouf comings-in are to be 
meted ; therefore tarry with us. I fear treachery to the host 
from this nullijidian Achan — Thou shalt not go with him — 
thou art our chariots and our horsemen.” 

“ Hinder me not,” replied Burley ; “ he hath well said that 
all is lost, if the enemy win the bridge — therefore let me not. 
Shall the children of this generation be called wiser or braver 
than the children of the sanctuary 1 — Array yourselves under 
your leaders — let us not lack supplies of men and ammunition ; 
and accursed be he who tumeth back from the work on this 
great day I” 

Having thus sjJSoken, he hastily marched towards the bridge, 
and was followed by about two hundred of the most gallant 
’ and zealous of his party. There was a deep and disheartened 
pause when Morton and Burley departed. The commanders 
availed themselves of it to display their lines in some sort of 
order, and exhorted those who were most exposed to throw 
them^ves upon their &ceB to avoid the cannoi^e which they 
might premtly expect. The insurgents ceased to resist or to 
jrembnstrate ; but the awe which had silenced their discords 
had dismay^ their courage. They suffered themselves to be 
formed into ranks with the docility of a flock of sheep, but 
without possessing, for the time, more resolution or energy; 
for ^dy exj^enc^ a sinking of the heart, imposed by the 
sudden and imminent approach of the danger Which they had 
nSj^ect^ to provide against while it was yet distant. They 
wdre; hoWefer, drawn out with some regularity; and as they 
stiS possessed the appearance of an army, their leaders had only 
th hope that Some favourahte circumstance would restore their 
spirits and courage. . • 

Kettledrumnile, Biundtoxt, Macbriar, and other preachers, 
busied* thmneelves in their ihu&ks, and prevaded on them to 
raise a psalm. But the aAiperstilkms among tfaW observed, as 
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an ill open, that their song of praise and trUnuph sxmk into 
• a quaver of consternation,” and resembled rather a ppnitentiaiy 
stave sung on the scaffold of a condemned criminal, than the 
bold strain which had resounded along the wild heath of Loudon 
Hill, in anticipation of that day’s victory. The melancholy 
melody soon received a rough accompaniment ; the* royal soldiers 
shout^, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began to fire 'on one 
aide, and the musketiy on both, and the bridge (tf Bothwell, 
with the banks at.\jacem;, were involved in wreaths of smoke. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 

As 6*er ye saw the rain doun fa\ 

Or yet the arrow from the how, 

Sae our Scots lads fell even down, 

And they lay slain on every knowe. 

OuD Ballad. 

Eke Morton or Burley hod reached the post to be defended, 
the enemy had commenced an attack upon it with great spirit. 
The two regiments of Foot-Guards, formed into a dose column, « 
rushed forward to tho river; one corps, deploying along the 
right bank, commenced a galling ^e on the dtfenders of the 
pass, while the other press^ on to occupy the bridge. The in- 
surgents sustained the attack with great constancy and courage ; 
and while part of their number returned the fire acrosa the^ 
riv^, the rest maintained a discharge of musketry upon the 
farmer end of the bridge itself, and every avenue by which the 
soldiers endeavoured to appro^ it. The latter suffered se-^ 
verely, but still gained ground, and the head of their column 
was already upon the bridge, when the arrival of Morton changed 
the scene ; and hisntiarki^en, commencing upon the pass 
as weU aimed as it was sustained and regular, compelled tip 
assailants to retire '^th much loss. ^ They were a second tiniiie 
brought up to the charge, and a second toe repulsed with st^ 
greater loss, as Bdrky had now Inought his pwiy into acriern. 
The fiw wa^y^dttMnued with the utmost Vjeh^ence on bol3h siSes, 
and the issue ol^^the actual seemed very diiWouik , 
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Monmouth^ mounted on a superb white charger, might be 
discovered*on the top of the right bank of the rivex^ urging 
entreating,* and animating the exertions of his soldiers. 
his orders, the cannon, which had hitherto been employed in 
annoying the distant main body of the Presbyterians, were now 
turned upon the defenders of the bridge. But these tremen- 
dous engines, being wrought much more slowly than in modem 
times, did not produce the effect of annoying or terrifying the 
enemy to the extent proposed. The insurgents, shelter^ by 
the copsewood along the bank of the river, or stationed in the 
houses already mentioned, fought under cover, while the royalists, 
owing to the precautions of Morton, were entirely exposed. The 
defence was so protracted and obstinate, that the royal generals 
began to fear it might be ultimately successful. While Mon- 
mouth threw himself from his horse, and, rallying the Foot- 
Guards, brought them on to another dose and desperate attadr, 
he was warmly seconded by Dalzell, who, putting himself at the 
head of a body of Lennox Highlwdds, rushed forward with 
their tremendous war-ciy of Lochnaloy.* The ammunition of 
the defenders of* the bridge began to Ml at this important 
crisis; messages, commanding and imploring succours and 
supplies, were in vain despatched, one after the other, to the 
main body of the Presbyterian army, which remained inactivdy 
drawn up on the open fields in the rear. Fear, consternation, 
and misrule, had gone abroad among them, and while the post 
on which their s^ety depehded required to be instantly and 
powerfully* reinforced, there remained none either to command 
, or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began to slacken, 
that of the assailants increased, and in its turn became more 
fatal. Animated by the example and exhortations of their 
g^erals, they obtained a footing upon the bridge itself, and 
began to remote the obstacles by which it was blockaded. The 
po^-gat^ was broke open, the beams, trunks of trees, and other 
materi^ Of - i&e barricade, pulled down and thrown into the 
river. This was not accomp^ed without opposition. Morton 
^d Burley fought in the vety front of thrir followers, and 
encouraged them with th^ halber^, and pastisans, to 

* Ws was iha sloi^ or ^r^iy of the HacForknes, taking fraiaik a lake 
near tie head or baoh Lomond, In ihe oentre of their anckfif ^^Mieseesionf 
on the westeni banka of that b(iiut;i£al hilii^Sea. ' 
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encounter the bayonets of the Guards, and thft broadaworda oi 
the Highlandera. But those behind the leaden began to shrink 
^om the unequal combat, and fly sii^ly, or in parfies of two 
or three, towards the main body, until the remainder were, by 
the mere weight of the hostile coliunn as much as by theii 
weapons, fairly forced from the bridge. The passage being 
now open, the enemy began to pour over. But the bridge was 
long and narrow, which render^ the manoeuvre slow as wdl as 
dangerous; and thoseewho first passed had still to force the 
houses, from the windows of which the Covenanters continued 
to fire. Burley and Morton were near each other at this critical 
moment. 

** There is yet time,” said the former, ‘‘ to bring down horse 
to attack them, ere they can get into oi^er ; and, with the aid 
of Gh)d, we may thus regain the bridge. Hasten thou to bring 
them down, while I make the defence good with this old and 
wearied body.” 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, throwing 
himself on the horse which Ouddie held in readiness for him 
behind the thicket, galloped towards a body*of cavalry which 
chanced to be composed entirely of Oameronians. Ere he could 
speak his errand, or utter his orders, he was saluted by the 
execrations of the whole body. 

He. flies !” they exclaimed — the cowardly traitor flies like ' 
a hart from the hunters, and hath left valiant Burley in the 
midst of the slaughter !” * 

do not fly,” said Morton. “1 come to lead ‘^ou to the 
attack. Advance boldly, and we shall yet do wdl.” 

Follow him not I — Follow him not 1”— such were the tu- ‘ 
multuous exclamations which resounded from the ranks ; — he 
liath sold you to the sword of the ^emy 1” 

And while Morton ai^ed, entreated, and commanded in vain, 
the moment was lost in which the advance might have ^en 
useful ; and the outlet from the bridge, with all its defences, being 
in complete possesskm of the enemy, Burley aud his remaming 
followers ww driven back upon the main body, to whom, the 
spec^i^e of their hurried and harassed retreat was &r frW 
restoring the oonfl^oe which thef ap inuch wanted. 

, In the meanwhite, ihe forces of ^e King crossed the bridge 
At aeir leuAne, and securing the pass, foinmed ip Ikie of battle ; 
while Olaverhoise, whp, like a- hawk perched on a rode, and 
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enrmg the tune* to pounce on its prey, had watched the event of 
the action^ from the opposite ba]^ now passed the bridge 
the head of his cavaiiy, at full trot, and leading them in squad- 
rons, through the intervals and round the flarnks of the royal 
mfkntry, formed them in line on the moor, and led them to the 
ch^^rge, advancing in front with one lar;^ body, while other 
two divisions threatened the flanks of the Oovenanteis. Their 
devoted aifby was now in that situation when the slightest 
demonstration towards an attack was dbrtain to inspire panic. 
Tlieir broken spirits and disheartened courage were unable to 
endure the charge of the cavalry, attended with all its terrible 
accompaniments of sight and sound, — the rush of the horses 
at full speed, the shaking of the earth under their feet, the 
glancing of the swords, the waving of the plumes, and the fierce 
shouts of the cavaliers. The front ranks hardly attempted one 
ill-directed and disorderly fire, and their rear were broken and 
flying in confusion ere the charge had been completed ; and in 
less than five minutes the horsemen were mixed with them, 
cutting and hewing without mercy. The voice of Claverhouse 
was heard, even"* above the din of conflict, exclaiming to his 
soldiers — Kill ! kill 1 no quarter I think on Richard Grahame ! ” 
The dragoons, many of whom had shared the disgrace of Lou- 
don Hill, required no exhortations to vengeance as easy as it was 
complete. Their swords drank deep of slaughter among the 
unresisting fugitives. Screams for quarter were only answered 
by the shquts with which tlie pursuers accompanied their blows, 
and the whole field present^ one general scene of confused 
• slaughter, flight, and pursuit. 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents who remained in a 
body a little apart firom the rest, and out of the line of the 
charge of cavaliy, threw down their arms and surrendered at 
discretion, upon the appro^ of the Duke of Monmouth at the 
head of the influxtry. That mild^tempered nobleman instantly 
allowed |hem the quarter irhitdi tb^ prayed for ; and, galloping 
about throuj^ the field, himself as much to atop the 

daughter, as he had done te obtain the victory. While busied 
in this bmane task, he iftet with Genersd Dalzell, who was en- 
couraging the fierce High&nders and toyal volunteers to diow 
thdr.zeal for King and oountiy, by quenchilig the flame of the 
rebeffion ^th the blood of^e »bds. 

Sheath 3 rour swOTd Z command you, Geiieml 1*^ excMm^ 
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the DuIm, “ and sound the retreat. Enough of* blood has been 
|hed ; quarter to the King’s misguided subjeots.V 

« t obey your Grace,” said the old man, tviping his bloody 
sword and returning it to the scabbard ; but I warn you at the 
same time, that enough has not been done to intimidate these 
desperate rebels. Has not your Grace heard that Basil Olifant 
has collected several gentlemen and men of substance 'in the 
West, and is in the act of marching to join them 1” • 

Basil Olifant 1” saft the Duke ; “ who, or what is he I” 

The next male heir to the last Earl of Torwood. He is 
disaffected to Government from his claim to the estate being 
set aside in favour of Lady Margaret Bellenden ; and I p.ppose 
the hope of getting the inheritance has set him in motion.” 

“Be his motives what they will,” replied Monmouth, “he 
must soon disperse his followers, for this army is too much 
broken to rally again ; — therefore, once more, I command that 
tlio pursuit be stopped.” 

“ It. is your Grace’s province to command, and to be re- 
sponsible for your commands,” answered Dalzell, as he gave 
reluctant orders for checking the pursuit. * 

But the fieiy and vindictive Grahame was already far out of 
hearing of the signal of retreat, and continued with his cavalry 
an unwearied and bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersing, and cut- 
ting to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come up with. 

Burley and Morton were both hurried off the fidd by the 
confused tide of fugitives. They made some attempt to defend 
the streets of the town of Hamilton; but while kbouring to 
induce the fliers to &ce about and stand to their weapons,. 
Burley received a bullet which broke his sword-am. 

** May the hand be withered that shot the shot !” be eEdaimed, 
os the sword which he was waving over his head fell powerless 
to his side. “ I can fight no longer.” * 

Then turning his horse’s head, he retreated oat of the con- 
fiision. Morton dso now saw tl^f; the continuing his unavailing 
efforts to rally the filers could ''^y end in his own death pt 
captivity, and, followed by the fii>ithM Ouddie, he ^ctrieat^ 
himjBelf from the press, and, being *wdl mounted, leaped 
horse over one or two eneksuresi and got into the open eounixy. 

Prom t^ jfiist hill wbidi they in fiidr fiight, they 
looked ba<^ a^ beheld the whole country covered with* their 
^ ^ incident^ and ezclamattoii, aie takea ftOw UtS Tee<»ds. 
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fugitive compaaionfi^ and with the pursuing dragoo:^, whose 
wild shouts and halloo, aa they did execution on the groups 
whom they overtook, mingled with the groans and screams of 
their victims, rose shrilly up the hill. 

“It is impossible they can ever make head again,*’ said 
Morton. 

“ The head’s taen off them, as clean as 1 wad bite it off a 
sybo !” rejoined Ouddie. “ Eh, Lord ! see how the broadswords 
are flashing ! War’s a fearsome thing, they’ll be cunning that 
catches me at this wark again. — But, for God’s sake, sir, let us 
mak for some strength !” 

Morton saw the necessity of following the advice of his trusty 
squire. They resumed a rapid pace, and continued it without 
intermission, directing their course towards the wild and moun- 
tainous country, where they thought it likely some pai*t,of the 
fugitives might draw together, for the sake cither of making 
deWce, or of obtaining terms. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SECONI). 


They require 

Of Heaven the hearts^of lions, breath of tigorn, 
, Yea and the fierceness too. 


Flbtohbb. 


* Evening had fallen ; and, for the last two hours, they had seen 
none qf their ill-fated companions, when Morton and his faithful 
att^idant gained the moorland, and approached a large and 
solitary ftrm-house, situated in entrance of a wild glen, far 
remote from apy other habitation. 

“ Our homes,” said Morton, “ will carry us no farther without 
rest*QT food, ai^ we must try to obtain them here, if possible/’ 
^ speaking, he led the way to the house. The {dace had 
tveiy appearance of beingtinhabited. There was smoke issuing 
from the/tiiimney m a eonsid^able volume, and the marks of 
recent wm , visible around the , door. They .could, even 

hear Ihe mnmvring of haman voices withm the bomie. But 
all the . lower ^windows were cicely secured Mind when they 
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knocked at the door, no answer was retumesA After vwnly 
^ling md entreating admittance, they withdrew to; the stable 
or shed, in order to accommodate their horses, ere they tised 
farther means of gaining admission. In this place they found ten 
or twelve horses, whose state of fatigae. as w^l as the military 
yet disordered api)earance of their saddles and accoutrements, 
plainly indicated that their owners were fugitive insurgents in 
their own circumstances. • 

“This meeting bodls luck,*' said Cuddie; “and they hae 
waJth a' beef, tliat’s ae thing certain, for here's a raw hide that 
has been about the hurdies o' a stot not half-an-hoiir syne — it's 
warm yet.” 

Encouraged by these appearances, they returned again to the 
house, and announcing thansdves as men in the same predica- 
ment witli the inmates, clamoured loudly for admittance. 

“ Whoever ye be,” answered a stem voice from the window, 
after a long and obdurate silence, “ disturb not those who mourn 
for the desolation and captivity of the land, and search out the 
causes of wrath and of defection, that the stumbling-blocks may 
' be removed over which we have stumbled,” 

“ They are wild western whigs,'^ said Cuddie, in a whisper to 
his master ; “ 1 ken by their language. Fiend hae me if 1 like 
to venttu^ on them !” 

Morton, however, again called to the party within, and in- * 
sisted on admittance ; but finding hjs entreaties still disregarded, 
he opened one of the lower windows, and pushing q 3 under the 
^ sliuttm^, which were but slightly secured, stepped into the large 
kitchen from which the voice had issued. Cuddie followed him, . 
muttering betwixt bis teeth, as he put his head within the 
window, “ That he hoped there was nac scalding brose on the 
fire and master and servant both found themselves in the 
company of ton or twelve armed men, seated around the fire 
on which refreshments were preparing, and busied apparently iii 
their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the fire-light, 

• Morton had no difficulty in recognising several of those zealots 
who had most distinguished themsdveB by their intemperate 
opposition to all moderate measures, tc^gether with tiirir not^ 
I»stor, the fanati^ Ephraim Macbi^, and the 
baMpik Mitokljpprxlth* The Cameronians neither stirr^^tongii^' 
nor band to welconte th^r brethren In misfinitnne; but conrintied 
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to listen to thoi low murmured exercise of Macbrisx, as he prayed 
that the Almighty would lift up his hand from his people, ai^d 
not make*an end in the day of his anger. That they were con- 
scious of the presence of the intruders only appeared from the 
sullen and indignant glances which they shot at them^ from 
time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he had unwit- 
tingly intruded, began to think of retreating ; but, on turning 
his head, observed with some alarm, thAt two strong men had 
silently placed themadves beside the window through which 
they had entered. One of these ominous sentinels whispered 
to Guddie, Son of that precious woman, Mause Headrigg, do 
not cast thy lot farther with this child of treachery and perdi- 
tion — Pass on thy way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood 
is behind thee.” 

With this he pointed to the window, out of which Guddie 
jumped without hesitation ; for the intimation he had received 
plainly implied the personal danger ho would otherwise incur. 

“ Winnocks are no lucky wi* me,” was his first reflection when 
he was in the opfen air ; his next was upon the probable fate of 
his roaster. They’ll kill him, the murdering loons, and think 
they’re doing a gude turn ! W I’se tak the back road for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our ain folk to bring 
help in time of needee^ity.” 

So saying, Guddie hastened to the stable, and taking the best 
horse he could find mstead df his own tired animal, he galloped 
off in the direction he proposed. 

The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an instant the 
* devotion of the fanatics. As it died in the distance, Maebriar 
brought his exercise to a condusion, and his audience raised 
then^ves the stooping posture, and louring downward 
look, with which they had listened to it, and all fixed their eyes 
stei^y on Hemry Morton. 

*^Tou bend strange ccmntenances on me, gentlemen,” said 
he, eddr^it^ them. 1 am totally ignorant in what maimer 
I can have deserved them.’’ 

^ *^put upon th^ee! out upon theet” exclaimed Mucldewrath, 
. starting up; word th^ fbou hast yarned ahidl become a 
xpek to 8Rd to biMi^ thee; the which tll^ wouldst 
have-bioksn sh^pierce tl^ dde ; we have pmyedl; aiyd wrestled, 
and. petitioneci, offmug to atone thesM of the congie- 
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gatloi), and lo 1 the very head of the oJffenee delivered into 
our hand?* He hath burst in like a thief through jbha window ] 
ho is a ram caught in the thicket, whose blood shall Ue a drink- 
offering to redeem vengeance from the church, and the place 
shall from henceforth be called J^ovah-Jireh, for the sacrifice 
is provided. Up then, and bind the victim with cords to the 
horns of the altar !” • 

There was a movement among the party; and»deeply did 
Morton regret at that moment the incautious haste with which 
lie had ventured into their company. He was armed only with 
his sword, for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; 
and, as the whigs wore all provided with firearms, there was 
little^ or no chance of escaping from them by resistance. The 
interposition, however, of Macbriar protected him for the 
moment. 

“Tarry yet a while, brethren* — let us not use the sword 
rashly, lest the load of innocent blood lie heavy on us. — Come,” 
he said, addressing himself to Morton, “we will reckon with 
thee, ere we avenge the cause thou hast betrayed. — Hast thou 
not,” ho continui^, “ made thy face as hard as^fiint against the 
truth ill all the assemblies of host T’ 

“ He has — ^he has,” murmured the deep voices of the assist- 
ants. 

“ He hath over urged peace with the malignonts,” said one^ 

“ And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of the Indulgence,” 
said another, ■ ‘ 

“And would have surrendered the host into the hands of 
Monmouth,” echoed a third ; and was the first to desert the 
honest and manly Burley, while he yet resisted at the pass. 1 ' 
saw him on the moor, with his horse bloody with spurring, long 
ere the firing had ceased at the bridge.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ if you mean to bear me down 
by clamour, and take my life without hearing me, it is perhaps 
a thing in your power ; but you will sin before God and man hy 
the commission of such a murder.” » ' 

I “ I say, hear the youth,” said Macbriar ; ** fear Heaven knows 
our bowels have yearned for him, that he might be brought tsl 
see the truth, and exert his gi^ in its d^snee. But he is 
blinded hyjijl carnal knowle^, and has spiked ihe light- 
when it biffed?. before him.” ^ ** 

Silence bei^ obj^ed, Morton proceeded assert the 
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faith wliich he had displayed in the treaty with Monmouth, and 
the activo«part he had borne in the subsequent action. * 

“I imf not, gentlemen,” he said, “be fully able to go the 
lengths you desire, in assigning to those of my own religion the 
means of tyrannising over others ; but none shall go iarther in 
asserting our own lawful freedom. And I must needs aver, 
that had others been of my mind in counsel, or disposed to 
stand by my side in battle, we should this evening, instead ol 
being a defeated and discordant remnant, have sheathed our 
weapons in an useful and honourable peace, or brandished them 
triumphantly after a decisive victory.” 

He hath spoken the word,” said one of the assembly — “ he 
hath avowed his carnal self-seeking and Erastianism ; — ^let him 
die the death !” 

“ Peace yet again,” said Macbiiar, “ for I will try him fur- 
ther.— * Was it not by thy means that the malignant Evandale 
twice escaped from death and captivity ? Was it not through 
thee that Miles Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were 
saved from the edge of the sword 

“ I am proud to say, that you have spoken the truth in both 
instances,” replied Morton. 

“Lol you see!” said Macbriar — “again hath his mouth 
spoken it. — And didst thou not do this for the sake of a 

• Midiani t i sh woman, one of the spawn of prelacy, a toy with 
which the arch-enem/s trap is baited? Didst thou not do all 
this for the sake of Edith I^llenden ?” 

‘‘You tfre incapable,” answered Morton, boldly, “of appre- 
^ciating my feelings towards that young lady; but all that I 

* have done I would have done had she never existed.” 

“ Thou art a hardy rebd to the truth,” said another dark- 
brow’d man* “ And didst thou not so act, that, by conveying 
away the aged woman, Margaret Bellenden, her grand- 
chmghter, thou mightest thwart the wise and godly project of 
Jolm Balfour of Br^ey for bringing forth to battie Basil Olifant, 
wbOf hadvagreed to take the Md if he were insured possession of 
these women's worldly endowments ?” 

^ “1 never beard of sudisa scheme/’ said Morton, ‘^and there- 
fore I eould not ; thwart it..— But does your reUgion permit you 
to, Inke jmh <£»:iredita^le and immctfal modes of ibcndtmg?” 

“ Peace 1’^ sai^ Macbiiar, somewhat disconcerted j “ it is not 
for thee to in^ct tender professets, or to conetnie Ooyenant 
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oUigations. For the rest^ yon have acknowledged enough of 
sin and Sorrowful defection, to draw down defeat en a host, 
i(erc it as numerous os the sands on the seanshore. And it is 
our judgment, that we are not free to let you pass from us safe 
and in life, since Providence hath given you into our hands at 
the moment that we prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘What 
shall we say when Israel turueth their backs tefore their ene* 
miesl’ — Then earnest thou, delivered to us as it were by lot, 
that thou mightest suitain the punishment of one that hath 
wrought folly in Israel Therefore, mark my words. This is 
the Sabbath, and our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy 
blood upon this day ; but, when the twelfth hour shall strike, 
it is a token that thy time on earth hath run ! Wherefore im- 
prove thy span, for it flitteth fast away. — Seize on the prisoner, 
brethren, and take his weapon.** 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and so suddenly 
executed by those of the party who h^ gradually closed behind 
and around Morton, that he was overpowered, disarmed, and a 
horsegirth passed round his arms, before he could offer any 
effectual resistance. When this was accomplished, a dead and . 
stern silence took place. The fanatics ranged themselves around 
a large oaken table, placing Mortem amongst them bound and 
helpless, in such a manner as to be opposite to the clock which 
was to strike his knell. Food was pla^ before them, of which 
they offered their intended victim a share ; but, it w^ readily 
be believed, he had little appetite.* When this Was removed, 
the psurty resumed their devotions. Macbriar, whose fierce zeal 
did not perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt and eompunc- 
tiou, began to expostulate in prayer, as if to wring &om the 
Deity a signal that the bloody sacrifice they im)^)osed was an 
acceptable service. The eyes and ears of hk heairets wm!e 
anxiously strained as if to gain some sight or a 9 und whieii 
might 1^ converted or wreath into a type of ai^bation, and 
ever ^d ^n dark looks were turned on the dkd-plate 
the time^piece^ to ‘watch its progress towaids th# moment 
, execution. 

Morton's eye frequently iock the same course, with the sad 
Flection, that there ai^eaxed no possibilify of h^is life bmhg 
expanded beyoi^ the narrow segment which the had yet 
to travel on jj|isP%ircle until it arrived at the 
In his rellgicm, irith. a ^ustant imyieMii^ priudfile af hos^ifr^ 
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and the eeuse ot* conscioua izmocence, enabled him to pass 
through thij^ dreadful interval with less agitation .than he him- 
self could have expected, had the sitimtion been 'prophesied to* 
him. Yet there was a want of that eager and animating sense 
of right which supported him in similar circuinstances, when in 
the power of Olaverhouse. Then he was conscious, that, amid 
the spectators, were many who were lamenting his condition, 
and some w]j^o applauded his conduct* But now, among these 
psde^yed and ferocious zealots, whose Jmrdened brows were 
soon to be bent, not merely with indifference, but with triumph, 
upon his execution — without a friend to speak a kindly word, 
or give a look either of sympathy or encouragement — ^awaiting 
till the sword destined to slay him crept out of the scabbard 
gradually, and, as it were, by straw-breadths^ and condemned 
to drink the bitterness of death drop by drop, — it is no wonder 
that hia feelings were less composed th^ they had been on any 
fomer occaaicm of danger. His destined executioners, as he 
gazed around them, seemed to alter their forms and features, 
like spectres in a feverish dream ; their hgures became larger, 
and their faces mere disturbed ; and, as an excited imaginatiou 
pi’cdumiuated over the realities which his eyes received, he 
could have thought himself surroimded rather by a band of 
demons than of human beings ; the walls seemed to drop with 
blood, and the light tick of the dock thrilled (m his ear with 
such loud, painful distinctness, as if each soxmd were the prick 
of a bodkin inflicted on the naked nerve of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wavering while on the 
brink between this and the future world He made a strong 
Effort to compose himself to devotional exercises, and unequal, 
during that fearful strife of nature, to arrange his own thoughts 
into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively,, recourse to the 
petition fo| deliverance and for composure of spirit which is to 
be found in the Book Common Prayer the Church of 
ISng^a^,-*^Maclsn«r, whose flunily were of that persuadon, 
the wmd% which the unfortunate fflFisoner 
' pronouucM h^ aloud 

b^ this^” he said, hjs pale cheek Mndliag 
wUh sesentment^^^^W root out my .cQ]^ reluctance to his 
blood spilt* fie IS a prda^, who W sought the camp under 
the disguise i^f aiji^rastian,. and all, and more thim idi,^1hat has 
b^ of hinoaust needs be vedty. . fik bbod he on his 
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bead, the deceiver ! — ^let him go down io Topjiet, with the ill- 
rnumhl#! mass which he calls a prayer-book in his right hand !** 

* take up my song against him T’ exclaimed ^e maniac. 

As the sun went back on the dial ten degrees for intimating 
the recovery of holy Hezekiah, so shall it now go forward, that 
the wicked may be taken away from among the people, and the 
Covenant established in its purity.” 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of frenzy^ in order to 
anticipate the fatal moment by patting the index forward; 
and several of the party began to make ready their slaughter- 
weapons for immediate execution, when Mucklewrath’s hand 
was arrested by one of his companions. 

“ Hist !” he said — I hear a distant noise.” 

It is the rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” said one. 

“It is the sough of the wind among the bracken,” said 
another. 

“ It is the galloping of horse,” said Morton to himself, his 
sense of hearing render^ acute by the dreadful situation in which 
ho stood — God grant they may come as my deliverers I” 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more and mom 
distinct 

“ It is horse 1” cried Macbriar. “ Look out and descry who 
they are.” • 

“ Tlie enemy are upon us !” cried one, who had opened the*^ 
window in obe^ence to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard immediately 
, round the house, ^me rose to resist, and some to Escape ; the 
doors and windows were forced at once, and the red coats of the 
troopers appeai^ed in the apartm^t 

“ Have at the bloody rebds ! — Bemember Comet Grahame !” 
w^ shouted on every sida 

^ The lights were struck down, but the dubious glare of the 
i^bled them to oontinue the fray. Several pistol-shots 
were Qred ; the Whig who stood next to Morton received a 
as he was ndng, stumbled against the prisoner, Whom' h» hore 
down with his weight, and lay stretcbra above him a 
mmu This aoddent j^obably saved MofHhn fitsn the 
he mi^t o&mwise hhve received in so tlose a straggle, where 
dreams werMisdiarged and swo^d-blows given upmrds of 
‘dve minutes. 

^ the pdsonetilifel” exclaimed .the. video of 
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Olaverhouse ; Jook about for him, and despatch the whig dog 
who is groaningrthere.” • 

Both oitlers were executed. The groans of the woundocf 
man were silenced by a thrust with a rapier, and Morton, dis- 
encumbered of his weight, was speedily raised and in the arms 
of the faithful Cuddie, who blubbered for joy when he found 
that the blood with which his master was covered had not 
flowed fron^his own veins. A whisper in Morton’s ear, while 
his trusty follower relieved him from his bonds, explained the 
secret of the very timely appearance of the soldiers. 

“ I fell into Claverhouse’s party when I was seeking for some 
o’ our ain folk to help ye out o’ the hands of the whigs, sae 
being atween the deil and the deep sea, 1 e’en thought it best 
to bring him on wi’ me, for he’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk the 
night, and the mom’s a new day, and Lord Evandale awes ye a 
day in ba’arst ; and Monmouth gies quarter, the dragoons tell 
me, for the asking. Sae baud up your heart, an I’se warrant 
we’ll do a’ weel eneugh yet.”* 

* Note P. Note to Chapter Thirty-secoiuL 


CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD. 

• 

• Sound, so\md the clarion, fill the fife I 
To ^1 the sensual -world proclaim, 

, One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name. 

Akontmoub. 

Wbjbn the desperate aflray ceased, Olaverhouse commanded 
his soldiers to remove the dead bodies, to refresh themselves and 
. horsey and ]^epar0 for passi:^ the night at the farm-house, 
taii fox marching early in the ensuing morning. He then turned 
his attention to Morton, and there wi^ politeness, and even 
Undneas, in the manner im which he addres^ him. 

wpold have saved yourself from both sidei^ Mt. 
Marton, if you had honoured my eoimsd yesterday .mmlng 
with spn^ atte^^ft — ^But I reepect yom motives., are a 
{aispne^of- 1 r^ i^the disposal of the King and 0<m<^ buj: 
vou V • V 
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yon shall be treated with no incivility ; and 1 .will be satisfied 
with yohr parole that you will not attempt an escape’’ 

* When Morton had passed his word to that eS&st, Claver- 
house bowed civilly, and, turning away from him, call^ for his 
sergeant-mayor. — “How many prisoners, Halli&y, and how 
many killed ?” • 

“ Three killed in the house, sir, two cut down in the court, 
and one in the garden — six in aJl ; four prisoners.^’ o 

“Aimed or unanued>?” said Olaverhouse. 

“Three of them armed to the teeth," answered Halliday; 
“ one without arms — ^he seems to be a preacher.” 

“ Ay — ^the trumpeter to the long-eard rout, I suppose,” replied 
Claverhouse, glancing slightly round upon his victims ; “ 1 will 
talk with him to-morrow. Take the other three down to the 
yard, draw out two files, and fire upon them ; and, d’ye hear, 
make a memorandum in the orderly book of three rebels taken 
in arms and shot, with the date and name of the place — Drum- 
Bhinnel, 1 think, they call it. — Look after the preacher till 
tomorrow: as he was not armed, he must undergo a short 
examination. Or better, perhaps, take him before the Privy 
Council ; 1 think they should relieve me of a share of this dis> 
gusting drudgery. — ^Let Mr. Morton be civilly used, and see that 
tile men look well after their horses ; and let my groom wash 
Wildblood’s shoulder with some vinegar — ^the saddle has touched ^ 
him a little.” 

All these various orders, — ^for life and death, the securing of 
his prisoners, and the washing of his charger’s shoulder, — were 
given in the some unmoved and equable voice, of which no 
accent or tone intimated that the sp^er considered one direc- 
tion as of more importance than another. * 

The Camenonians, so lattiy about to be the willing agents of 
a bloody execution, were now themsdves to undergo it. They 
seemed prepared alike for either nor did any of thmn 

show the least sign of fear, when ordered to leave the room for 
the purpose of meeting instant death. Tlmir severe eutimsiaem 
sustain^ them in t^t dreadfhl moment, and they departed 
with a finn look and in silence, excepting that one th^^ ^ 
he left the aportment,^ looked C^verhonse full in the &cd, wd 
pronounced, with a stem and steady vdee^--^“hKi»diief |diaH 
haunt the manT’ to which Qrahaminji^ by 

a smite of contempt. ^ 
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They had na ^oner left the room th^ Olaverhoiisj^ applied 
himself to some food, which one or two of his party had hastily 
provided, and invited Morton to follow his example, observing, 
it had been a busy day for them both. Morton declined eating ; 
for the sudden change of circumstances — the transition from the 
verge of the grave to a prospect of life, had occasioned a diz^ 
revulsion in his i^hole system. But the same confused sensa- 
tion was aeeompanied by a burning thirst, and he expressed his 
wish to drink. * - • 

“ I will pledge you, with all my heart,” said Claverhouse ; 

for here is a black jack full of de, and good it must be, if 
there be good in the country, for the whigs never miss to find 
it out. — ^My service to you, Mr. Morton,” he said, filling one 
horn of ale for himself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about to drink, 
when the discharge of carabines beneath the window, followed 
by a deq) and hollow groan, repeated twice or thrice, and more 
faint at each interval, announced the fate of the three men who 
had just left them. Morton shuddered, and set down the un- 
* tast^ cup. * 

‘^You are but young in these matters, Mr. Morton,” said 
Claverhouse, affceo: he had very composedly finished his draught ; 

“ and 1 do not think the worse of you as a young soldier for 
appearing to feel them acutely. But habit, duty, and necessity, 
reconcile men to everything.” 

I trust,” said Morton, ** they will never reconcile me to such 
scenes as thesa” 

‘^You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse in reply, 

** that, in the beginning of my militaiy career, 1 had as much 
aversion to seeing blood spilt as ever man Mt — ^it seemed to me 
to be wrung from my own heart ; and yet, if you trust one of 
those wh% fellows, he will tell you 1 drink a warm cup of it 
every morning before 1 breakfEist* But in truth, Mr. Morton, 
wl^ ehouM we care so much for death, light upon us or around 
us whenever it ma^ ¥ Men die daily — ^not a tolls the hour 

bMt it is the death-note of sdme one or others and why hesitate • 
to shorten the s|)an of otlmrjB, or take over^anxious care te pro- 
long our own? It is aU^alotteiy.----^"^ the hour of midnight 

, * The anther |b unoertain whstfaer this was ever jaaid ^ <]^Verhouae. 
Bui itWrae eni:iienil|Pepori^ of Sk Boheri of Lag^ of the 

pereeeutbw^lhat a eufr of wine placed in his hand tamed to' clotted blood. 
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oame, you were to die— it has struck, you alive and safe, 
and theliot has fallen on those fellows who were to murder you. 
It is not the expiring pang that is worth thinking of {n an event 
that must happen one day, and may befall us on any given 
moment — ^it is the memoiy which the soldier leaves behind him, 
like the long train of light that follows the sunken sun — ^that is 
all which is worth caring for, which distingajBhes the death of 
the brave or the ignoMe. When I think of death, Mr. Morton, 
as a thing worth thinking of, it is in the hope- of pressing one 
day some well-fought and hard-won field of battle, and dying 
with the shout of victory in my ear — that would be worth dying 
for, and more, it would be worth having lived for !” 

At the moment when Grahame delivered these sentiments, his 
eye glancing with the martial enthusiasm which formed such a 
prominent feainre in his character, a gory figure, which seemed 
to rise out of the floor of the apartment, stood upright before 
him, and presented the wild person and hideous features of the 
maniac so often mentioned. His face, where it was not covered 
with blood-streaks, was ghastly pale, for the hand of death was 
on him. He bent upon Olaverhouse eyes, in* which the gr^ ' 
light of insanity still twinkled, though just about to flit for ever, 
and exclaimed, with his usual wildness of ejaculation, ^'Wilt 
thou trust in thy bow and in thy spear, in thy steed and in thy 
baimer? And shiJl not God visit thee for innocent blood 
Wilt thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy courage, and in thy 
might f And shall not the Lord' judge thee^^Behold, the 
princes, for whom thou hast sold thy sold to the destroyer, shall 
be removed &om their place, and banished to other lands, and , 
their names diall be a desolation, and an astonishment, and a 
hissing, and a curse. And thou, who hast partaken of the 
mne-cup of fiiiy, and hast been drunken and mad because 
thereof, the wish of thy heart shall be granted to thy loss, and 
the hope of thine own pride shall destroy thee. I summon thee, 
John Grahame, to ie^pear before the tribunal of God, to andwmr 
for this innocent blo^, and the seas besides which thou hast 
shed.” 

: He drew his right hand across his» bleeding fkee^ and held fif 
up to heaven as he utter^ these words, ^kh hs q)oke Vely 
lo^d, and added more faintly/ How long, 0 Lori^ hoty and 
dost liBSa not jttdge and avenge the Uoo^f thy saints Pr 

As he uttc^ word, Im fell backwards witho^^ an 
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attempt to savp himeelf, and was a dead man ere his head 
tOuch^ floor. * 

Morton* was much shocked at this extraordinary scene, and 
the prophecy of the dying man, which tallied so strangely with 
the wish which Claverhouse h^ just expressed ; and he often 
thought of it afterwards when thfit wish seemed to be accom- 
plished. Two 0 ^ the dragoons who were in the apartment, 
hardened a^ they were, and accustomed to such scenes, showed 
great consternation at the sudden apparition, the event, and the 
words which preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At 
the first instant of Mucklewrath’s appearance, he had put his 
hand to his pistol, but on seeing the situation of the wounded 
wretch, he immediately withdrew it, and listened with great 
composure to his dying exclamation. 

)/^en he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an unconcerned 
tone of voice — ‘‘How came the fellow here*? — Speak, you 
staring fool V he added, addressing the nearest dragoon, “ unless 
you would have me think you such a poltroon as to fear a 
dying man.” 

The dragoon ^crossed himself, and replied with a faltering 
voice, “Tlmt the dead fellow had escaped their notice when 
they removed the other bodies, as he chanced to have fallen 
where a doak or two had been flung aside, and covered him.” 

“ Take him away now^ then,* you gaping idiot, and see that 
he does not bite you, to put an old proverb to shame. — This 
is a new incident, Mr. Morton, that dead men should rise 
and push us from our stools. 1 must see that my blackguards 
grind their swords sharper ; they used not to do their work so 
dovenly. — But we have h^ a busy day ; they are tired, and 
their blades blunted wiHi their bloody work ; and 1 suppose 
you, Mr. Morton, as well as 1, are well disposed for a few 
hours* repose^’* 

So saying, he yawned, and taking a candle which a soldier 
had pla^ ready^ salut^ Morton courteously, and walked to 
the aparlanent which had been prepared for him. 

Morton was also accommodate, for the evening^ wiih a 
ft^parate. room. Being left alone, first occupation was the 
tetaming thanks to Heaven for redeeming him fiom danger, 
even the iustrumentalily of those who mmed 

dangerous ^meu^; he also siiui^y f(^ the Divine 

^ essistanoe in .gcudi% his course tliiM wUeh hdd out 
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80 mmy daaigers and so many errors. And ba\dng thus poured 
out his ipirit in prayer before the Great Being who ^ve it, he 
betook himself to the repose which ho so much requir^. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Cf 

The charge is prepared, the laaryers are met, 

The judges all ranged — a terrible show ! 

BeGOAB'S OPEEi\.. 

So deep was the slumber which succeeded the agitation and 
embarrassment of the preceding day, that Morton hardly knew 
where he was when it was broken by the tramp of horses, the 
hoarse voice of men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blowing 
the r6yeill4. The sergeant-msyor immediately afterwards came 
to summon him, which he did in a very respectful manner, 
saying the General (for Olaverhouse now held that rank) hoped 
for the pleasure of his company upon the road« In some situar 
tions an intimation is a command, and Morton considered that 
the present occasion was one of these. He waited upon ClaVer- 
house as speedily as he could, found his own horse saddled for 
his use, and Cuddie in attendance. Both were deprived their ' 
firearms, though th^ seemed, otherwise, rather to make part 
of the troop than of the prisoners ; and Morton was permitted 
to retain 1^ sword, the wearing which was, in those days, the 
disting^hing mark of a gentleman. Olaverhouse seemed also 
to take pleasure in riding beside him, in conversing with hiiUf 
and in cemfounding his ideas when he attempted to appreciate 
his real character. The gentleness and urbanity of that officer’s 
general manners, the high and chivalrous sentiments of mSittuy 
devotion which he occasionally expressed, his deep and accurate 
indght into the human bosom, demanded at once the approba- 
tion and the w<md6r of those who oonveiiaed with him ; whSe, 
on the other hand, his cold indiffierence to military violence and 
^lelfy seemed altogether inconsistent with the sodal. and eYen 
^xnirahle qualities which he displayed. Merton cimld not Mp^ 
ih his heatt. contrasting him with Balfoiir of JENiriey ; and. so 
deeply didtne idea impress him, that he .dropti^:a hint of it as . 
th^ rodo togethm^ come distance &em the tiri^. ' 
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“You are right,” said Olaverhouse, with a smile — “you are 
veiy right. We are both fanatics ; but there is jsome distiuction 
between l^e fanatidsm of honour and that of dark and sullen 
superstition.” 

“ Yet you both shed blood without mercy or remorse,” said 
Morton, who could not suppress his feelings. 

“ Surely,” said Olaverhouse, with the same composure; “but 
of what kijd ? — There is a difference, I trust, between the blood 
of learned and reverend prelates and sclmlars, of gallant soldiers 
and noble gentlemen, and the red pudme that stagnates in the 
veins of psalm-singing mechanics, crack-brained demagogues, 
and silly boors ; — some distinction, in short, between spilling a 
flask of generous wine, and dashing down a can full of base 
muddy ale V* 

“ Your distinction is too nice for my comprehension,” replied 
Morton. “ God gives every spark of life — that of the peasant 
as well as of the prince; and those wh<^ destroy his work 
recklessly or causelessly, must answer in either case. What 
right, for example, have I to General Grahame^s protection now, 
more than when I first met himi” 

“And narrowly escaped the consequences, you wpuld say?” 
answered Olaverhouse. “Why, I will answer you frankly. 
Then 1 thought I had to do with the son of an old roundheaded 
, rebel, and the nephew of a sordid Presbyterian laird; now 1 
know your points better, and there is that about you which I 
respect in an enemy ae much as 1 like in a friend. I have 
learned a -good deal concemmg you since our first meeting, and 
I trust that you have found that my construction of the in- 
formation has not been imfavourable to you.” 

“But yet,” sai4 Morton 

f But yet,” interrupted Grahame, taking up the word, “you 
woidd say, you ^yere the same when I first met you that you 
are now? True.; but then, hew could 1 know that? thought 
, by the hf, even my reluctance to suspend your execution may 
shaw 7<>u how high your aUfliries stood m xny estimation,” 

“ Do j^u e3^)ect, €leam!^” said Morton, “ that I ought to be 
•jk^cularly gratefrd for such a mark of your esteem * 

Poh I pbh I yw.are* oitical,” .returned Cflaymhouse. “ I 
tell you I .^ought you a diflfer^t sort of a persofi. , Did you 
ever.xeadrProis^l^ : 

. “ Ko,”\^ !hIorton*s answer. . I . 
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have luklf a mind/’ sidd Olayerhouse, **J;o contrive you 
ahoidd iiave six montha* imprisonment in order to pjrocure you 
tibat pleasure. His chapters inspire me with more tothusiasm 
than even poetry itself. And the noble canon, with what true 
chivalrous feeling he confines Ms beautiful ercpressions of sorrow 
to the death of the gallant and high-bred kni^t, of whom it 
was a pity to see the fall, such was his loyalty to his king, pure 
faith to his religion, hardihood towards his enemy, ^and fidelily 
to his lady-love ! — ^Ah,cbenedicite ! how he will mourn over the 
fall of such a pearLof knighthood, be it on the side he happens 
to favour, or on the other. But, truly, for sweeping from the 
face of the earth some few hundreds of villain churls, who are 
bom but to plough it, the high-bom and inquisitive historian 
has marvellous little sympathy — ^as little, or less, perhaps, than 
John Grahame of Olaverhouse.” 

There is one ploughman in your possession, General, for 
whom,” said Morton, “in despite of the contempt in which 
you hold a profession which some philosophers have considered 
ns useful as that of a soldier, 1 would humbly request youi 
favour.” 

“ You mean,” said Olaverhouse, looking at a memorandum- 
book, “ one Hatherick— Hedderick — or — or — Headrigg. Ay, 
Cuthb^, or Cuddie He^igg — ^here I have him. 0, never 
^lar him, if he will bo but tractable. The ladies of Tillietudlem 
made interest with me on his account some time ago. He is to 
many their waiting-maid, I thinks He will be aUowed to slip 
off eaery, unless his obstinacy spoils his good fortune/' 

“He has no ambition to be a martyr, 1 bdlieve,” said 
Morton. 

“’Tis the better for him,” said Glaverhouse. “But, besides, 
although the. fellow had more to answ^ for, I should stand 
hte friend, for the sake of the blundering gallantry which threw 
him into the midst of our ranks last night, when seeking 
asristwce fi>r you. 1 never desert any man who trusts me wi& 
sudi implicit ccmfidenoe. But, to dM sincerely with yo% he 
has long Ijeen in our eye. Hme, HaDiday, bring me up Ihe 
b}ack book.” « ' _ " 

sergwit, having committed to his commander tins 
otUineus re^gd the dintffected, iriiich wras limhged in al{^ 
berical ordi^ Claverhouse, turning over the levels as he^rode 
on/ began to tetA u^es as they occurred. \ - 
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Gumbleguinption, a minister, aged 50, indulged, close, sly, 
and so forth — Pooh! pooh! — He — He — I ha^e him* here — 
Heathercat*; outlawed — a preacher — a zealous Oameronian — • 
ke^ a conventicle among the Campsie HiUa — Tush ! — Oh, 
here is Headrigg — Guthb^j his mother a bitter puritan — 
himself a simple fellow — ^like to be forward in action, but of no 
genius for plots-^moie for the hand than the head, and might 

be drawn the right side, but for his attachment to” 

(Here Olaverhouse looked at Morton, aqd then shut the book 
and changed his tone.) Faithful and true are words never 
thrown away upon me, Mr. Morton. You may depend on the 
young man’s safety.” 

“Does it not revolt a mind like yours,” said Morton, “to 
follow a system which is to be supported by such minute 
inquiries after obscure individuals?” 

“ You do not suppose we take the troulde ?” said the General, 
haughtily. “ The curates, for their own sakus, willingly collect 
all these materials for their own regulation in each parish ; — 
they know best the black sheep of the flock. I have had your 
picture for three years.” 

“Indeed!” replied Morton. “Will you favour me by im- 
parting it?” 

“Willingly,” said Olaverhouse j “it can signify little, for 
-you cannot avenge yourself on the curate, as you will prol^bly^ 
leave Scotland for some time.” 

This was spoken in an Indifferent tone. Morton felt 'an 
involuntafy shudder at hearing words which’ implied a banish- 
ment from his native land ; — but ere be answered, Glaverhouse 
*proceeded to read, “ Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, Colonel 
of horse for the ^ttish Parliament, nephew and apparmit heir 
of Morton of Milnwood — ^imperfectly educated, but with spirit 
beyond his years-^exceUent at all exercises — indifferent to forms 
of but seems to indine to the Presbyterian— has high- 

flown a^d dangerous notions about liberty of thought and 
speech, and hovers between a latitudinarian and an mithusiast. 
Much admired and followed 1^ the youth of his own age — 
tttodesiv fluiet, and unassi$ming in. maimer, but in his heart 
pecttliad bold , aM intractable. He is-^ — Here fbObw three 
red, crosses^ Mr^ Mortem, which signify triply dangerous. You 
s^ how important a person you — But^, wbati does this 
tdlow'^wmart?” * . : i I 
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A horaemaa rode up as he spoke^ and gave letter., Olaver* 
house glanced it over, laugh^ scomiully, hade ^im tell his 
master to send his prisoners to Edinburgh, for there was no 
answer ; and, as the man turned back, said contemptuously to 
Morton — “ Here is an ally of yourS deserted from you, or rather, 

I should say, an ally of your good friend Burl^jK-^Hear how he 
sets forth — ‘ Dear Sir* (I wonder when we were such intimates), 
^may it please your Excellency to accept my humb^ oongratular 
tions on the victoiy^,* — hum — hum — 'blessed his Jd«gesty*s 
army. T pray you to understand I have my people imder 
arms to take and intercept all fugitives, and have already 
several prisoners,’ and so forth. Subscribed Basil Olifant — 
You know the fellow by name, I suppose V* 

"A relative of Lady Margaret J^enden,” replied Moi;j»n, 
“is he not'?” 

“Ay,” replied Grahame, “and heir-male of her father’s 
family, though a distant one, and moreover a suitor to the fair 
Edith, though discarded as an unworthy one ; but, above all, a 
devoted admirer of the estate of Tillietudlem, and all thereunto 
belonging.” 

“ He takes an ill mode of recommending himself,” said Mor- 
ton, suppressing his feelings, “to the family at TilUetudlem, by 
corresponding with our unhappy party.” 

“Oh, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan with any. 
maul” replied Claverhouse. “He was displea^ with the 
Government, because they would not overturn iu his favohr a 
settlement of the late Eul of Torwood, by which his lordship 
gave his own estate to his own daughter; he was displeased 
with Lady Margaret, because she avowed no desire Jbr his 
alliance, and with the pretty Edith, beciuise she did not like 
his tall ungainly person. So he held a dose correspondence 
with Burley, and raised his followers with the purpose of 
hdping him, provided always he needed no hdp,T-that is,, if 
you had beat us yesterday. And now the rascal pretends be 
was all the while proposing the Eing^s service, an^ ai#tt I 
know, ih^ Ooundl wffl receive his pretext for eunent ooin,. for 
he knows how to make friends among thauir-rand a dossivf^ops 
of poor vagabond frmatics vnSl be sh<^, or bsoged, 
canning sc^drel lies hid miet the douhlc dpak of loydty, 
wdl lined^tb the fox-fur of hypocrisy*" . > * * * ; , - - 

, With conversat^ on this and oths^ th^ beguiled- 
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the way, Olaverhpuse all the while speakiog with great frankness 
to Morton, |uid toting him rather as a Mend and coiftpanion 
than as a prisoner; so that, howeyer uncertain of his fate, the* 
hours he passed in the com^ny of this remarkable man were 
so much l^htoed by the varied play of his imagination, and 
the depth of his knowledge of human nature, that since the 
period of &is becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved him 
at once froi% the cares of his doubtful and dangerous station 
among the insurgents, and from the coni^uences of their sus- 
picious resentment, his hours flowed on less anxiously than at 
any time since his having commenced actor in public life. He 
was now, with resx)ect to his fortune, like a rider who has flung 
his reins on the horse’s neck, and, while he abandoned Himself 
to circumstances, was at least relieved from the task of attempt- 
ing to direct them. In this mood he journeyed on, the number 
of his companions being continually augmented by detached 
parties of horse who came in from every quarter of the country, 
bringing with them, for the most part, the unfortimate persons 
who had. fallen into their power. At length they approached 
Edinburgh. • 

Our Oouncil,” said Olaverhouse, ** being resolved, I suppose, 
to testify* by their present exultation the extent of their former 
terror, have decreed a kind of triumphal entry to us victors 
and our captives ; but as I do not quite approve the taste of it, 

1 am willing to avoid my own part in ^e show, and, at the 
same time, to save you from youxs,” 

Eo sayi]^ he gave up the command of the forces to Allan, 
(now a lientenantrOolonel), and, turning his horse into a by- 
tane, rode into the oily privately, accompanied by Morton and 
two or three servants. When Olaverhouse arrived at the 
quarters which he usually occupied in the Canongate, he 
assigned to his prisoner a small apartment, with an intimatiou 
that his parole confined him to it for the present. 

After quarter of ah hour spent in scflitaiy musing on 

the strange yidssitades of bis late the attention of Morton 
was summoned to the window by'a great noise in the street 
beneatfL Trumpets, diuipui, and l^ttledrums, contended in 
noise With the dtquts of a numerous rablfle, and apprised him 
that the royal cavalry wmW passing in the t4nm]^al attitude 
which* QtaterhopsC bad mentioned the the 

dty, attend by their guard of halberts, had met the victors 
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with their wdcome at the gate of the oity, a^d now preceded 
them A a part of the procession. The next object was two 
^^heads borne upon pikes; and before each bloody head were 
carried the hands of the dismembered snfRsrers, wMch were, by 
the brutal modreiy of those who bore them, often approached 
towards each other as if in the attitude of exhortation or prayer. 
These bloody trophies belonged to two preachers who had 
fallen at Bothwell Bridge. After them came a (ssrt led by the 
executioner’s assistant, in which were placed Macbriar and other 
two prisoner, who seemed of the same profession. They were 
bareheaded, and strongly bound, yet looked around them with 
an aif rather of triumph than dismay, and appeared in no 
respect moyed. either by the fate of their companions, of which 
the bloody eyidences were carried before them, or by dread of 
their own approadiing execution, which these preliminaries so 
plainly Indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus held up to public infamy and 
derision, came a body of horse, brandisbrng their broadswords, 
and filling the wide street with acclamations, which were 
answered by the tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, 
who, in eyery considerable town, are too happy in being per- 
mitted to huzza for anything whateyer which calk th^ together. 
In the rear of these troops came the main body of Ihe 
prisoners, at the head of whom were some of their leaders, who' 
were treated with eyery circumstance of inyentiye mockery and 
insult. Seyeral were placed on horseback with th^ to 
the animal’B tail ; others were chained to long bm 6f iron, 
whidi they were obliged to support in their hands, like the 
galley-slayes in Spmn when tauy^ng to the port where they 
are to be put on shipboard. The heads of others who had 
Allen we^ borne in triumph before the surriyots, some on 
pikes and halberds, some in sacks, bearing the names of the 
slaughtered persons labelled on the outside. Such were the 
objedis who headed the ghastly procession, who seem^ as 
^fectuall^ doomed to death as if they wore the 8(mhindih8 of 
the condemned heretics in an auto^fe* 

* David Hiudutcm of RothiUet, who Wotindod and made prisonorln 

tibo akiriidsh of AlrVMoss, A whkh tho cdebtated OttnHsaa 
enuring Etohoigh, "by order of the Qoundik leeolTed Igr the ELagiiBtratiOa 
at the WatR^te^ and set on a hoxae’s hare back withl^ Ace to ^iai], 
and the other thiW hdd on a goad of mm, and eani<^ up the str^ 3lr. 

{ C^rieron'a head helulf^ a hafi»^ hofore tl^ 
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Behind them ({ame on the nameless crowd to the number of 
several hiu^dreds,* some retaining under their misfortunes a 
sense of cdhfidenoe in the cause for which they suffered 
tivity^ and were about to give a still more bloody testimony ; 
others seemed pale, dispirit^, defected, questioning in their own 
minds tlieir prudence in espousing a cause which Providence 
seemed .to have disowned, and, looking about for some avenue 
through whigh they might escape from the consequences of thmr 
rashness. Others th^e were who seemedainoapable of forming 
an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining either hope, confi- 
dence, or fear, but who, foaming with thirst and &tigue, 
trumbled along like over-driven oxen, lost to everything but their 
present sense of wretchedness, and without having any distinct 
idea whether they were led to the shambles or to the pasture. 
These unfortunate men were guarded on each hand hy troopers, 
and behind them came the main body of the cavalry, whose 
military music resounded back from the hign houses on each 
side of the street, and mingled with their own songs of jubilee 
and triumph, and the wild shouts of the rabble. 

Morton felt himself heart-sick while he gazed on the dismal 
spectacle, and recognised in the bloody heads, and still more 
miserable and agonised features of the living sufferers, faces 
which had been familiar to him during the brief insurrection. 
•He sunk down in a chair in a bewildered and stupified state, 
firom which he was awakened by the voice of Ouddie. 

''Lord foigie us, sirl” said the poor fellow, — ^his teeth chat- 
tering like a pair of nut-crackers, his hair erect like boars’ 
bristles, and his face as pale as that of a corpse — " Lord foigie 
ds, sir I we maun instantly gang before the Council 1^0 Lord ! 
what, made them send for a puir bodie like me, sac mony 
braw lords and gentles? — and there’s my mither come on the 
lang tramp frae Glasgow to see to gar me testify, as she oa’s 
it, that is to say, oorffess and be hanged ; but deil tak me if 
they mak idc a guse o’ Cuddle, if I can do better. But here’s 
OlaveEhouse hizo^' — the Lord preserve and forgie us, I say 
ancemairt’7 

Yon must immediately^ attend the Council, Mr* Morton,” 
€^d Gteferhouse, who entei^ while Caddie spoke. And your 
seirvant must go with you;. You need be under no apprdlien- 
sion for the consequenoes to yourself persdnalfy. t warn 
you that you wilt s^ something t^at will give you xnuch pain, 
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and from wliich I would willingly have 8ay<j|d you* if I had 
posseesid the power. My carriage waits us—^haU go 
' It will be readily supposed that Morton did not venture to 
dispute this invitation, however unpleasant. He rose and 
accompanied Olaverhouse. 

“I must apprise you,” said the latter, as he led the way 
down stairs, “that you will get off cheap; and so will your 
servant, provided he can keep Ms tongue quiet.” n 

Cuddle caught thear:^ last words, to his exceeding joy. 

“ Deil a fear o* me,” said he, “ an my mither disna pit her 
finger in the pie.” 

At that moment his shoulder was seized by old Mause, who 
had contrived to thrust herself forward into the lobby of the 
apartment. 

“ 0, hinny, hinny !” said she to Ouddie, hanging upon his 
neck, “ glad and proud, and sorry and humbled am I, a* in ane 
and the same instant, to see my bairn ganging to testify for the 
truth gloriously with his mouth in Council, as he did with his 
weapon in the field !”. 

“ Whisht, whisht, mither i” cried Ouddie, impatiently, “ Od, 
ye daft wife, is this a time to speak o’ thae th^gs 1 I tell ye 
ril testify naething eithw ae gate or another. I hae spoken to 
Mr. Poundtext, and I’ll tak the declaration, or whate’er they 
ca’ it, and we’re a’ to win free off if we do that — he’s gotten' 
life for himsell and a! his folk, and that’s a minister for my siller ; 
1 like nane o’ your sermons that end in a psalm at the Grass- 
market”^ 

“ 0 Caddie, man, laith wad 1 be they sold hurt ye,” said old 
Mause, divided grievously between the safety of her son’s soul 
and that of bis b^y ; but mind, my bonny bito, ye hae battled 
for the faith, and diima let the ^ead o’ losing mreature-oomforts 
withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” 

“ Hont tout, mifher,” replied Caddie, “ I hae fought e’en ower 
muckle already, and, to speak plain, I’m wearied o’ the trade. 
P hae swagger^ wi’ a* arms, and muskets, and pistob, 
buff€oat8,'and bandoliers, lang enough, and 1 l&e the j^eugh- 
^paidle a hantle 1 ken naetfai^ sold gar aman> fi^t 
(that’s to say, when he’s no angry), by and out^aken ti&e dr^ 
o’ being l||[|fiS^ or hilled if he turns back.” > 

“ Butj iny dear Caddie/’ contintied the Haiuse, 

* When the place of paimc sxeeiitica^ ' - . / ' . 
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“ your bridal garment — Oh, hiimy, dinna sully the marriage 
garment • 

** Awa, awa, mither,** replied Ouddie ; “dinna ye see the folks ' 
waiting for me ? — Never fear me — I ken how to turn this far 
better than ye do — ^for ye*re bleezing awa about marriage, and 
the job is how we are to win by hanging.” 

^ saying, he extricated himself out of his mother’s embraces, 
and request^ the soldiers who took him in charge to conduct 
him to the place of examination without delay. He had l)een 
already preceded by Olaverhouse and Morton. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 

My native land, good night ! 

Loiio Byrom. 

Jhr Privy Council of Scotland, in whom the practice since the 
union of the crowns vested great judicial powers, as well as the 
general superintendence of the executive department, was met 
in the ancient dark Gothic room adjoining to the house of Porliar 
ment in Edinburgh, when General Qiah^e entered and took his 
place amongMi the members at the council-table. 

“ You have brought us a leash of game to-day, General,” said 
a nobleman' of high place amongst them. “ Here is a craven to 
confess — a cock of the game to stand at bay — and what shall I 
call the third, General V* 

“ Without fhrther metj^hor, I will entreat your Grace to call 
him a persoii in whom I am specially interested,” replied Claver- 
house. 

“.And a whig into the bargain 1” said the nobleman, lolling 
out a tongue which was times too big for his mouth, and 
accommo^ii^g h£s coarse features to a sneer, to which they 
seemed to be familiar. 

•-•“Yes, please your Graje, a whig; as your Grace was in 
ld41,” relied Clav<^hoiu^, with his umial appeanmce of im- 
perturbable civility, 

“ He hae gutters, I think, my LordiHuke,^^ said one of the 
Privy Oouiu^oit. 
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** Ay, ay/* returned the Duke, laughing ; “ there's no speaking 
to him^ince Drumclog — But come, bring in Ihe pri^ners ; and 
*'do you, Mr. Clerk, re^ the record.” 

Ibe clerk read forth a bond, in which Qenerel GrahamC of 
Olaverhouse and Lord Evandale entered themselyes securities, 
that Henry Morton, younger of Milnwood, shottld go abroad and 
remain in foreign psuts, until his Majesty’s pleasure was further 
known, in respect of the said Henry Morton’s accession to the 
late rebellion, and tbSit under penalty of life and limb to the 
said Henry Morton, and of ten thousand marks to each of his 
securities. 

“ Do you accept of the King’s mercy upon these terms, Mr. 
Morton V* said the Duke of Lauderdale, who presided in the 
Council. 

“ r have no other choice, my lord,” replied Morton. 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in the circum- 
stances of his case, it was impossible for him to have escaped 
more easily. Macbriar, who was at the same instant brought 
to the foot of the council-table, bound upoir a chair, for hist 
weakness prevented him from standing, beheld Morton in the act 
of what he accounted apostasy. 

** He hath summed his defection by owning the carnal power 
of the tyrant !” he exclaimed, with a deep groan — A fallen 
star ! — a Mien sto !” 

** Hold your peace, sir,” said the Duke, *‘and keep your ain 
breath to cool your ain porridge — ye’ll find them scalding hot, 
I promise you. — Call in the other fellow, who has some common 
sense. One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes first.” 

Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under tfie guard of two 
halbmdiers, and placed beside Macbriar at the fxit cf the tabla 
The poor fellow cast a piteous look around him, in which were 
mingled awe for the great men in whose presence he stood^ and 
eompassian for his fellow-suffimrs, with no small fear of the p^- 
sonal consequences which impended over hinui^. He made his 
clownish, obeisances with a double portion of reverence, and then 
awaited the openiim of the awful scque. ^ ‘ 

W^e you at the battle of Bothwdl was the ibst 

: question J^ich was thundered in his ears. . ^ 

: Cuddie meditated a denial, but had MM enouigfa,* up<»i 
reflection, to disoaver that the truth mold hb too str^ fyf 
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him; so he repU^, with true OaledoniaQ indirectness of re- 
sponse, I'll no say but it may be possible that I might lAe been 
there." 

“ Answer directly, you knave — ^yes, or no ? — ^You know you 
were there.” 

** It's no for me to contradict your Lordship's Grace’s honour,” 
said Ouddie. 

“ Once m^re, sir, were you there 1 — yes, or no ?” said the 
Duke impatientiy. • 

Dear stir,” again replied Ouddie, “ how can ane mind pre- 
ceesdy where they hae been a’ the days o' their life 1” 

“ Speak out, you scoundrd,” said General Dalzell, ** or I'll 
dash your teeth out with my dudgeon-haft ! — Do you think we 
can stand heie all day to be turning and dodging with you like 
greyhounds after a hare 1'** 

Aweel, then,” said Ouddie, since naething else will please 
ye, write down that I canna deny but I was there.” 

Well, sir,” said the Duke, and do you think that the rising 
upon that occasion was rebellion or not ?” 

** I'm no just free to gie my opinion, stir,” said the cautious 
captive, “ on what might cost my neck ; but I doubt it will be 
very little better.” 

« Better than what 1” 

''Just than rebellion, as your honour ca's it,” replied Ouddie. 

"Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purpose,” replied his 
Grace. " And are you content to accept of the King's pardon 
for your guilt as a rebel, and to keep the church, and pray for 
theKi^r 

" BUthely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Ouddie ; “ and 
drink ins he^th into the bargain, when the ale's gude.” 

"Slgadl” said the Duke, "this is a hea^ cock. — ^What 
brought you into such a scra]^, mine honest Mend 1” 

" Jiist ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, "and a daft 
auld jade of a mith^, wi’ reve^nce to your Grace's honour.” 

" Why, God-a-merty, my Mend,” replied the Duk^ " take care 

Gteneial U; said to have rtiuck one of the captive whSge, when 
under iduuniiiation, ^th the hilf of his sabre, so that the blood gamed oat. 
The protobatidn for this iinmiuil]r violence was, that the prisoner had called 
the &ree veteran " a Moscovv beast, who to roast men.” Djdsellhad 
been' long In the Russian service, whi<di in these days/waa iu:| school of 
hoa^ity, * \ 


vot. V* 
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of ba^advice another time ; I think you ar^not likely to com- 
mit treason on your own score. — Make out his free^ardon, and 
' bring forward the rogue in the chair.” 

Macbriar waa then moved forward to the post of examina- 
tion, 

‘‘ Were you at the battle of Bothwell Bridge V* was, in like 
manner, demanded of him. 

I was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and resolute tone. 

“ Were you armed^” 

“ I was not — went in my calling as a preacher of God*s 
word, to encourage them that drew the sword in His cause.” 

‘‘ In other words, to aid and abet the rebels ?” said the Duke. 

‘‘ Thou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Well, then,” continued the interrogator, let us know if you 
saw John Balfour of Burley among the party ? — presume you 
know him 

“ I bless God that I do know him,” replied Macbriar ; “ he 
is a zealous and a sincere Christian.” 

And when and where did you last see this pious person- 
age 1” was the query which immediately followed. 

1 am here to answer for myself,” said Macbriar, in the same 
dauntless manner, and not to endanger others.” 

“ We shall know,” said Dalzell, how to make you find your 
tongue.” 

*'lf you can make him fancy himself in a conventicle,” 
answered Lauderdale, *‘he will find it without you. — Come, 
laddie, speak while the play is good — you’re too young to bear 
the burden will be laid on you else.” 

“ I defy you,” retorted Macbriar. This has not been the 
first of my imprisonments or of my sufierings ; and, young as 1 
may be, I have lived long enough to know how to when 1 
am called upon.” 

Ay, but there are some things which must go before an 
easy death, if you continue obstinate,” said Lauderdale, and 
rung a small silver bell which was placed before him on 
table. • . . 

A dark erimscHi curtain, wMdieeovered a sort of niohe^' Or 
Gothic iecm li^the wall, rose at the si^ppial, and displayed 
public exeMqner, a tail, grim, and hideous num, having an 
^eh tifole b^ore hini, on whidi lay thunodH^ews, and an 
uou case, called the^Boottish boot^ used in those tyrimnicd days 
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to : torture accused persons. Morton, who was unprep^ed for 
thb ghaatlyjapparition, started when the curtain arose, but Mao- , 
briar’s nerves were more firm. He gazed upon the horrible 
apparatus with much composure ; and if a touch of nature called 
th^e blood from his cheek for a second, resolution sent it back to 
his brow with greater energy. 

** Do you know who that man is V* said Lauderdale, in a low, 
stem voice, fimost sinking into a whisper. 

He is, I suppose,” replied Macbriar, the infamous execu- 
tioner of your bloodthirsty commands upon the persons of God’s 
people. He and you are equally beneath my regard; and, 1 
bless Gbd, I no more fear what he can inflict tlm what you 
can command. Flesh and blood may shrink under the sufler 
ings you can doom me to, and poor frail nature may shed tears, 
or send forth cries; but I trust my soul is anchored *firmly on 
the rock of ages.” 

** Do your duty,” said the Duke to the executioner. 

The fdlow advanced, and asked, with a harsh and discordant 
voice, upon which of the prisoner’s limbs he should first employ 
his engine. 

** Let him choose for himself,” said the Duke ; “ I should like 
to oblige him in anything that is reasonable.” 

** Since you leave it to me,” said the prisoner, stretching forth 
his right leg, take the best — 1 willingly bestow it in the cause 
for which I suffer.” * 

The ezecfutioner, with the help of his assistants, enclosed the. 
leg and kn^ within the tight iron boot, or case, and then 
p^ing a wedge of the same metal between the knee and the 
edge of the machine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood 
waiting for fhrther orders. A well-dressed man, by profession a 
suigeon, placed himself by the other side of the prisoner’s chair, 
baj^ the prisoner’s arm, and applied his thumb to the pulse, in 
order to regulate the torture according to the strength of the 
patient. When these preparations were :^lade, the Resident of 
the Council repeated with the same stem voice the question 
“ When and where <fid you last see John Balfour of Burley T 

*'']nie prisoner, instead of reidying to him, turned his eyes to 
heaven as if imploring Divide strengtlr, and muttered a flaw 

* This ym the r^ly actually made by James Mitchdl (in ie79) whflin 
subjeettia to the torture of the boot^ foran attemi^ to asaaaslnato Aithl^ishop 
[dee Houdeh Seotg W^rtMeSf by M*Qavfii, toI. ii. p. 
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words, of which the last were distinctly au^ble, “ Thou hast 
said t^y people shall be willing in the day of thy p^wer 1” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around the Council 
as if to collect their suflBrages, and, jud^g from their mute < 
signs, gave on his part a nod to the executioner, whose mallet 
instantly descended on the wedge, and, forcing it between the 
knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most exquisite* pain, as 
was evident from the frush which instantly took ^lace on the 
brow and on the cleeks of the sufferer. The fellow then 
again raised his weapon, and stood prepared to give a second 
blow. 

** Will you yet say,** repeated the Duke of Lauderdale, ^ where 
and when you last parted from Balfour of Burley ?** 

“You have my answer,** said the sufferer resolutely, — ^and 
the second blow iell. The third and fourth succeeded ; but at 
the fifth, when a larger wedge had been introduced, the prisoner 
set up a scream of agony. 

Morton, whose blood boiled within *him at witnessing such 
cruelty, could bear no longer, and, although unarmed and him- 
self in great danger, was springing forward, When Claverhouse, 
who observed his emotion, withheld him by force, laying one 
hand on his arm and the other on his mouth, while he whis- 
pered, “ For 6od*s sake, think where you are !** 

This movement, fortunately for him, was observed by no 
other of the councillors, whose attention was engaged with the 
, dreadful sceno»before them. • 

“ He is gone,*’ said the surgeon — “he has fainted, my Lords, 
and human nature can endure no more.” 

“ Bdease him,** said the Duke ; and added, turning to Dah^A, 

“ He will make an old proverb good, for he’ll scarce ride to-day, 
though he has had his ^ots on. I suppose we must finish with 
him?” 

“Ay, despatch hm sentence, and have done with him; we 
have plraty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences were busily employed toTecaH 
the senses of the unfortunate captive ; and^ when his first fiunt 
gasps intimated a retum of sensation, the Duke pronousEcsed 
sentence of upon him, as a ^tor taken in the act of 
open rebelliotpltid a^udged him to be carried flcdn tlm bar to 
the common plalSe of execution, imd there haigged by ^ nedc j 
his head and bands to stricken off after d^th^ and disposed 
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of 'ficcQrding to tbe pleasure of the Council,* and all and sundry 
his moveabje goods and gear escheat and inbrought^to his 
Mtyesl^’s use. * 

Doomster,” he continued, “repeat the sentence to the 
prisoner.” 

The office of Doomster was in those days, and till a much 
later period, held by the executioner in corrmendcm with his 
ordiniGy funstions.t The duty consisted in reciting to the un- 
happy Grimmal the sentence of the law as pronounced by the 
judge, which acquired au additional and horrid emphasis from 
the recollection, that the hateful personage by whom it was 
uttered was to be the agent of the cruelties he announced. 
Macbriar had scarce understood the purport of the words as 
first pronounced by the Lord President of the Council ; but he 
was sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply to the sentence 
when uttered by the harsh and odious voice of the ruffian who 
was to execute it, and at the last awful words, “^ud this 1 
pronounce for doom,” he answered boldly — “ My Lords, I thank 
you for the only favour I looked for, or would accept,^ at your 
hands, namely, fbat you have sent the crushed and maimed 
carcass, which has this day sustained your cruelty, to this hasty 
end. It were indeed little to me whether 1 perish on the gal- 
lows or in the prison-house; but if death, following dose on 
what 1 have this day suffered, had found me in my cell of 
darkness and bondage, many might have lost the sight how a 
Christian man can siiffer in* the good cause. For the rest, 1 
forgive you) my Lords, for what you have appointed and I have 
sustained — ^And why should I not ? — ^Ye send me to a happy 
exchange — ^to the company of angels and the spirits of the just, 
for that of frail dust and ashes — ^Ye send me from darkness into 
day — from mortality to immortality — and, in a word, from 
earth to heaven ! — ^If the thanks, therefore, and pardon of a 
dying man can do you good, take them at my hand, and may 
your last moments to as happy as mine I” 

' • 

* The treasure of the Council respeotmgt the relics of their victims was 
oCien as cavage as the rest of t^ir conduct. ^ The heads of the preachm 
were frequently exposed on> pikes between th^ two hands, the palms ffis- 
play ed as in the attitude of prayer. When the celebrated Bichard Cameron’s 
head was exposed in this maimer, a spectator bore testimony to It as that 
of cue who Uved praying and preaching, and died praying and 

i* See a note on the subie<^ of this office in the Heart of Mid'Cothian. 
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As he spoke thus, with a couutenanoe radmt with joy and 
triumph, he was withdrawn by those who nad brought him 
*into the apartment, and executed within half-an-liour, dying 
with the same enthusiastic firmness which his whole life had 
evinced. 

The Oouncil broke up, and Morton found himself again in 
the carriage with General Grahame. 

“ Marvellous firmness and gallantry,” said Morion, as he re- 
flected upon Macbriaris conduct ; what a pity it is that with 
such self-devotion and heroism should have been mingled the 
fiercer features of his sect 1” 

“You mean,” said Claverhouse, “his resolution to condemn 
you to death ?-~To that he would have reconciled himself by a 
single text; for example, ‘And Phinehas arose and executed 
judgment,* or something to the same purpose. — But wot ye 
where you are now liound, Mr. Morton?** 

“We are on the road to Leith, I observe,** answerM Morton. 
“ Can I not be permitted to see my Mends ere I leave my 
native land?” 

“Your uncle,** replied Grahame, “has beeh spoken to, and 
declines visiting you. The good gentleman is terrified, and not 
without some reason, that the crime of your treason may extend 
itself over his lands and tenements ; — he sends you, however, 
his blessing, and a small sum of money. Lord Evandaler 
continues extremely indisposed. Major Bellenden is at Tillie- 
tudlem, putting matters in order,* The scoundrels have made 
great havoc there with Lady Margaret’s mununents of antiquity, 
and have desecrated and destroyed what the good lady called 
the Throne of his most Sacred Msgesty. Is them any one else 
whom you would wish to see ?** 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered, “ No— it would avail 
nothing. — But my preparations, — small aa th^ are, some must 
be necessary.** 

“They are all ready for you,** said the GenwAL “Lord 
Evandale has anticipated all you wish. Here is a p^kelrfrom 
him, with letters of reodmmendation fbr the court of the 
Stedtholder Prince of Orange, to which I have added one**<llr 
two. I made inv first campaigns under hilp, and first tavr fire 
at the battlcdlf: Senefit* There are also bills of exchange 
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for your immediate wants, and more will be sent when you 
require it.” * . • 

Morton heard all this and receired the parcel with aii« 
astounded and confused look, so sudden was the execution of 
the sentence of banishment. 

“And my servant?” he said. 

“ He ahail be taken care of, and replaced, if it be practicable, 
in the serv^ of Lady Margaret B^enden ; I think he will 
hardly neglect the pai^e of the feudal i^tainers, or go a-whig- 
ging a second time. — But here we are upon the quay, and the 
boat waits you.” 

It was even aa Olaverhouse said. A boat waited for Captain 
Morton, with the trunks and baggage belonging to his rank. 
Olaverhouse shook him by the hand, and wished him good 
fortune, and a happy return to Scotland in quieter times. 

“ I shall never forget,” he. said, “ the gallantry of your be- 
haviour to my friend Evandale, in circumstances when many 
men would have sought to rid him out of their way.” 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As Morton 
descended the pier to get into the boat, a hand placed in his a 
letter folded up in a very small space. He looked round. The 
person who gave it seemed much muffled up; he pressed bis 
finger upon his lip, and then disappeared among the crowd. 
'The incident awakened Morton’s curiosity ; and when he found 
himsdf on board of a vessel bound for ]^tterdam, and saw all 
his companions of the voyage busy making their own arrange- 
ments, he took on opportunity to open the billet thus mysteri- 
ously thrust upon h^. It rah thus : — “ Thy courage on the 
fatal day when Israel fled before his enemies, hath, in some 
measure, atoned for thy unhappy owning of the Erastian interest. 
These are not days for Ephr^ to strive with Israel. — 1 know 
thy heart is with the daughter of the stranger. — But turn from 
that folly ; for in exile, and in flight, and even in death itself, 
shall my hand be heavy against tha,t bloody and malignant 
house^ and Providence hath given me the means of meting unto 
them with their own measure of ruin and confiscationu The 
reeiatonce of their stronghq^d was the.main ca^ of our hmg 
scattered at Bothwell &idge, and I have bound it upon my 
soul to visit it upon them. iiTherefore, think of }m no 
but Join with <m brethren in banishment, whose hearts are still 
towfl^ this ndserable land to save and to rdieve her: There 
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is an honest remnant in Holland whose eyes ai^B looking out fat 
deliver&ce. Join thyself unto them, like the tru(^ son of the 
•stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt ha^e good ac- 
ceptance among them for his sake and for thine own working. 
Shouldst thou be found worthy again to labour in the vineyard, 
thou wilt at all times hear of my in-comings and out-goings, by 
inquiring after Quintin Mackell of Irongray, at the house of 
that singular Christian woman, Bessie Madeur, giear to the 
place called the HowIT, where Kiel Blane entertaineth guests. 
So much from him who hopes to hear again from thee in brother- 
hood, resisting unto blood, and striving against sin. — ^Meanwhile, 
possess thyself in patience. Keep thy sword girded, and thy. 
lamp burning, as one that wakes in the night; for He who 
shall judge the Mount of Esau, and shall make false professors 
as straw, and malignants as stubble, will come in the fourth 
watch with garments dyed in blood, and the house of Jacob 
shall be for spoil, and the house of Joseph for fire. 1 am he 
that hath written it, whose* hand hath been on the mighty in 
the waste field.” 

This extraordinary letter was subscribed J. B. of B. ; but the 
signature of these initials was not necessaiy for pointing out to 
Morton that it could come from no other tlm Burley. It gave 
him new occasion to admire the indomitable spirit of this man, 
who, with art equal to his courage and obstinacy, was even now ^ 
endeavouring to re-establish the web of oonspiiaqy which had 
been so lately tom to pieces. Butthe felt no sort of desire, in 
the present mmnent, to sustain a correspondence which must 
be perilous, or to renew an association which in so many ways 
had been nearly fatal to him. The threats which Burley hdd' 
out agmnst the family of Bellenden, he considered as a mere 
expression of his spleen on account of th^ d^ence of Tillie- 
tudlem ; and nothing seemed less likely than that^ at the very 
moment of their party victorious, their fugitive and 
flistressed adversaiy could exercise the least influence over tiheir 
fortunes. 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant, whether he should 
not send the Migor or Ijord Evan^e intunaiion of Borlegi^s 
threats. Upon consideration, he thougjht he could not do so 
wi^out betia]p|f his confidentiai correiqpondence for, to wfon 
them of his meoices would have served little purpose, unless 
he, had given them aajbe to prevent them, ^ ai^ebrntding 
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hifl person ; whije, by doing so, he deemed he should commit 
an ungenerqus breach of tnist to remedy an evil which^seemed 
almost ima^aiy. Upon mature consideration, therefore, he* 
tore the letter, having first made a memorandum of the name 
and place where the writer was to be heard of, and threw the 
fragments into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed, the vessel was unmoored, 

/ and the white sails swelled out before a favourable north-west 
wind. The ship leaned her side to the gale, and went roaring 
through the waves, leaving a long and rippling hirrow to track 
her course. The city and port from whic^ he had sailed became 
undistinguishable in the distance ; the hills by which they were 
surrounded melted finally into the blue sky, and Morton was 
separated for several years from the land of his nativity. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 

Whom does time gallop withal ? 

As TOU LIKE rr. 

It is fortunate for tale-tellers that they are not tied down like 
* theatrical writers to the unities of time and place, but may 
conduct their personages to Athens and Thebes at their pleasure, 
and bring them back at 4heir convenience. Time, to use 
Rosalind’s 'simile, has hitiierto paced with the hero of our tale ; 
/or, betwixt Morton’s first appearance as a competitor for the 
'popinjay, and his final dep^ure for Holland hardly two 
months eh^xsed. Years, however, glided away ere we find it 
-possible to resume the thread of our narrative, and Time must 
be held to have galloped over the interval Craving, therefore, 
the privilege oi my caste, I entreat the reader’s attention to the 
continuation of the narrative, as it starts from a new era, being 
the year immediately subsequent to the British Revolution. 

^tland had just begun to repose from the convulsion oo- 
Vftsioned hyt a change of^dynasty, and, through the prudent 
tolerance of King WiUia^ bad narrowly escaped the horrors 
of .a protracted civil war. Agriculture began to revive ; and 
men/whose minds had hem disturbed by the violent political 
concussions, and the general change of government In cipirch 
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aad state, had b^un to recover their ordinai^^ temper, and to 
give th^ UEoial attontiou to their own private* aflaiiii in lieu of 
discussing those of the public. The BUghlanders alSue resisted 
the newly-established order of things, and were in arms in a 
considerable body under the Viscount of Dundee, whom our 
readers have hitherto known by the name of Grahame of Olaver- 
house. But the usual state of the Highlands was so unruly, 
that their being more or less disturbed was not supi^sed greatly 
to affect the general tranquillity of the country, so long as their 
disorders were confined within their own frontiers. . In the 
Lowlands, the Jacobites, now the undermost party, had ceased 
to expect any immediat<>. advantage hy open resistance, and* were, 
in their turn, driven to hold private meetings, and form 
fissociatiems for mutual defence, which the Government termed 
treason, while they cried out persecution. 

The triumphant whigs, while they re-established Presbytery 
as the national religion, and assigned to the General Assemblies 
of the Kirk their natural influence, were very far from going 
the lengths which the Oameronians and the more extravagant 
portion of the non-conformists under Charles and James loudly 
demanded. They would listen to no proposal for rO'establishing 
the Solemn League and Covenant ; and those who had expected 
to find in King William a zealous Covenanted Monarch were 
grievously disappointed when he intimated, with the phlegm 
po^ar to his countiy, his intention to tolerate all forms of 
religion v^ch were consist^t with the safety of the state. 
The principles of indulgence thus espoused and gloried in by 
the Government gave great offence to the more violent party, 
who condemned them as diametrically contrary to Scripture; 
for which narrow^epirited doctrine they dted varions texts, all, 
as it may well he supposed, detached from their context, and 
most of them derived from the charges given to the Jews in 
the Old Testament dispensation, to extirpate idolaters out of 
the promised land. They also munnured highly against tha 
inflnence assumed by secular persons in acercising the rights of 
^ pa1at>nage, which they tenned a rape upon the chastity of the 
Church. They eensured and condqpmed as Krastian many^ 
of the meaaures^jiy which Gqvanment after the BevolutiOn 
showed an inell^tion to interfere with the management > Of 
Ohnrch, they rdiiMd to. tate.iflte oath of 

aUegianoe to King WUlfain and Queen Maiy tmkl thi^ i§hould. 
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OB their part, h^ye ewom to the Solemn League and Covenant^ 
-^the Ma^ 0£arta, ns they termed it, of the Pre^yteTian 
C9iurch. . • 

This party, therefore, remained grumbling and dissatisfied, 
and made repeated declarations against defections and causes 
of wrath, which, had they been prosecuted as in the two former 
reigns, would have led to the same consequence of open rebellion. 
But as thegnurmurers were allowed to hold their meetings un- 
interrupted, and to testify as much an they pleased against 
Socinianism, Erastianism, and all the compliances and defections 
of the time, their zeal, unfanned by persecution, died gradually 
away,* their numbers became diminished, and they sank into 
the scattered remnant of serious, scrupulous, and harmless en- 
thusiasts, of whom Old Mortality, whose legends have afforded 
the groundwor)E of my tale, may he taken as no bad represent- 
ative. But in the years which immediately succeeded the 
bevohition, the Oameroniana continued a sect strongnn numbers 
and vehement in their political opinions, whom Government 
wished to discourage, while th^ prudently temporised with 
them. These men formed one violent party in the state ; and 
the Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, notwithstanding their 
ancient and national animosity, yet repeatedly endeavoured to 
intrigue among them, and avail themselves of their discontents, 

* to obtain their assistance in recalling the Stuart family. The 
Revolutionary (Jovemment, in the meanwhile, was siq)ported 
by the great bulk of the Lowland interest, who were chiefly 
disposed to a moderate Presbytery, and formed in a great 
measure the party, who, in the former oppressive reigns, were 

* stigmatised by the Oameronians for having exercised that form 
of worship under the dodaralion of Indulgence, issued by 
Charles IL Such was the state of parties in Scotland un- 
mediatefy subsequent to the Revolution. 

It was on a dielightM summer evening, that a stranger, wdl 
mounted, and having the appearance of a military man of rank, 
rode down a winding d^ent which tenninated in view of the 
romantic ruins of Bothwell Castle and the river Clyde, wh!<di 
‘iHnds so beautifully betwfen rocks and woods to sweep around 
the towers fi)meily built 1^, ^ymer de Talmice. Botiiwell 
Bridge was at a lit^ distance, and also in sight. Theoppqinte 
fidd,* once the scene of slaughter add coufliGt. now lay as pliscid 
and; quiet as the gur&ce of a summer lake. The trees and 
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bushes, which grew around in romantic varie^ of shade, were 
hardly iften to stir under the influence of the evening breeze. 
The very murmur of the riv^ seemed to sofben itsc^ into uni- 
son with the stillness of the scene around. 

The path through which the traveller descended was occasion' 
ally shaded by detached trees of great size, and elsewhere 
by the hedges and boughs of flourishing ord^ds, now laden 
with summer fruits. — ^The nearest object of conseqjgence was a 
fann-house, or, it mi^t be, the abode of a small proprietor, 
situated on the side of a sunny bank, which was covered by 
apple and pear trees. At the foot of the path which led up to 
this modest mansion, was a small cottage, pretty much in the 
situation of a porter's lodge, though obvioudy not designed for 
such a purpose. The hut seemed comfortable, and more neatly 
arranged than is usual in Scotland. It had its little garden, 
where some fruit-trees and bushes were mingled with kitchen 
herbs; a cow and six sheep fed in a paddock hard by ; the code 
strutted and crowed, and summoned his family around* him 
before the door ; a heap of bnishweod and turf, neatly made 
up, indicated that the winter fiid was provided ; and the thin 
blue smoke which ascended from the straw-bound chimney, and 
winded slowly out from among the green trees, showed that the 
evening meal was in the act of being made ready. To complete 
the little scene of rural peace and comfort, a girl of about five 
yems old was fetching water in a pitcher from a beautiful foun- 
tain of the purest transparency, which Imbbled up at the root of 
a decayed old oak-tree, about twenly yards firom the end of the 
cottage. 

The Strang reined up his^ horse, and called to the little 
nymph, desiring to know the way to Fauy-Knowe. The child 
set down her water-pitcher, hardly understanding what was Fia id 
to her, put her fair flax^ hair ap^ on her brows, and opened 
her round blue eyes with the wondering, « W^t's your wull V* 
which is usually a peasant’s first answer, if it can be called one, 
to all questimis whatever. 

“I wish to know the way to Faky-Enowe.*^’ 

^^Mammie, mammie,” exclaimed 4he little rostie, runhing” 
towards the door of the hut, “come out and speak to the 
gentleman.” 

Her mother appeared, — a handsomn yoang^oountiiyweanait, 
to whose features, origiSAlly sly and e^legle in ' exisesBlotii 
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atatrimony had^ven that decent matronly air which peculiarly 
marks the ^peasant’s wife of Scotland. She had an ioMt in one 
and with the other she smoothed down her apron, to whiclt 
hung a chubby child of two years old. The elder girl, whom 
the traveller had first seen, fell back behind her mother as soon 
as she appeared, and kept that station, occasionally peeping out 
to look at the stranger. 

What svas your pleasure, sir 1” said the woman, with an air 
of respectful breeding, not quite commoaiin her rank of life, but 
without anything resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with great earnestness for a 
moment, and then replied, I am seeking a place called Fairy- 
Enowe, and a man called Outhbert Hea^gg. You can pro- 
bably direct me to him V* 

“ It’s my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, with a smile 
of welcome. ^^WiU you alight, sir, and come into our puir 
dwelling 1” — Cuddie 1 Cuddie !”-^a white-headed fegue of four 
years appeared at the door of the hut) — ^“rin awa, my bonny 
man, and teU your father a gentleman wants Llr.i-^r stay — 
Jenny, ye’ll haA mair sense — rin ye awa and tdl him; he’s 
down at the Four-acres Park. — Winna ye light down and bide 
a blink, sir) — Or would ye tak a mouthfii’ o’ bread and cheese, 
or a drink o’ ale, till our gudeman comes ) It’s gude ale, though 
* I shouldna say sae that brews it ; but ploughman-la^ work 
hard, and maun hae something to keep their hearts abune by 
ordiW, sae I aye pit a gude gowpin o’ maut to the browst.” 

As the* stranger declined her courteous offer, Cuddie, the 
. reader’s old acquaintance, made his appearance in person. His 
countenance still presented the same mixture of apparent dul- 
ness with occasional sparkles, wmch indicated the c:^ so often 
found in the doUted shoe. He looked on the rider as on one 
whmn he never had before seen; and, like his daughter and wife, 
opened the conversation witii the regular query, ** What’s your 
wuU wi' me, sir)” 

^ I have a curiodty to ask some questions about this country,” 
said the trav^er, ** and I was directed to you m an inteltigent , 
*ftian who can answer th^g.” 

Nae doubt, sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s hesitatto — 
^'But I would first like to ken what sort of questions the^ are. 

I hae had sae mony queddons speered at me in my day, and in 
sic queer ways, that if ye ken’d a’, ye wadna wonder at my 
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jalousinff a’tking about them. My mother g^’d me learn the 
Single uarritch,'* whilk was. a great vex; then I |)ehoved to 
team about my godfathers and godmothers to please the auld 
leddy ; and whiles 1 jumbled ihem thegither and pleased nane 
o’ them ; and when 1 cam to man’s yestate, cmn another kind 
o’ questioning in fashion, that I liked warn than Mectual 
Calling ; and the ^did promise and vow’ of the tane were yoked 
to the end o’ the tother. Sae ye see, sir, 1 aye like to hear 
questions asked beforedE answer them.” 

“ You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my good friend ; 
they only relate to the state of the country.” 

“ Country replied Ouddie. “ Ou, the country’s weel eneugh, 
an it werena that dour deevil, Olaver’se (they ca* him Dundee 
now), that’s stirring about yet in the Highlands, they say, wi’ 
a’ the Donalds, and Duncans, and Dugalds, t^t ever wore 
bottomless breaks, driving about wi’ him, to set things asteer 
again, now we hae gotten them a’ reasonably wed sett^ But 
Mackay will pit him down, there’s little doubt o’ that ; he’ll gie 
him his fairing. I’ll be caution for it.” 

“ What makes you so positive of that, my friend ?” asked the 
horseman. 

heard it wi’ my ain lugs,” answered Ouddie, “foretauld to 
him by a man that ]^d been three hours stane dead, and came 
back to this earth again just to tdl him his mind. It was at a 
place they ca’ Drumshinnel.” 

Indeed 1” .^.dd the stranger. { can hardly believe you, my 
friend.” 

Ye might ask my mither, then, if she were in life,” said 
Caddie ; “ it was her explain^ it a’ to me, for I thought the 
man had only been woimded. At ony rat^ he Efpake of the 
casting out of the Stuarts by their very names, and tiie vengeance 
that was brewing f<ar daver’se and his dragoons. They ca’d the 
man Habakkok MucMewrath ; bis brain was a wee but 
he was a braw preacher for a’ that.” 

You seem,” B^d the stranger, to live in a rich and peaceful 
• country.” 

“ It’s no to compleen o’, an ire get the weel inj” 
quoth Ouddif^** but if ye had seen the blude riztW’ as 
(m the tap o’mt brfeg yonder as ever the water tan below.it, 
ye wadna hae thought Jb sae hopny a speetada” . . ' , . • 

* (The « or ghortst 
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« You mean .ttic battle some years since 1 1 was waiting 
u|K)n Monijiouth that morning, my good friend, and' did See some 
pirt of the action,” said the stranger. ^ 

** Then ye saw a bonny stonr,” said Caddie, that sail serve 
me for fighting a* the days o* my life. — I judged ye wad be a 
trooper, by ybur red scarlet laoe-coat and your looped hat.” 

“And which side were you .upon, my friend)” continued the 
inquisitive etranger. 

“ Aha, lad !” retorted Ouddie, with a dmowing look, or what 
he designed for such — “ there’s nae use in telling that, unless I 
ken’d wha was asking me.” 

“ !• commend your prudence, but it is unnecessary ; I know 
you acted on that occasion as servant to Henry Morton.” 

“Aye!” said Ouddie, in surprise, “how came ye by that 
secret) l^o that I need care a bodle about it, for the sun’s on 
our aide o’ the hedge now. 1 wish my master were living to 
get a blink o’t” 

“ And what became of him 1” said the rider. 

“ He was lost in the vessel gaun to that weary Holland — dean 
lost, and a’bod/ perished, and my poor master among them. 
Neither man nor mouse was ever heard o’ mair.” Then Cuddle 
uttered a groan. 

“You had some regard for him, then)” continued the 
’ stranger. 

“ How could I help it )-^His face was made of a fiddle, as 
they say, for a’body that tookcd on him liked him. And a 
braw soldier he was. 0, an ye had but seen him down at the 
.brigg there, fleeing about like a fleeing dragon to gar iblk fight 
that had unco little will till’t. ^ There was he and that sour 
whigamorothey ca’d Burley — ^if twa men could haowon a field, 
we wadna hae gotten our skins paid that day.” 

“You mention Burley — ^Do you know if he yet lives)” 

* “ 1 kenna muckle about him. Folk say he was abroad, and 
our suffi^reis wad hold no communion wi’ him, because o’ his 
having murdered the archbishop. Sae he cam home ten times 
dourer than ever, and broke aff wi’ mony o’ the Presbyterians ; 

at this last coming d the Prince d Orange, he could get 
nae countenance vat command for ftar (^^his deevUish tmper, 
and he hasna been heard of since; on^ some folk say, that 
pride and angej^ hae driven him dean wu4” 
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And — and,” said the traveller, after consid^ble hesitation, 
— “ do ^ know anything of Lord Evandale?’’ . 

** ‘‘Div I ken onything o’ Lord Evandale? Div^I no? Is 
not my young leddy up by yonder at the house, that’s as gude 
as married to him 

“And are they not married then^” said the rider, hastily, 

“ No ; only what they ca* beteothed — me and my wife were 
witnesses — ^it’s no mony months' bypast. It was adang court- 
ship — few folk ken’d> the reason by Jenny and mysell. But 
will ye no light doun? 1 downa bide to see ye sitting up 
there, and the clouds are casting up thick in the west ower 
Glasgow-ward, and maist skeily folk think that bodes raim” 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already surmounted the 
setting sun ; a few large drops of rain fell, and the murmurs of 
distant thunder were heard. 

“ The deil’s in this man,” said Cuddie to himself ; “ I wish 
he would either light aff or ride on, that he may quarter himsell 
in Hamilton or the shower begin.” 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two or three 
moments after his last question, like one exhausted by some 
imcommon effort. At length, recovering himsdf, as if with a 
sudden and painful effort, he asked Cuddie, ** if Lady Margaret 
Bellenden still lived Y” 

“ She does,” replied Cuddie, “ but in a very sma’ way. They 
hae been a sad changed family smee thae rough times began ; 
they hae suffered enough first andilast — and to lose the auld 
Tower, and a’ the bonny liarony, and the holms that I hae 
ploughed sae often, and the Mains, and my kale-yard, that I 
Buld hae gotten back again, and a’ for naetlfing, as a body may 
say, but just the want o’ some* bits of sheep-s^ that were lost 
in the confusion of the taring of Tillietudlem.” 

“ I have heard something of this,” said the stranger, deepen- 
ing his voice, and averting his head. “ I have some interest in 
the fiunily, and would willingly help them if I could. Can 
you give me a bed in your house to-night, my Mend?” 

' ‘*It's but a ooaner of a place, sir,” said Ouddm, **but we’se 
rather than ye suld ride on in ^e rain and thunner] for,^ 
to be free wi’ ye^ sir, I think ye seem no that ower wed.” 

I am liaUe friia^dizziness,’’ said Ihe stranger, *'bnt it iriB 
sKxm wear off.” 

kmi we can gie ye^ decent suK>er, sir,” said Onddie: 
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'^and well see about a bed as weel aa we can. We wad be 
laith a stranger *suld lack what we have^ though we ar^ jimply 
provided f(fr in beds rather; for Jenny has sae mony bairns,* 
(Qod bless them and her !) that troth I maun speak to Lord 
Evandale to gie us a bit eUc, or outshot o’ some sort, to the 
onstead.” 

1 shall be easily accommodated,” said the stranger, as he 
entered theJ;ioase. 

‘‘And ye may rely on your naig beipg weel sorted,” said 
Cuddie ; “ 1 ken weel what belangs to suppering a horse, and 
this is a very gude ane.” 

Cuddie took the horse .to the little cow-house, and called to 
his wife to attend in the meanwhile to the stranger’s accommo- 
dation. The officer entered, and threw himself on a settle at 
some distance from the fire, and carefully tiuning his back to 
the little lattice window. Jenny (or Mrs. Headrigg, if the 
reader pleases) requested him to lay aside the cloak, Mt, and 
flapped hat, which he wore upon his journey, but he excused 
himself under pretence of feeling cold ; and, to divert the time 
till Cuddle’s return, he entered into some chat with the children, 
carefully avoiding, during the interval, the inquisitive glances 
of his landlady. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

What tragic tears bedim the eye 1 
What det^ we siiffer ere we die I 
Our broken fiieudships we deplore, 

And loves of youth that are no more. 

Logan. ' 

OmoDls ^n returned, assuring the stranger, with a cheerfiil 
voice, “ that the horse was propody supped up, and that the 
gudeviie should make a bed up for him at the house, mair 
purpose-like and comfortable than tiie like o’ them could gie 

“Are tihe iffimily at the hous^f” Said the stranger, an 
mteipru^pted and Isroken VO 

“No, stir, th^re awa* wi* a’ the servants ; — ^they keep only 
aow-^Hdays, hnd my gudewife tibete haS the keys and the 
vi)L.y^. ' 2 a 
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charge, though she’s no a fee’d secant She has been bom 
and br^ in the family, and has a’ trust and '‘management. If 
^they were there, we l^hovedna to take sic freedom without 
their order ; but when they are awa, they will be wed pleased 
we serve a stranger gentleman. Miss Bellenden wad help a’ the 
haill warld, an her power were as gude as her will ; and her 
grandmother, Leddy Margaret, has an unco respect for the 
gentry, and she’s no ill to the poor bodies neither.— And now, 
wife, what for are ye go getting forrit wi’ the sowens ?” 

“Never mind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, “ye sail hae them in 
gude time ; 1 ken weel that ye like your brose het.” 

Cuddie fidgeted, and lauded with a peculiar expression of 
intelligence at this repartee, which was followed by a dialogue 
of little consequence betwixt his wife and him, in which the 
stranger took no share. At length he suddenly intermpted 
them by the question — “Can you tdl me when Lord Evan- 
dale’s marriage takes plaee ^ 

“ Very soon, we expect,” answered Jenny, before it was pos- 
sible for her husband to reply ; “ it wad hae been ower afore 
now, but for the death o’ auld Major Bellenden.” 

“The excellent old man!” said the stranger; “I heard at 
Edinburgh he was no more. Was he long ill?” 

“ He oouldna be said to baud up his head after his brother's 
wife and his niece were turned out o’ their ain house ; and he 
had himsell sair borrowing siller to stand the law — ^but it was 
in the latter end o’ King James’s days — and Basil Olifant, who 
claimed the estate, turned a* papist, to please the managers, and 
then naething was to be refiis^ him ; sae the law gs^ again 
the leddies at last, after they had fought a weary sort o’ years 
about it; and, as I said before, the Miyor ne’er held up his 
head again. ^ And then cam the pitting awa o’ the Stuart line; 
and, though he had but little reason to like them, he couldna 
brook that, and it clean broke the heart o’ him, ml creditor^' 
earn to Chamwood and cleaned out a’ that wsu thez^-^he was 
nev^ rich, the gude auld man, for he dew’d na see onybody 
want” 

“fie was indeed,” said the strai^r, with a faltiffldmg 
“an admirable 3nan — that is, I have heard that he, ^vras 
So the ladies )||re left without fiortuxie, as wdl as without a 
pmfeotor?” , . ; 

“TW will neither want the tmie nor the tdthe^whib" Load . 
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J^ndale lives/’ said Jenny. He has been a true friend in 
t&eir griefs^E’en to the house they live in is his loribhip’s ; 
and never Inan, as my auld gudemother used to say, since the* 
days of the patriarch Jacob, served sae lang and sae Sair for a 
udfe as gude Lord Evandale has dune.” 

“ And why,” said the stranger, with a voice that quivered 
with emotion, “ why was he not sooner rewarded by the object 
of his attac^enti” 

’‘There was the lawsuit to be ended^’ said Jenny readily, 
“forby many other family arrangements.” 

“ Ha, but,” said Cuddle, ” there was another reason forby ; 
for the young leddy” 

“ Whisht — ^haud your tongue, and sup your sowens,” said his 
wife. ” I see the gentleman’s far frae weel, and downa eat our 
coarse supper. 1 wad kill him a chicken in an instant.” 

“ There’s no occasion,” said the stranger j “ 1 shall want only 
a glass of water, and to be left alone.” 

“You’ll gie yoursell the trouble then to follow me,” said 
Jenny, lighting a small lantern, “and I’ll show you the way.” 

Cuddle also proffered his iDssistance ; but his wife reminded 
him, “That the babns would be left to fight thegither, and 
coup ane anither into the fire so that he remained to take 
charge of the menage. 

His wife led the way up a* little wmding path, which, after 
threading some tMckets of sweetbrier and honeysuckle, con- 
ducted to the back-door of fi small garden. Jenny undid the 
latch, and* they passed through an old-fashioned fiower-garden, 
with its clipp^ yew hedges and formal parterres, to a glass- 
hashed door, which she opened with a master-key, and lighting 
a candle, which she pla^ upon a small work-table, asked 
pardon for leaving h^ there for a few minute until she 
prepared his apar^enK She did not exceed five minutes in 
tfam preparations.; but when ^e return^ was starfled to find 
that the stxan^ had sunk forward with his head upon the 
table, in what she at. first apprehended to be a swoon. As she 
advanced to him, however, she could discover by his short-drawn 
se^ that it' was a psr0xy|m ef mental agoiiy. She prudently 
drew back ttutfi he raised his and then showing )iep»df, 
without seeming to have observ^ his aviation, informed jbim 
thAt »his bed was prepared. The straiD^ gaz^' ^ her a 
moment, as it ^ ooueet. the sexm her^wotds. She repeated 
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them, a^d only bending his head, as an indication that he 
understhod her, he entered the apaxtment, tbe do^r of which 
^he pointed out to him. It was a small bedcham^, used, as 
she informed him, by Lord Evandale when a guest at Fairy- 
Enowe, connecting, on one side, with a little, china-cabinet 
which opened to the garden, and on the other with a saloon, 
from which it was only separated by a thin wainscot partition. 
Having wished the stranger better health and gDo4,re8t, Jenny 
descended as speedily es she could to her own mansion. 

“ 0 Ouddie T' she exclaimed to her* helpmate as she entered^ 
“ I doubt we’re ruined folk I’* 

“How can that be? What’s the matter wi* ye?” returned 
the imperturbed Ouddie, who was one of those persons who do 
not easily take alarm at anything. 

“ Wha d’ye think yon gentleman is ? — Oh, that ever ye suld 
hae asked him to light here?” exclaimed Jenny. 

“Why, wha the muclde deil d’ye say he is? There’s nae 
law against harhouring and inter-communicating now,” said 
Ouddie ; sae, whig or toiy, what need we care wha he be ?” 

“ Ay, but it’s ano will ding Lord Evandale’s roarriage lyee yet, 
if it’s no the better looked to,” said Jenny ; “it’s Miss Edith’s 
first joe, your ain auld maiater, Ouddie.” 

“The deil, won^I” exclanne^ Ouddie, starting up, “trow 
yc that Tin blmd?' I wad hae ken’d Mr. Harry Morton amang^ 
a hunder.” 

“Ay, but, Ouddie lad,” rejdiecL Jenny, “though ye are no 
blind, ye are no sae notice-taking as I am.” 

“Wed, what for needs ye cast that up to me just now? or 
what did you see about the man that was like our maister 
Harry?” 

“I will tell ye,” said Jenny. “I jaloused his hoping his 
face &a6 us, and speaking wi’ a made-like voice, sae I e’en tried 
him wi’ some tales o’ long syne, and when I spoke o’ the brose^ 
ye k^n, he didna Just langh-T-he’s ower grave for that now-ia^ 
daysr-but he gae a gledse wf his ee that 1 ken’d he todr up 
what I said. And a’ his Stress is about Miss Edith’s marriaga, 
and I ne’er saw a man medr taen dofn wi’ tone lore in my days: 

might say man or woman----only I mind hm M Miss Edith 
was ^en die gat word diat him and you (you mmMe 

gr^esB loon) oonnng against TiDietudlem w jie.fobek ‘ 

Bat lirhat’s the limtter wilihe mdi no " 
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. '<What*a thft matter wi’ me, indeed!" said Oud^e, who 
#as again i hastily patting on some of the garments he had^ 
stripped himself of, ** am I no gaun up this instant to see my 
maister 

“ Atweel, Caddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate,” said Jenny, coolly 
and resolutdy. 

** The deil^s in the wife,” said Caddie ; “ d'ye think I am to 
be John Tamson's man,* and maistered by woman a' the days o' 
my lifer • 

'*And whase man wad ye bel And wha wad ye hoe to 
maister ye but me, Caddie lad?” answered Jenny. “I’ll gar 
ye cofbpr^end in the making of a hay-band. Naebody kens 
that thk young gentleman is liying but oursells, and frae that 
he keeps himsell up sae close, I am judging that he's purposing, 
if he ^d Mias Edith either marri^, or just gaun to be mar- 
ried, he wad just slide awa easy, and gie &em nae mair troubla 
But if Miss Edith ken’d that he was living, and if she were 
standing before the very minister wi' Lord Evand^de when it 
was tadd to her, I’se warrant she wad sae No when she suld 
say Yes.” 

“ Weel,” replied Cuddie, “and what’s my business wi’ that? 

If Miss Edith likes her auld joe better than her new ane, what 
' for sold she no be free to change her mind like other folk? — 
Ye ken, Jenny, Halliday aye threei» he had a promise fiae 
yoursell.” 

“Hamby's a liar, and* ye're naething but a gomeril to 
hearken till him, Caddie. And then for this leddy's choi(^, — 

• Jack-a-day I ye may be sure a' the gowd Mr. Morton has is on 
the outfflde^ o’ his coat, and how can he keep Lady Margaret 
and ihe young leddy ?” 

“Isna there Milnwood?” said Cuddie. “Na6 doubt, the 
auld faM left his housekeeper the lifh-rent, as he heard nought 
o' h^ nci^w ; hRt it's but i|)ealdng the auld wife fair, and tiiey 
may a' live hrawly thegither, Leddy Margaret and a'.” 

“•Hout tout, lad,” replied Jenny, “ye ken them little to 
think leddies o’ their rmk wad set up house wi’ atM Ailie • 
Wilson, when i^ey're matet Awm proud to take favours bis 
Lord Evandale himselL Na, na, they maun follow the emnj^ if 
Morton.’? 

“That wad ,«ort ill w^ the leddy, to be sure,” ssM 
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Ouddierj ^^she wad hardly win ower a long day^in the baggage 

Then idc a flyting as there wad be between them, a’ about 
whig and tory,” continued Jenny. 

To be sure,” said Ouddie, ‘‘ the auld leddy’s unco kitlle in 
thae points.” 

“ And then, Cuddie,” continued his helpmate, who had re- 
served her strongest argument till the last, “ if this marriage 
wf Lord Evandale is^broken off, what comes o* our ain bit fr^. 
house, and the kale-yard, and the cow’s grass? 1 trow that 
baith us and thae bonny balms will be turned on the wide 
warld !” 

Here Jenny began to whimper — Cuddie writhed himself this 
way and that way, the very picture of indecision. At length he 
broke out, Weel, wpman, canna ye tell us what we suld do, 
mthout a* this din about it 1” 

‘‘ Just do naething at a’,” said Jenny. Never seem to ken 
ony thing about this gentleman, and for your life say a word that 
he suld hae been here, or up at the house !— An I had ken’d, 
I wad hae gien "him my ain bed, and sleepit in the byre, or he 
had gane up by ; but it canna be helpit now. The neist thing’s 
to get him cannily awa the mom, and 1 judge he’ll be in nae 
huTiy to come back again.’’ 

My puir maister !” smd Cuddie ; and maun I no speak to 
him, then 1” 

‘‘For your life, no,” said Jenny; ** ye’re no obliged to ken 
him } and I wadna hae tauld ye, only I feared ye wed ken him 
in the morning.” 

“ Awed,” Cuddie, sighing heavily. I’se awa to pleugb 
the outfidd then ; for if 1 am no to sp^ to him I wad rather 
be out o’ the gate.” 

“ Very right, n(y dear hinny replied Jenny, ** naebody has 
better sense than you when ye cra^ a bit wi' me ower your 
a&ifs, but ye suld ne'er do (mything aff hand out o’ your sin 
head.” . ’ . : ^ 

Ane wad think it!s true,” quodi Cuddie ; 1 hae aye 

bad some carline or quean or anfthet^ to gar me gan|; thdr gm 
instead o’ myipn. There was first my mither,” he continue 
as he undressed and tumbled himsdf into bed^'lthen thd^ 
.was Leddy Margaret li^dna let me ea’ my soul aiu~th^ 
tUymithdr anid her quarrdled, and me ^ waya at anea 
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^ if ilk ane hacl an end o’ me, like Punch and the^ Deevil 
nigguig al^out the Baker at the fair — and now I hae gotten a 
^e,” he muimured in continuation, a»he stowed the blankets* 
Around his person, “ and she’s like to tak the guiding o’ me 
a’the^ther.” 

“ And amna I the best guide ye ever had in a’ your life 1” 
said Jenny, as she closed the conversation by assuming her place 
beside her husband, and extinguishing the candlo 

Leaving this couple to their repose, ^ have next to inform 
the reader that, early on the next morning, two ladies on horse- 
back, attended by their servants, arrived at the house of Fairy- 
Knov^e, whom, to Jenny’s utter confusion, she instantly recog- 
nised as Miss Bellenden and Lady Emily Hamilton, a sister of 
Lord Evandale. 

“ Had I no better gang to the house to put things to rights V* 
said Jenny, confounded with this unexpected apparition. 

“ We want nothing but the pass-key,” said Miss Bellenden j 
“ Gudyill will open the windows of the little parlour.” 

The little parlour’s locked, and the lock’s spoiled,” answered 
Jenny, who recollected the local sympathy between that apart- 
ment and the bedchamber of her guest. 

** In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellenden, and rode up 
tdthe front of the house, but by an approach difiemnt from tliat 
through which Morton hod b^n conducted. 

“AJl will be out,” thought Jenny, “unless I can get him 
smuggled, out of the house the back way.” 

So 'saying, she sped up the bank in great tribulation and un- 
• certainty, 

“ 1 had better hae said at ance there was a stianger there,” 
was her next natural reflection. “ But then they wad hae been 
for asking him to break&st. 0 safe us I what 1 do -And 
theie’e Gudyill walking in the garden, tool” she exclahned 
internally on approaching the wicket— “and 1 daunia gang in 
the back way till he’s aff the coast. 0 drs 1 what will become 
ofifc?” 

^ In this state of perplexity she approached the cirdevaM butler « 
‘with the purpose of decoying^ Mm out oi the gard^ But John 
QudyilTs tei^r was not improved ly his decline in laoh and 
inerease in yem. Like many peevish people, too, he seemed to 
jmtuitiye pern to what was most likeiyio tease 
llioee with ^ and oh the preamt occasion all 
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Jenny’s^ ^orts to remove him from the garden serv^ only to 
root him in it as &st as if he had been one of the shirubs. Un- 
*luckily, also, he had commenoed florist during his residence at 
Faiiy-]^owe, and, leaving all other things to the charge of Lady 
Emily’s servant, his flist care was dedicated to the flowers, 
which he had taken under his special protection, and which he 
propped, dug, and watered, prosing all the while upon their re- 
spective merits to poor Jenny, who stood by him trembling, and 
almost crying with anaiiety, fear, and impatience. 

Fate seemed determined to win a match against Jenny this 
unfortunate morning. As soon as the ladies entered the house 
they observed that the door of the little parlour, the very 'apart- 
ment out of which she was desirous of excluding them on 
account of its contiguity to the room in which Morton dept, 
was not only unlocked, but absolutdy ajar. Miss Bdlenden 
was too much engaged with her own immediate subjects of 
reflection to take much notice of the circumstance, but desiring 
the servant to open the window-shutters, walked into the room 
along with her Mend. 

“ He is not yet come,” she said. “ What can your brother 
possibly meani—why express so anxious a wish that we should 
meet him herel and why not come to Castle Dinnan as he pro- 
posed 1 I oWn, my dear Emily, that, even engaged as we are 
to each other, and with the sanction of your presence, I do not * 
feel that 1 have done quite right in indulging him.” 

‘^Evandale was never caprieioud,” answOTed his sister; 
am sure he will satisfy us with his reasons, and if he does not 1 
will hdp you to scold him.” 

What 1 chiefly fear,” said Edith, is his having engaged in 
scane of the plots of this fluctuating aiid unhappy time. 1 know 
his heart is with that dreadflil Olaverhouse and his anny, and I 
believe he would have joined them ere now but for my uncle's 
deaths whichi gave him so mudi additional trouble on our account. 
How^ringular, that one so rational, and so dee^dy sensible of idm 
errors of the exiled family, should be ready to risk all for t%0hr 
‘ reetorarionl” 

' ^^What can I sayl” answered Emily i is a point ^ 
honour witlUlEYandale. Our family have always been 1 q^ — 
he served long in the Guards — the Tiscount of IDundee w his 
conunander and his Mead for yeais^he is looked on with an 
evft 0^ by many ci his own relarions, who set d^ j^s 
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tivily to the scor^ of want of spirit You must be aTwe, my 
^ear Edith, jhow often family connections, and early precliieotions, 
influence our actions more than abstract arguments. But I trust ^ 
Evandale will ocBitmue quiet — ^though, to teU you truth, J believe 
you are the only one who can keep him so.*' 

And how is it in my power )’* said Miss BeUenden. 

You can furnish him with the Scriptural apology for not 
^ing forth evith the host^‘ he has marri^ a wife, and therefore 
cannot come.* ** • 

I have promised,** said Edith in a faint voice ; “ but I trust 
I shall not be urged on the score of time.** 

** iWay,** said Lady Emily, I will leave Evaildale (and hero 
he comes) to plead his own cause.*’ 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake !** said Edith, endeavouring to 
detmu her. 

“ Not I, not 1,** said the young lady, making her escape, the 
third person makes a silly figure on such occasions. When you 
wajit me lor breakfast I will be found in the willow-walk by the 
river.** 

As she tripped out of the room Lord Evandale entered — 
“ Good-morrow, brother, and good-bye till breakfast-time,** said 
the lively young lady; ‘‘I trust you -will give Miss Bellenden 
some go^ reasons for disturbing her rest so early in the mom- 
'ing.** 

And BO saying, she left them together, without waiting a 
reply. 

** And now, my lord,** said Edith, ** may I desire to know the 
meaning of your singular request to meet you here at so early 
an hourl” 

She was about to add that she hardly felt hersdf excusable 
in having complied with it; but upon looking at the person 
whom she addressed, she was struck , dumb by the singular and 
agitated expression of his countenance, and interrupt^ herself 
to nxdam^^ God's sidce, what is the matter t** 

^^His Majesty’s laithflil subjects have gained a great and 
most dedsive victory near Blair of Athols ; but, alas I my gtd- 

Is&t friend, Lord Dundee** ♦ , . 

faflen?’^ said Edith, antidparing the rest of his 

tidings. " 

has &Uen in the arms iji’ .victory, and 
not a man remams of talents and influence, suffident to nil up 
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his los^ in King James’s service. This, Edith, is no time foi 
^temporising with our duty. 1 have given directions^to raise my 
^followers, and I must take leave of you this evening.” 

*‘Do not think of it, my lord,” answered Edith; ‘‘your life 
is essential to your Mends ; do not throw it away in an adveu'* 
ture so rash. What can your single arm, and the few tenants 
or servants who might follow you, do against the force of almost 
all Scotland, the Highland clans only excepted 
“ Listen to me, Edith,” said Lord Evandale. “ I am not so 
rash as you may suppose me, nor are my present motives of 
such light importance as to affect only those personally depend- 
ent on myself. * The Life-Guards, wi^ whom I served s6 long, 
although new-modelled and new-officered by the Prince of 
Orange, retmn a predilection for the cause of their rightful 
master; and”-^(and here he whispered as if he feared even 
the waJls of the apartment had ears) — “when my foot is 
Enown to be in the stirrup, two r^gunents of cavalry have 
sworn to renounce the usurper’s service, and fight under my 
ordera They delayed only M Dundee should, descend into the' 
Lowlands ; — but, since he is no more, which of his successors 
dare take that decisive step, unless encouraged by the troops 
declaring themselves I Meantime the zeal of the soldiers will 
die away. I must bring them to a decision while their hearts 
are glowing with the victory their old leader has obtained, and* 
burning to avenge his untimely death.” 

“‘ind will you, on the faith of 'such men as you know these 
soldiers to 'be,” said Edith, “take a part of sudh dreadful 
moment r 

“I will,” said Lord Evandale- — “I must; my honour and 
loyalty are both pledged for it,” 

“And all for the sake,” continued Miss BeUenden, “of a 
prince, Whose measures, while be was on the throne, no one 
could condemn more than Lord Evandale 
, “Most true,” replied Lord Evandale; “and as I resented, 
eyen during the plenitude of his power, bis innovations bn 
church and state, like a fceebom subject^ I am determined^ I 
will assert tua rights when hefis in ‘advenshy^, like a 
one. Let ^Iftirtiers and ^copfaants flatter power and desert 
uflidbrtune ; I will neither do the one nor the other/* * 

“ And if you arelletbimined to aet w%at my«l^fo 
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inust still tenu«cashly, why give youiself the pain of ^his un- 
timely meeting?" ^ 

“ Were it not enough to answer,” said Lord Evandale, ‘‘ that 
rushing on ^battle, I wished to bid adieu to my betrothed 
bride ? — Surely it is judging coldly of my feelings, and showing 
too plainly the indifference of your own, to question my motive 
for a request so natural.” 

“But wlqr in this place, my lord?” said Edith, — “and why 
with such peculiar circumstances of mystdfy ?” 

“ Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her hand, “ 1 
have yet another i*equeat, which I dare hardly proffer, even 
when prefaced by these credentials.” 

In haste and terror Edith glanced over the letter, which wsis 
from her grandmother. 

“ My dearest childe,” such was its tenor in style and spelling, 

“ I never more deeply regretted the reumatizm, which disqua- 
liffed me from riding on hoi'seback, than at this present writing, 
when I would most have wished to be where this paper will 
soon be, that is^at Faiiy-Knowe, with my poor dear Willie's 
only child. But it is the will of Gh)d I should not be with her, 
which I conclude to be the case, as much for the pain I now 
suffer, as because it hath now not given way either to cammo* 
mile poultices or to dccoxion of wild mustard, wherewith I have 
•often relieved others. Therefore, I must tell you, by writing 
instead of word of mouth, that, as my young Lord Evandale is 
‘ called to ^e present camp&ign, both by his honour and his 
duty, he hath earnestly solicited me that the Jbonds of holy 
* matrimony be knitted before his departure to the wars between 
you and him, in implement of the indenture formerly entered 
into for that effeck, whereuntill, as I see no raisonable objexion, 
so I trust that you, who have been always a good and obedient 
dulde, will not devize any which has less raison. It is 
treW that the contraz of our house have heretofore been cele- 
Inatedt in a ffianner more befitting ouf Bank, and not in private, 
and ^th few witnesses, as a thing done in a comer. But it has 
’Heaven’s own free will, as well as those of the kmgdom 
we live, to take awsy from us our estate, and tom the 
hisrtbrone. Yet I titst He will yet restore the rightful 
heir to the tttrone, and turn bis heart to the toe Itotestent 
faith, «wbieh I have the loiter r^ht to mcpebt to see 
even iHth my old eyes, as I have beheld the royal family when 
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they v;ere struggling as sorely with iaaste^.ii usurpers and 
rebels they are now; that is to say, when his^poost sacred 
' Msgesty, Charles the Smnd of hi^py inenuny, honoured our 
poor House of Tillietudlem, by taking hjs di^vm therein/’ 
etc. etc. etc. 

We will not abuse the reader^s patience by quoting more of 
Lady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Suffice it to say, that it closed 
by laying her commands on her grandchild, to coisent to the 
solemnisation of her marriage without loss of time. 

1 never tiiought till this instant/’ said Edith. drq>pmg the 
letter from her hand, that Lord Evandale would have acted 
ungenerously.” 

“Ungenerously, Edith 1” replied her lover. “And how can 
you apply such a term to my desire to call you mine, ere I part 
from you perhaps for ever?” 

“Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,” said Edith, 
“that when his perseverance, and, I must add, a due sense of 
his merit and of the obligations we owed him, wrung from me 
a slow consent that 1 wodd one day comply with his wishes, I 
made it my condition, that I should not be pressed to a hasty 
accompLishment of my promise ; and now he avails himself of 
his interest with my only remaining relative, to hurry me with 
precipitate and even indeUcate importunity. There k mmre’ 
selfishness than generosity, my lord, in such eager and urgent 
solieitation.” 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt^ took two or three turns 
through the apa^ent ere he replied to ihk aceuBation; at 
length he e^ke — “I should have escaped thk painful charge, 
durst I at omk have mentioned to Miss Bellenden my principal 
reason for urging thk request. It is one which she will proba* 
1% despise on her own acoount, but which ou^t to weigh with 
her for the eak:e of Lady Margaret My dea& in battle must 
give my whole estate to my heirs of entail ; my focfextun as a 
traitor, by the usurping Govemm^t, may vest it in the Prince 
o( Orange^'or some Dutch ffivourite. In either ease, my vei^ 
cible friend and betrothed bride mis»t radoain unpkeoted^t^ 
in poverty^ — Vested with^ the rights and provi^ns of 
, Evandale, liith wilU^d, in the power of supposing her eged 
parent, some eonsolarion for havi^ eoudeseendad to share^^ 
and frirtuneahf one who does not {»rstet^ to be 
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Edith was stnick dumb by an argument which she had not 
expected, ai^d wii compelled to acknowledge that .Lor(f EyaU' 
^e’s suit was urged with delicacy as well as with consideration. * 
And yet/’ she said, such is the waywardness with which 
my heart reverts to former times, that 1 cannot” (she burst into 
tew) ** suppress a degree of ominous reluctance at fulfilling my 
engagement upon such a brief summons.” 

“ We ha^ already fully considered this painful subject/’ said 
Lord Evan^e; *‘and 1 hoped, my dea%.Edith, your own in< 
quiries, as well as mine, had fully convinced you that these 
regrets were fruitless.” 

“ Fruitless indeed !” said Edith, with a deep sigh, which, as 
if. by an unexpected echo, was repeated from the adjoining 
apartment. Miss Bellendeo started at the sound, and scarcely 
composed herself upon Lord Evandale’s assurances that she had 
heard but the echo of her own respiration. 

“ It sounded strangely distinct,” she said, and almost omi- 
nous ; but my feelings are so harassed that the slightest trifie 
agitates them.” 

Lord EvandaJb eagerly attempted to soothe her alarm,’ and 
reconcile her to a measure, which, however hasty, appear^ to 
him the only means by which he could secure her independence. 
He urged his claim in virtue of the contract, her grandmother’s 
•wish and command, the propriety of insuring her comfort and 
independence, and touched lightly on his own long attachment, 
which he ^had evinced by so many and such various services. 
These Edith felt the more, the less they were insisted upon ; 

• and at length, as she ^d nothing to oppose to his ardour, ex- 
cepting a causeless rductance, which she herself was ashmed 
to oppose against so mudh generomty, she was compelled to 
rest upon the impossibility of having the ceremony performed 
upon such hasty notice, at such a time and place. But for all 
this Lord E^^dale was prepared* eud he chained, with joy- 
alacril^r^, that the former ^chaplain of his torment was in 
attendaaoe>t t^e Lodge wi{h a faithful domestic, once a non- 
CQUunissiou^ officer in the same corps ; that his sister was also 
pe^iessed of the secret •, that Headrigg and his wife m^ht 
be added to the list of witnesses, if agreeable to Miss BeUeadd^ 
j^isee^ he chosen it m rea$ purpose* The mar- 
^ to remain, a ^jret^ stnce Xiord Eyand^.^ to depart 
: , ift ; ye^'^n after; it was solenunsed^-'a. eircim^ce 
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whidi, had their union been public, must have drawn upon him 
the atttotion of the Gk>venim^t, as being altogether unaocount* 
t able, unless from his being engaged in some ^gerous design. 
Having hastily urged these motives and explained his arrange- 
ments, he ran, without waiting for an answer, to summon his 
sister to attend his bride, while he went in search of the other 
persons whose presence was necessary. 

When Lady Emily arrived, she found her friended an agony 
of tears, of which shCi^as at some loss to comprehend the reason, 
being one of those damsds who think there is nothing either 
wonderful or terrible iu matrimony, and joining with most who 
knew him in thinking, that it could not be rendered peculiarly 
alarming by Lord E\andale being the bridegroom. Influenced 
by these feelings, she exhausted in succession all the usual 
arguments for courage, and all the expressions of Eympathy and 
condolence ordinarily employed on such occasions. But when 
Lady Emily beheld her future sister-in-law deaf to all those 
ordinary topics of consolation — when she beheld team follow 
fast and without intermission down cheeks as pale as marble — 
when she felt that the hand which she pressed id order enforce 
her arguments turned cold within her grasp, and lay, like that 
of a corpse, insensible and unresponsive to her caresses, her 
feelings of sympathy gave way to those of hurt pride and pettish 
displeasure. 

** 1 must own,*’ she said, that 1 am something at a loss to 
understand all this. Miss J^llendeni Months have passed since 
you agreed to many my brother, and you have postponed the 
fulfilment of your engagement ^m one period to another, aa 
if you had to avoid some dishonourable or highly disagreeable 
connection. I think I can answer for Iiord Evandale, that he 
wOl se^ no woman’s hand against her inclina^on ; and, though 
his sister, I may boldly say that he does not ne^ to urge any 
lady further than her ^dinations cony her. You vdU forgive 
me, JMiss Bdlenden; tot your present distress augurs ffl for 
my brother’s foture happiness, and % needs say that he 
does not medt all these expressions of dislike mi ddOnr, tod 
ttot th^ ftmai an odd return fbr aas attadim^t which he hli 
xnanifes^ flolong, ondfo " * 

^ You are right, lady Emily,'* said EdHh, dr;^iig^ W 
mid endeavouring lesume tor natto^ jOEktoaer, sfUl 

tolra^ by her fidtetuig voice tod the paleness Of W 
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— ^*you are quite right — ^Lord Evaudale merita such usage from 
AO one, least of *dll from her whom he has honoured i^ith his 
^regard. Bdt if 1 have given way, for the last time, to a sudden* 
and irresistible burst of feeling, it is my consolation, Lady Emily, 
that your brother knows the cause; that I hi^ve hid nothing 
hrom him, and that he at least is not apprehensive of finding in 
Edith Bellenden a wife undeserving of his afiection. But still 
you axe ri^t, and 1 merit your censure for indulging for a 
moment fruitl^ regret and painful remembrances. It shall bo 
so no longer ; my lot is cast with Evandale, and with him I am 
resolved to bear it. Nothing shall in future occur to excite his 
comphunts, or the resentment of his relations ; no idle recollec- 
tions of other days shall intervene to prevent the zealous and 
affectionate discharge of my duty; no vain illusions recall the 
memory of other days” 

she spoke these words, she slowly raised her eyes, whidi 
had before been hidden by her hand, to the latticed window of 
her apartment, which was partly open, uttered a dismal shriek, 
and fainted. Lady Emily turned her eyes in the same direc- 
tion, bi# saw«4»nly the shadow of a man, which seemed to 
disappear from the window, and, terrified more by the state of 
Edith than by the appc^tlon she had herself witnessed, she 
uttered shriek upon shriek for assistance. Her brother soon 
• arrived with the chaplain and Jenny Dennison, but strong and 
vigorous remedies were necessaiy ere they could recall Miss 
Bellenden to sense and moti^on. Even then her language was 
wild and mcoherent. 

Press me no farther,” she said to Lord Evandale ; it can- 
*not be — Heaven and earth — the living and the dead, have 
leagued^ themselves against this ill-omened union. Take all 1 
can give — my sisterly, regard — my devoted friendship. I will 
love yon as a sister, and serve you as a bondswoman, but never 
speak to me more of marriage/’ 

. The astpxdshment of Lord Evandale may easily be conceived. 

‘iEmily,*’ he said to his sister, ^*this is your doing — I ^as 
accursed arhen I thou^t of bringing you here — some of your 
foimfiianded folly Tm drive|^ her mad I” 

. f^On my word, brother,” answered Lady Eauly, "you’re 
shlScient to drive all the ^men in Scotland hiad. ^ B^use 
j^^^mSstresa sec^ much disposed to jilt you, yo% quarrel 
ajisteV, who has been an^ping in your cause, and had 
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brought her to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a man 
look^nn at a window, whom her erased sensibility mistook 
<»either for you or some one else, and has treated us gratis with 
an excellent tragic scene.” 

** What man? What window?” said Lord Evandale, in im- 
patient displeasure. ^^Miss Bdlenden is incapable of trifling 

with me ; — and yet what else could haye” 

Hush ! hush 1” said Jenny, whose interest lay; 4 )artictdarly 
in shifting further inq^piy ; for Heaven’s sake, my lord, speak 
low, for my lady begi^ to recover.” 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to herself than she 
begged, in a feeble voice, to be left alone with Lord Evandale. 
All retreated, — Jenny with her usual air of officious simplicity 
— Lady Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened curio- 
sity. Ho sooner had they left the apartment, than Edith 
be^oned Lord Evandale to sit beside her on the couch ; her 
next motion was to take his hand, in spite of his surprised 
resistance to h^ Ups j her last was to sii^ from her seat and 
to clasp his knees. 

“ Forgive me, my Lord 1” she exclaimed — “ Foigivi^ne ! — I 
must ded most unt^y by you, and break a solemn engagement. 
You have my friendship, my highest regard, my most sincere 
gratitade^Toa have more ; you have my word and my faith — 
But 0, forgive me, for the fruit is not mine — ^you have not my 
love, and 1 cannot many you without a sin !” 

'^You dream, my dearest Edith,!” said Evandale, perplexed 
in the utmost degree, — ^^you let your imagination b^ile you. 
This is but some delurion of an over^sensitive mind ; — ^^e person^ 
whom you fmfrtied to me has been long in a better world, where' 
your unavailing regret cannot follow him, or if it could, would 
caiiy diminish his l^ppmess.” 

You are mistal^, Lord Evandale,” said Edith, solemnly. 

am not a sleep-wulker, or a mad^wmnan. Hch--I could not 
have bdieved from any one what I have seen. But having, s^ 
him, I musib^ve mine own ey^” 

Seen him I — se^ whom?” Lord Evabdale, in gmart 

anadety, 

f* Henry ]||srton,” replied Edith, uttering these two wmds as 
if :they wetOer last, and very nearly fr&ting whaa she had 
demesa 4, 

> Bd&inden,” said Lord Evandale, ^*you treat mu B 
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fool er a child., ^ If you repent your engagement to me,” he 
continued ii^dignanjjly, “ I am not a man to enforce it^gainst 
your inclination ; but deal with me as a man, and forbear this* 
trifling.” 

He was about to go on, when he perceived, from her quivering 
eye and pallid cheek, that nothing was less intended than fitu- 
posture,* and that, by whatever means her imagination had been 
so impressed, it was really disturbed by unaflected awe and 
terror. He changed his tone, and exerted all his eloquence in 
endeavouring to soothe and extract from her the secret cause of 
such terror. 

“ I saw him !” she repeated — “ I saw Henry Morton stand at 
that window, and look into the apartment at the moment I was 
on the point of abjuring him for ever. His face was darker, 
thinner, and paler than it was wont to be; bis dress was a 
horseman’s cloak, and hat looped down over bis face ; his 
expression was like that he wore on that dreadful morning when 
he was examined by daverhouse at Tillietudlem. Ask your 
sister, ask Lady Emily, if she did not see him as well as I. — I 
know whit has ciQled him up — ^he came to upbraid me that, while 
my heart was with him in the deep and dead sea, I was about 
to give my hand to another. My lord, it is ended between you 
and me-rbe the consequences what they wiU, she cannot marry 
'whose union disturbs the repose of the dead.”* 

^‘Good heaven !” said Evandale, as he paced the room, half 
mad himself with surprise* and vexation — ^*her fine under- 
standing must be totally overthrown, and that by the effort 
yrhich she has made to comply with my ill-timed, though well- 
meant request. Wi^out rest and attention her health is rained 
for ever.” * 

At this momeDt the door opened, and Halliday, who had 
been Lord Bvandale’s princip^d personal attendant since they 
both left the Guards on the involutions stumbled into the room 
Mth a countenance as pale and ghastly as terror could paint it 
is the matter next, HaUiday?’’ cried his master^ 
np^ Any disoovety of the'^-*~ 

* *Be had just recoIlectidn»6ufficient to stop short in the. midst 
of the dax^l^uB s^tenca 

• efrj,’’ eai^ Halliday, '4t knot that, nor {myttung/like 
tbatfbut Z sc^ 

^ Bapposed apparitloii of Morton, 

yoii. v; . 
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diost! you eternal idiot!” said Lord^flvandale, fbi^ 
altogetn^ out of his patience. Haa all ma,n]^d awom to go 
^‘mad in order to drive me so ? — What ghost, you simpleton?” . 

The ghost of Heniy Morton, the whig captain at Bothwell 
Bridge,” replied Halliday. He passed by me like a fire-ilaught 
when I was in the garden !” 

''This is mid-summer madness,” said Lord Evandale, "or 
there is some strange villany afloat.— Jenny, attend your lady 
to her chamber, whiloDl endeavour to find a clue tb all this.” 

But Lord Evandale’s inquiries were in vain. Jenny, who 
might have given (had she chosen) a very satis&ctory explana- 
tion, had an interest to leave the matter in darknesgp; and 
interest was a matter which now weighed principally with 
Jenny, since the possession of an active and affectionate husband 
in her own proper right had altogether allayed her spirit of 
coquetry. She had made the best use of the first moments of con- 
fusion hastily to remove b 31 traces of any one having slept in the 
apartment a^oining to the parlour, and even to erase the mark 
of footsteps l^eaifl the window tlnough which Edie coigectured 
Morton’s face had been seen while attempting, ere he left the 
garden, to gaih one look at her whom he had so long loved, and 
was now on the point of losing for ever. That he had passed 
Halliday in the garden was eqv^y dear ; and she learned from 
her elder boy, whom she had employed to have the stranger’s 
horse saddled and ready for^his departure, that he had n^ed 
into the sWble, thrown the child a brc^ gold piece, and, 
mounting his horse, had ridden with fearfiil rapidity down 
towards the Clyde. The secret was, therefore, in their (nnm 
family, aqd Jenny was resolved it should remain so. 

" For to be surV she said, " sdthough her lady and Halliday 
ken’d Mr. Hprton by broad ^ylight, that was nae reatra 1 suld 
own to kenning him in the gloaming and by eandldight, and 
him keying his fime ftae Cuddle and me a| the time.” 

So she stood resolutely upon the negative when mEamined rhy 
Lord Evaadale. As fbr Halliday^ he could only say, that as he 
entered the garden^oor, the si^posed app^iion met^ him 
vmlkmg swiftly, and with a tisageo^m which anger and 
appear^ t|pbe contending. 

^^He knew him well,” he said, having been repeated^ 
guard upon him, and obl^d to write d(rim ^ jQ^hn 
tod case of escape. And theiw' weto 'fbw 
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Hf. Monon’s,” ^ But what should make him haunt the country 
where he was neither hanged nor shot, he, the said Hallfday, did 
not pretend to conceive. • 

Lady Emily confessed she had seen the face of a man at the 
window, but her evidence went no farther. John Gudyill de- 
poned nU novit in coma. He had left his gardening to get his 
morning dram just at the time when the apparition had taken 
place. La^jy Emily's servant was waiting o^ers in the kitchen, 
and there was not another being within^a quarter of a mile of 
the house. 

Lord Evandale returned, perplexed and dissatisfied in the 
highest degree, at beholding a phm which he thought necessary 
not less for the protection of Edith in contingent circumstances, 
than for the assurance of his own happiness, and which he ha<i 
brought so veiy near perfection, thus broken off without any 
apparent or rational cause. His knowledge of Edith’s character 
set her beyond the suspicion of covering any capricious change 
of determination by a pretended vision. But he would have 
set the apparition down to the influence of an overstrained 
imagination, agitated by the circumstances in which she had so 
suddenly been placed, had it not been for the coinciding testi- 
mony of Halliday, who had no reason for thinking of Morton 
more than any otW person, and knew nothing of Miss Bellen- 
den’s vision when he promulgated his own. the other hand, 
it seemed in the highest degree improbable that Morton, so 
long and ,so vainly sought after, and who was, with- such good 
r^on, supposed to be lost when the Vryheid of Botterdam 
went down with crew and passengers, should be alive and lurk- 
‘ing in this country, where there was no longer any reason why 
he should not op^y show himself, since tfie present Govern- 
ment favoujred bis party in politics. When Lord Evandale 
reluctantly brought himi^f to communicate these doubts to 
the chapl^, in order to obtam his opinion, he could only 
oiMn a long lecture on demonology, in which, after quoting 
Ddrio, and Burtlioog, and Be FAncre, on the subject of appa- 
]^0ns, tqgether with sundry dyilians apd common lawyers on 
nabue of testimony, ^he learned gentleman express^ his 
definite and determined ojpizdon to be, either that others Imd 
^ ai$ftrition of the deceased llerton’a 
ihe possibility of whidi he was, as a di^e a philo- 
fully prepared to admit or taf deny.;, or else, 
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that the said Henry Morton, being still in rerum naiwra, had 
appeared in Jbds proper person that morning ;* or, finally, that 
aome strong deceptio visus, or striking similitude of person, had 
deceived the eyes of Miss Bellenden and of Thomas Holliday. 
Which of these was the most probable hypothesis, the Doctor 
declined to pronounce, but expressed himself ready to die in the 
opinion that one or other of them had occasioned that morning’s 
disturbance. ’ ^ 

Lord Evandale &ocm had additional cause for distressful 
anxiety. Miss Bellenden was declared to be dangerously HI. 

will not leave this place,” he exclaimed, “till she is 
pronounced to be in safety. I neither can nor ought to dp so ; 
for whatever may have been the immediate occasion of her 
illness, 1 gave the first cause for it by my unhappy solici- 
tation.” 

He established himself, therefore, as a guest in the family, 
which the presence of his sister, as wdl as of Lady Margaret 
Bellenden (who, in despite of her rheumatism, caused herself 
to bo transported thither when she heard of her grond-daughter’s 
illness), rendered a step equally natural and* delicate. And 
thus he anxiously await^, until, without iigury to her health, 
Edith could sustdn a final explanation ere his departure on his 
expedition. 

“ She shall never,” said the generous young man, “ look on 
her engagement with me as the means of fettering her to a 
union, the idea of which seems almost to unhinge her under- 
standing.” • 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

Ah, happy hUls ! — ah, pldasing diadea I 
Ah, fields hd, 0 Ted in vain 1 
Where once my earless childhood stray’d, 

A strengir yet to pain. 

0ns ON A DisTAira PBOBngoT 07 Broa CoSAMi. 

• « 

Xt is not by Qqy|pal wants and iniliinities only that men jd 
^e most distufo^bhed t^ents are leyeltodf dm^ thdbr lifeK 
lime, with the oominon wumlriiid . The^ aaro pqfidda^ 

of montal a^tatimi whenuie firmest of .mortalB must hjs tanked^ 
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^th the weakest of his brethren; and when, in paying the 
g^eral taz of humanity, his distresses are even ^gravated by 
feeing that he transgresses, in the indulgence of ^ grief, the 
rules of religion and philosophy, by which he endeavours in 
g^eral to regulate his passions and his actions. It was during 
such a paroxysm that the unfortunate Morton left Faiiy-Enowa 
To blow that his long-loved and still beloved Edith, whose 
image had^fUled his mind for so many years, was on the point 
of marriage to his early rival, who ha^laid claim to her heart 
by so many services, as hardly left her a title to refuse his 
addresses, bitter as the intelligence was, yet came not as an 
unex!|)ect^ blow. 

During his residence abroad he had once written to Edith. 
It was to bid her farewell for ever, and to coiyure her to for- 
get him. He had requested her hot to answer his letter, yet 
he half hoped, for many a day, that she might transgress his 
irgunction. The letter never reached her to whom it was 
addressed, and Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, could only 
conclude himse^ laid aside and forgotten, according to his own 
self-denying request. All that he had heard of their mutual 
relations since his return to Scotland, prepared him to expect 
that he could only look upon Miss Bellenden as the betrothed 
bride of Lord Evandale ; and, even if freed from the burden of 
obligation to the latter, it would still have been inconsistent 
with Morton’s generosity of disposition to disturb their arrange- 
ments, by attempting the ^assertion of a claim, proscribed by 
absence, never sanctioned by the consent of friends, and barred 
. by a thousand circumstances of difficulty. Why, then, did he 
seek the cottage which tlieir broken fortunes had now rendered 
the retreat of Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daughter 1 
He yielded, we are under the necessity of acknowledging, to the 
impulse of an inconsistent with which many might We felt in 
hk sitiflitiom 

Accident ai^rised him, while travelling towards his native 
distinct, that the ladies, near whose mansion he must aecessarily 
^1^ v^e absent ; and learning that Guddie and his wife acsted 

their principU domestioi, he oould not resist pausing at their 
cottK^, to learn, if possible, the real progress whidi Lord ^an- 
dak) had made in the affections of Mi^ Bellendeit-^r^idas I no 
his Edith. This rash expmmimt ^ded ae we! have 
and he parted from the house ci Faiiy-Enowe, con> 
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scious tjiat he was still beloved by Edith, yak compelled, by 
faith and honour, to relinquish her for ever. Withrwhat feel- 
ings he must have listened to the dialogue between Lord Evan- 
dale and Edith, the greater part of which he involuntarily 
overheard, the reader must conceive, for we dare not attempt 
to describe them. An hundred times he was tempted to burst 
upon their interview, or to exclaim aloud, • Edith, I yet' live !” 
— and as often the recollection of her plighted ti^th, and of 
the debt of gratitude ^hich he owed Lord Evandale (to whose 
influence with Claverhouse he justly ascribed his escape from 
torture and from death), withheld him from a rashness which 
might indeed have involved all in further distress, but* gave 
little prospect of forwarding his own happiness. He repressed 
forcibly these selfish emotions, though with an agony which 
thrilled his every nerve. 

^*No, Edith!” was his internal oath, never will I add a 
thorn to thy pillow — That which Heaven has ordained, let it 
be ; and let me not add, by my sdiish sorrows, one atom’s 
weight to the burden thou hast to bear. 1 wp dead to thee 
whm thy resolution was adopted ; and never — ^never shalt thou 
know that Henry Morton still lives I” 

he farmed this resolution, diffident of his own power to 
keep it^ and seeking that dnzmess in flight which was every 
moment shaken by his osntinuing within hearing of Edith’s 
voice, he hastify rushed from his apartment by the little closet 
and the sashed door which led to tUb garden. : 

But firmly as he thought his resohition was fixed, he could 
not leave the spot where the last tones of a voice so beloved still • 
idbrated on his ear, without endeavouring to avail himself of 
the opportunity which the parlour window afforded, to steal one 
last gjimee at the lovely sp^er. It was in this attempt, made 
while Edith seemed to have her, eyes unalterably bmit upon the 
ground, that Morton’s presence was detected by her ndBidg th^ 
suddenly. So ^n as her wild scream niade thb known to &e 
unfMonate ob^^et of a passion so constant, And ‘which 
so ill-ft.ted, he hurried from the {dace as If tmrsued by, 
furies. He passed Halliday in the garden wi&out rep^gnisl^' 
or even being iMhible that he had seen thtovr, himiiBlf 
6n his horse, and, by a sort of insrinet rather thah lec^ectio^ 
tiEJOk the first hy-toad 'ffe prtference to the pntito YOUfA U 
Hamfitcm. • \ 
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In all pioba]^^ity this prevented Lord Evandale from learn- 
ing that hj3 was a^ually in existence ; for the news fhat the 
Highlanders had obtained a decisive victory at Killiecrankie * 
had occasioned an accurate look-out to be kept^ by order of the 
Govenunent, on all the passes, for fear of some commotion 
among the Lowland Jacobites. They did not omit to post 
sentineis on Bothwell Bridge, and as these mem had not seen 
any traveller pass westward in that direction, and as, besides, 
their comrades stationed in the village o&Bothwell were equally 
positive that none had gone eastward, the apparition, in the 
existence of which Edith and Halliday werS equally positive, 
became yet more mysterious in the judgment of Lord Evandale, 
who was finally in(^ned to settle in the belief, that the heated 
and disturbed imagination of Edith had summoned up the 
phantom she stated herself to have seen,, and that Halliday 
had, in some unaccountable manner, been infected by the same 
superstition. 

Meanwhile, the by-path which Morton pursued, with all the 
speed which his vigorous horse could exert, brought him in a 
very few secondS to the brink of the Clyde, at a spot marked 
with the feet of horses, who were conducted to it as a watering- 
place. The steed, urged as he was to l^e gfdlop, did not paKlto 
a single instant, but, throwing himself into the river, was soon 
* beyond his depth. The plui^ whjph the animal m^e as his 
feet quitted the ground, with the feeling that the cold water 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents which recalled 
Morton, whose movements had been hitherto mechanical, to 
.the necessity of taking measures for preserving himself and the 
noUe animal which he bestrode. A perfect master of all manly 
exercises, the management of a horse in water was as fiuniliar 
to him as when upon a meadow. Ho directed the animal’s 
course somewhat down the stmm towards a low plain, or holm, 
which seemed , to promise an easy egress from the river. In the 
first and seo(^ attempt to get on shor^ the horse w^ frus- 
trated ly the nature of the ground, and nearly fell backwards on 
, his :dder. The instinct of Belf^preseryation seldom fidb, even 
most. desperate cifqpmstances, to recall the human vMA 
equipoise, unless When altogether distracted 
^ Morton was obUged to the.da^er he 

WilsplajQediQrpcanidetereoQveiyof bm sel^^ Athird 

attempt, at a more careMy and jndidously sdected, smv 
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ceeded better than the former, and placed the hqrse and his rider 
in safefjr upon the farther and left-hand bank of the, Clyde. 

^ But whither,” eaid Morton, in the bitterness of ids heart, 
am I now to direct my course ? or rather, what does it signify 
to which point of the compass a wretch so forlorn betakes him- 
self? I would to God, could the wish be without a sin, that 
these dark waters had flowed over me, and drowned my recol- 
lection of that which was, and that which is !” e> 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed state of his 
feelings had occasioned, Boarcely had vented itsdf in these 
violent expressiodk, ere he was struck with shame at having 
given way to such a paroxysm. He remembered how signally 
the life which he now held so lightly in the bitterness of his 
disappointment, kid been preserved through the almost inces- 
sant perils which had b^t him since he entered upon his 
public career, 

I am a fool I” he said, “ and worse than a fool, to set light 
by that existence which Heaven has so often preserved in the 
moat marvellous manner! Something there yet remains for 
me in this world, were it only to bear my sorfows like a man, 
and to aid those who need my assistance. What have 1 seen — 
nfft&t have 1 heard, but the very conclusion of that which 1 
Icnew was to happen ? They'' — (he durst not utter their names 
even in soliloquy)-—^' they are embarrassed and in difficulties. 
She is stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing on some 
dangerous career, with which, but for the low voice in which he 
spoke, 1 might have become acquainted. Are there no means to 
aid or to warn them?” 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly withdrawing bis 
mind from his own disappointment, and compeUing his atten- 
tion to the aflaiiB of Effith and her betrothed husband, the 
letter of Burl^, long forgotten, suddenly rucdted on lus memory, 
like a ray of light darting through a mist. 

“ Their rum must have been his work,” was his internal cmi- 
dnsioiu “ If it can be repaired, it miist be through hk mean^ 

» or by mfomiation obtained from hinu I will sewch Jhim out f 
Stem, era%, a|||enthu8iastic as he my plain and 4t^wiir^^ ' 
recritude of purpol^ has more than once prevailed witih hiin* 1 
will seek him out knows what influent tibe 

i)BfoiiDmtiQn I may acqmra fleam him may bmfln tim fottiume 
Of Uksa whom I diall never see more, and who iriB? 
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QfiT6(r leain tbat^ 1 am now euppressing my own grief, to add, if 
possible, ta.their'happiness." . * 

Animated by these hopes, though the foundation was but^ 
slight, he sought the neatest way to the high-road ; and as all 
the t]^ks tl^ough the Yalley were known to him sindb he 
hunted through l£em in youth, he had no other difficulty than 
that of* surmounting one or two enclosures, ere he found him- 
self on the road to the small burgh where the feast of the 
popixvjay had been celebrated. He joismeyed in a state of 
mind s^ indeed and dejected, yet relieved from its earlier and 
more intolerable state of anguish; for virtuous resolution and 
manly disinterestedness seldom fail to restore tranquillity even 
where they cannot create happiness. He turned his thoughts 
with strong effort upon the means of discovering Burley, and 
the chance there was of eirtracting from him any knowledge 
which he might possess favourable to her in whose cause he 
interested hix^elf, and at length formed the resolution of guid- 
ing himself by the circumstances in which he might discover 
the object of his quest, trusting that, from Cuddle’s account of 
a schism betwuB; Burley and his brothr^ of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, he might find him less rancorously disposed against 
Miss Bellenden, and inclined to exert the power which die 
. osserted himself to possess over her fortunes, more favourably 
than* heretofore. 

Noontide had passed away, when our traveller found himself 
in the neighbourhood of hisodeceased uncle’s habitation of Miln- 
wood. Ih rose among glades and groves that were chequered 
^with a thousand early recollections of joy and sorrow, and made 
upon Morton that moumfril impression, soft and affecting, yet 
withal soothing, which the sensitive mind usually receives from 
a letum to thd haunts of childhood and early youth, after 
having experienced the vicissitudes and tempests of public life. 
A strong desire came upon him to visit house itself. 

^^Old Alismi,” he thought, ^will not know me, more than 
the* honest couple whom 1 saw yesterday. 1 may indulge my 
eoziosity, and proceed on my gurney, without her having any 
*]fiQOwle^ of. my existence. I think they said my unde had 
bequeathed to h^ my mansion WeU-^-be it so. l have 
to sorrow for, to ezudile me to dispense with lamenting 
«u^*^a disapjpKii^^ as that ; and y^ median he W'chosea 
aSkO# stRseesBor in my gmml^g old dame, to a respect- 
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able if not distinguished ancestry. Let it jss it may, I wiE 
visit th% old mansion at least once mora” ^ 

* The house of Milnwood, even in its best days, .had nothing 
dieerful about it, but its gloom appeared to be doubled under 
the tmspices of the old housekeeper. Everything, indeed, was 
in repair; there were no dates deficient upon the steep grey 
roof, and no panes broken in the narrow windows. But the 
grass in the courtyard looked as if the foot of man had not 
been there for years ;«the doors were carefully locked, and that 
which admitted to ^e hall seemed to have been shut for a 
length of time, since the spiders had fairly drawn their webs 
over the doorway and thd staples. Living sight or *tound 
there was none, until, after much knocking, Morton heard the 
little window, through which it was usual to reconnoitre visit- 
ors, open with much caution. The face of Alison, puckered 
with some score of wrinkles, in addition to those with which it 
was furrowed when Morton left Scotland, now presented itself, 
enveloped in a from under the protection of which some of 
her g^y tresses had escaped in a manner more picturesque than 
beautiM, while her shrill tremulous voice demanded the cause 
of the knocking. 

1 wish to speak an instant with one Alison Wilson, who 
resides here,” said Henry. 

“ She*s- no at hame the day,” answered Mrs. Wilson, w- pro- * 
pria persona, the state of whose head-dress, perhaps, incqpired 
her with this direct mode of denying herself; *‘and jw are but 
a mislear’d person to speer for her in sic a mannen *Ye might 
hae had an M under your bdt for Miskm Wilson of Miln-. 
wood,” 

1 b^ pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling at finding in 
did Ailie the same jealousy of disrespect wbiclf used to ex- 
hibit upon former occasions — ^*1 b^ pardon; — 1 am but a 
stranger in' this country, and have be^ so long abroad ^at 1 
have almost forgotten my own languaga” 

" Did ye come frae finreign parts ?” said Ailie ; “ fhen mi^be 
ye may hae heard of a young gentienum of this oountiy, that 
they ca' Hmuy Horton r * , ! * 

I have heaaNit said Horton, ^^of such aname in 
*^Then bide a wee bit where ye are, friend-^ .stay-^gang 
wwnd by the badr o' and yd*U ^ a.lal^ 4oorj 

cm tte latch, for it's never barred tffl^ smuMik 
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tsk caare ye dining fa' ower the tub, for the enti 7 *B dark — aud 
thbn ye’ll turn to the right, and then ye’ll baud straught for- 
ward, and then ye’ll turn to the right again, and ye’ll t^ heed^ 
o’ the cellar stairs, and then ye’ll be at the door o’ the little 
kitchen — it’s a’ the kitchen that’s at Milnwood now — and I’U 
come down t’ye, and whate’er ye wad say to Mrs. Wilson 
may veiy safdy tell it to me.” 

A strangnr might have had some diificully, notwithstanding 
the minuteness of the directions supplieddby Ailie, to pilot him- 
self in safety through the dark labyrinth of passages that led 
from the back-door to the little kitchen ; but Henry was too well 
acquafuted with the navigation of* these straits to e^erience 
danger, either from the Scylla which lurked on one side in 
shape of a bucking tub, or the Charybdis which yawned on the 
other in the protodity of a winding cellar-stair. His only 
impediment arose from the snarling and vehement barking of a 
small cocking spanid, once his own property, but which, unlike 
to the faithfid j^gus, saw his master return from his wanderings 
without any synmtom of recognition. 

The little dogs and all 1” said JBdorton to himself, on being 
disowned by his former favourita — I am so changed, that nc 
breathing creature that I have known and loved will now 
acknowledge me !” 

* At this moment he had reached the kitchen, and soon after 
the tread of Alison’s high heels, and the pat of the cnitch- 
handled cane, whidi served*at once to prop and to guide her 
footsteps, Veto heard upon the stairs, an annunciation which 
.continued for some time ere she fairly reached the kitchen. 

Morton had, therefore, time to survey the slender prepara- 
ti(ms for hous^eeping which were now sufficient in the house 
of his anc^torsr The fire, though coals are plenty in that 
neighbourhood, was husbanded irith the closest attention to 
ecmomfdl and the small pipto, in whidi was preparing 
the dinner of the old woman and hsk maid-of-all-work, a girl of 
twelve years old, intimated, by its thin and watery vapour, that 
AiUe h^ not m^ed her efae^ with ]mr improved fortune. 

* she entered, theohead which nodded witi^s^-impoxi- 

$noe-^the features in which an irritaUe peevishness, aoqnued 
by^lmbit and ixuhii^ce, strove with a temper na^y^aff^ 
.and,;g 9 od-nattu^ coif^ihe aprmi^the blue 
aQ those of oM AHie ; but laced pinnem 
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hastily put on to meet the stranger^ with spine other trlfidng 
axtidef of ^decoration, marked the difference between Mrs. 

* Wilson, liferentriz of Milnwood, and the housekeeper of the 
late proprietor. 

“ What were ye pleased to want wi* Mrs. Wilson,’8ir?— I am 
Mrs. Wilson,” was her drst address ; for the five minutes’ time 
which she had gained for the business of the toilette, 'entitled 
her, she conceived, to assume the full merit of hsr illustrious 
name, and shine foil^ on her guest in unchastened splendour. 
Morton’s sensations, confounded between the past and present, 
fairly confused him so much, that he would have had difficulty 
in answering her, even if he^had known well what to say. But 
as he had not determined what character he was to adopt while 
concealing that which was properly his own, he had an addi- 
tional reason for remaining silent. Mrs. WU^n, in perplexity, 
and with some apprehension, repeated her question. 

“What were ye pleased to want wi’ me, sir? — Ye said ye 
keii’d Mr. Hany Morton?” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” answered Henry ; “ it was of one Silas 
Morton I spoke.” 

The old woman’s countenance fell. 

“ It was his father, then, ye kent o’, the brother o’ the late 
Milnwood? Ye canna mind him abroad, 1 wad think; — ^he 
was come hame afore ye were bom. 1 thought ye had brought 
me news of poor Maister Hany.” 

“ It was from my father I learned to know Oolonel Morton,” 
said Henry; — “of the son 1 know little or nothing; rumour 
says he di^ abroad on his passage to Holland.” 

That's ow^ like to be tme,” said the old woman, with a 
sigh, and mony a tear it’s cost my auld een. His uncle, poor 
gentleman, just sough’d awa wi’ it in his mouth. He had been 
gieing me preceese directions anent the bread, and the win^ and 
^ the &andy, at his burial, and how often it tras to-be handed 
round the company (for, dead or alive, he was a prudent, frt^, 
painstaking man), a^^ then he said, said he, * Ailie ’ (he aye i^a^ 
me Ailie — ^we were auld acquaintance}, * Affie; take ye care 
hand the gcsu^ed thegither ; for ^ name of Horton Of 
wood’s gane" ot^ like the last sou^ of an auld sang.*: And sae 
he fdl out o' ae dwam^to another, and ne*^ a word 
uniesB it were sometlmig ire cou^<^ mAk out^.alic^t a 
candle being gude eueu^ to see to d6e;wi’«^;^be teuM 
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bi4e to see a moulded aue, and there was ane, by ill luck, on 
th^ table.” • 

While Mrs. Wilson was thus detailing the last moments of* 
the old miser, Morton was pressingly engaged in diverting the 
assiduous curiosity of the dog, which, recovered from his first 
surprise, and combining former recollections, had, after much 
snuffing and examination, begun a course of capering and jump- 
ing upon tlm stranger which threatened every instant to ^tray 
him. At length, in the urgency of hji impatience, Morton 
could not forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty impatience, 

“ Down, Elphin ! down, sir !” 

TSe ken our dog’s name,” said the old lady, struck with 
great and sudden surprise — “Ye ken our dog's name, and it's 
no a common ane. And the creature kens you, too,” she con- 
tinued, in a more agitated and shriller tone — “ God guide us ! 
it's my ain baiim 1” 

So saying, the poor old woman threw herself around Mor- 
ton's neck, dung to him, kissed him as if he had been actually 
her child, and wept for joy. There was no parrying the dis- 
covery, if he could have had the heart to attempt any further 
disguise. He returned the embrace with the most grateful 
warmth, and answered — 

1 do indeed live, dear Ailie, to thank you for all your kind- 
• ness, past and present, and to rejoice that there is at least one 
friend to wdcome me to my native country.” 

Eiien^ 1” exclaimed AJiJie — “ye'U h^ mony friends — eye'll 
hae mony* friends; for ye will hae gear, hinny — ye will hae 
gear. Heaven mak ye a gude guide o’t ! — But, eh, sirs !” she 
continued^ pushing him back from her with her trembling hand 
and sfariveued arm, and gaxing in his fetce, as if: to r^, at 
more conv^ent distance, the ravages which sorrow^rather than 
time had made on his free — Eh, sirs 1 ye’re sair altered, hinny ; 
your free is turned paje^ and your een are sunken, and your 
bonny red-and-<wbitie cheeks are turned a’ dark and sunburnt. 
0, vreary on the wars 1 mony’s the eomely face they destroy* 
And when cam ye here, hinny f'--and where hae ye been 
and what hae ye been doingt-— and what for did ye na write 
to how cam ye & psss yourseli for dead f — and what 

fior^did ye come creepin’ to your aio house ae if ye had be^ an 
uiu» Jb^y, ^ gie poor auld Ailie sic start V’ sho' emiclnded, 
noe^ii^ tbrou^*^^^ 
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It was some time ere Morton could overcome his own emotion, 
so as t(f give, the kind old woman the information which we shall 
« communicate to our readers in the next chapter. * 


OHAPTER THIRTY^NINTH. 

Aumerle that was, 

But that irgone for being mchard's friend ; 

And, madam, ^ou must him Rutland now. 

Biohabd II. 

Thu: scene of explanation was hastily removed from the little 
kitchen to Mis. Wilson’s own matt^ zoom; the very same 
which she had occupied as housekeeper, and which she con- 
tinued to retain. ** It was,” she said, better secured against 
sifting winds than the hall, which she had found dangerous to 
her rheumatisms, and it was more fitting for her use than the 
late Milnwood’s apartment, honest man, which gave her sad 
thoughts and as for the great oak parlour, it was never opened 
but to be aired, washed, and dusted, according to the invariable 
practice of the family, unless upon their most solemn festivals. 
In the matted room; therefore, they were settled, suirounded 
by pickle-pots and conserves of all kinds, which the ddevant 
housekeeper continued to compound, out of mere habit, although 
neither she h^isdf, nor any one els^, ever partook of ^ comfits 
which she so regi^ly prepared. ’ 

Morton, adapting his narrative to the compi^ension of his 
auditor, ioibzmed her briefly of the wreck of the vessel, and the 
loss of aU hands, excepting two or three eommon seamen, who 
had early adeured the skiff, and were just putting off from the 
vessel when he leaped from the deck into thrir b^ and unex- 
pectedly, as well as (xmtraiy to their inclination, m^e hime^ 
partner of their voyage and of their safety. Lwdad at PJnsh- 
ing,.he was fortunate enoi^ to meet with an old offlcw owlifr 
had been in service with his fikther. !^y his advice.he shunn^ 
going immecfligely to the Hague, but forwarded his 
the court of tie Stadtholder. ** Prince^” said veteran; 
** must as yet keep teaoa with his fatherTin-krw, and with jfour 
Cbariea; and to ^proach him In the ehara^ q^af 
malcontent would render it impmdent for 
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yo|L by his farour. Wait, therefore, his orders, without forcing 
yourself on his notice ; observe the strictest prudence and retire^ 
msBt ; assume for the present a different name ; shun the com-* 
pany of the British exiles ; and, depend upon it, you will not 
repent your prudence.” 

The old Mend of Silas Morton argued justly. After a con- 
siderable time had elapsed, the Prince of Orange, in a progress 
through thg United States, came to the town where Morton, 
impatient at his situation and the incognito which he was 
obliged to observe, still continued neverthdess to be a resident. 
He had an hour of private interview assigned, in which the 
princeb expressed himself highly pleased with his intelligence, 
his prudence, and the liber^ view which he seemed to take of 
tlie factions of his native country, their motives and their 
purposes. 

“I would gladly,” said William, “attach yon to my own 
person, but that cannot be without giving offence in England. 
But I will do as much for you, as woU out of respect for the 
sentiments you have-expres^, as for the recommendations you 
have brought md. Here is a commission in a Swiss regiment 
at present in garrison in a distant province, where you will 
meet few or none of your countrymen. Continue to be Captain 
Melville, and let the name of Mmton sleep*till better days.” 

• “Thus began my f<^une,” continued Morton; — “and my 
^tervices have, on various occasions, been distinguished by his 
Royal Highness, until the mpment that brought him to Britain 
as our political deliverer. His commands must excuse my 
silence to my few friends in Scotland ; and I wonder not at tlm 
report of my death, considering the wreck of the vessel, and 
that 1 found no ocdssicm to use the letters of mmhange with . 
which Z was furnished by the liberality of some o£ them — a 
circumstance which must have confirmed the belief that 1 had 
p^idied*” 

. “But, dear hinny,” asked Mrs. Wilson, “did ye find nae 
Scotch l^y at the Prince of Clanger’s court that kim’d ye ? 1 
wad hae thought Mminm o’ Milnwood was ken’d a’ through the 
euuatry/’ ^ 

vms purposely ^hgaged in distant service,” said Morton, 

“ until a period wbeU few, wiriiout as de^ and kind a motive 
0f interest as ASie, would have known the stripljing 
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Malville was your mother’s name,” said Mrs. Wilson ; ** but 
Mortoif sounds far bonnier in my auld lugs. *And yhen ye tah 
•up the kird^p, ye maun tak the auld name and designation 
again.” 

“ I am like to be in no haste to do either the one or the 
other, Ailie, for 1 have some reasons for the present to conceal 
my being aliye from eveiy one but you ; and as for the lairdship 
of MUnwood, it is in as good hands.” 

As gude hands, h^nny I” re-echoed Ailie ; I’m hopefd’ you 
are no meaning mine ? The rents and the lands are but a sair 
fash to me. And I’m ower failed to tak^a helpmate, though 
Wylie Mactrickit the writer was very pressing, and spak very 
cii^y ; but I’m ower auld a cat to draw tliat strae before me — 
he canna whilliwhaw me as he’s dune mony a one. And then 
I thought aye ye wad come back, and I would get my pickle 
meal and my soup milk, and keep a’ things right about ye as I used 
to do in your pair uncle’s time, and it wad be just pleasure 
enough for me to see ye thrive and guide the gear canny — ^Ye’U 
hae learned that in Holland, I’se warrant, for they’re thrifty 
folk there, as I hear teU.— But ye’ll be for Imping rather a mair 
house than pair auld MOnwo^ that’s gane; and, indeed, I 
would approve o’ your eating butcher-meat maybe as aften as 
three times a-week — ^it keeps the wind out o’ the staznack.” 

We will talk of all this another time,” said Morton, sur- 
prised at the generosity upon a large scale, which mingl^ in 
Ailie’s thoughts and actions with habitual and sordid parsimony, 
and at the odd contrast between her love of saving odd indiffer- 
ence to self-acquisition. *^You must know,’^ he continued, 
“ that I am in this country only for a few days on some special 
. bitfiness of importance to the Goveinment,*and therefore, Ailie, 
not a word of having seen me. At some other time I will ac- 
quaint yon fully with my motives and intentions.” 

‘^E’en be it soe, my jo,” replied Ailie ; — I can keep asecret 
like ipj neighboars ; and^wed auld Milnwood ken’d it^ honest 
man, to he tauld me wlmre he keejnt his geoTi and thafis< what 
maistrfolk like to hae as private as posri^bly may be. — ^But coma 
awa wi^ me, hinnyf till I show ye ^e osk-pailonr how grandly 
it’s keeplt, just as if ye had be^ eaq>ected faame eveiy day-^I 
loot naeb^ sort it but my ain hands: It Was a ki^ 0^ 
dlvertisement tqjpie, though whiles the tear wan Into Day ea, 
sod I said to mysell, what needs 1 fiwh wi’ a^ carpets, 
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and cushions^ and the muckle braes candlesticks, ony mair 1 fox 
tidy’ll ne'er comV hame that aught it rightfully.” . * 

^With these words she hauled him away to this sancimi^ 
sanctonm, the scrubbing and cleaning whereof was her daily 
eniployment, as its high state of good order constituted the very 
piide of her heart. Morton, as he followed her into the room, 
underwent a rebuke for not “ (lighting his shune,” which showed 
that Adie not relinquished her habits of authority. On 
entering the oak-parlour, he could not bi|t recollect the feelings 
ofnolemn awe with which, when a boy, he had been affected at 
his occasional and x^e admission to an apartment, which he 
then supposed had not its equal save in the halls of princes. It 
may be readily supposed, that the worked-worsted chairs, with 
their short ebony legs and long upright backs, had lost much of 
their influence over his mind ; that the large brass and irons 
seemed diminished in splendour ; that the green worsted tapestry 
appeared no masterpiece of the Arras loom ; and that the room 
looked, on the whole, dark, gloomy, and disconsolaiA Yet there 
were two objects, ** The counterfeit presentment of two brothers,” 
which, dissimilat as those described by Hamlet, affected his 
mind with a variety of sensations. One full-length portrait 
represented his father, in complete armour, with a countenance 
indicating his masculine and determined character; and the 
other set forth his unde, in velvet and brocade, looking as if he 
were ashamed of his own finely, though entirely indebted for it 
to the liberty of the painter. 

“ It wa§ an idle fancy,” Ailie said, “ to dress the honest auld 
man in thae expensive fal-lalls that he ne'er wore in his life, 
instead o' douce Raploch grey, and his band wi' the narrow 
edging;” 

In private, Morton could not help being much of her opinion ; 
for anything approaching to the dress of a gentleman sate as ill 
on the ungainly person of his rdative, as an open or gemerous 
expression would have done on his mean and money-making 
faatures. He now extricated himself frinn Ailie to visit some 
of his haunts in the neighbouring wood, while her own hands 
mAde an addition to the dhpier she was preparing,— an incident 
no otherwise r^narkable than as it cost the life of a fowl, 
whiiidi, for any ev^t of less importance than the arrival of 
Henry Morton, plight have (^nckled <m to a good old. age, ere 
Ailie could have been gaUty of the extravagance of kUling and 
VOL, V, 2 o . 
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dressing it. Tbe meal was seasoned by talk of old times, and 
by thtf plans which Ailie laid out for futui'fty, in which she 
» assigned her young master all the prudential habiis of her old 
one, and planned out the dexterity with which she was to 
exercise her duty as govemante. Morton let the old woman 
eigoy her day-dreams and castle-building during moments of 
such pleasure, and deferred, till some fitter occasion, the com- 
munication of his purpose again to return and spend his life 
upon the Continent. ^ 

His next care was to lay aside his military ^ess, which he 
considered likely to render more difficult his researches after 
Burley. He exchanged it for a grey doublet and cloak, formerly 
his usual attire at Milnwood, and which Mrs. Wilson produced 
from a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them aside, 
without forgetting carefully to brush and air them from time 
to time. Morton retained his sword and firearms, without 
which few persons travelled in those unsettled times. When 
he appeared in his new attire, Mrs. Wilson was first thankful 
** that they fitted him sae decently, since, though he was nae 
latter, yet he looked mair manly than when he was taen frae 
Milnwood.** 

Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving old clothes to 
be what she call^ ^^beet-masters to the new,*’ and was far 
advanced in the history of a velvet cloak belonging to the late 
Milnwood, which had first been converted to a v Jvet doublet, 
and then into a pair of breeches,^ and appeared each time as 
good as new, when Morton interrupted her account of its 
transmigration to bid her good-bye. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings, by ex- 
pressing the necessity he was under of proceeding on his journey 
that evening. 

And where are ye gaun? — and what wad ye do that for? — 
and whar wad ye sleep hut in your ain house, ye hae been 
sae mony years frae hame ?*’ 

I fiA all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but it must be sq; 
and that was the reason, that I attempted to conceid myself 
from you, as JL suspected you would not let me part from y^u 
so easily.’* - 

^*But whar aare ye gaun, then?** said Ailie, once ^mora 

Saw e’er in^||al een the like o’ you, just to come do moment, 
and flee awa like an anbw out of a bow the pebti” 
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must ^50 down.” replied Morton, “to Niel Blane, the 
^)er's Howff ; fie can give me a bed, I suppose 1” . • 

“A bed]— Fse warrant can he,” replied Ailie, “and gaur*. 
je pay weel foft into the bargain. Laddie, I daresay ye hae 
lost your wits in thae foreign parts, to gang and gie siller for a 
supper and a bed, and might hae baith for naething, and thanks 
t’ye for •accepting them.” 

“I assu];| you, Ailie,” said Morton, desirous to silence her 
remonstrances, “ that this is a business great importance, in 
which 1 may be a great gainer, and cannot possibly be a loser.” 

“ I dinna see how that can be, if you begin by gieing mayl>e 
the feck o* twal shillings Scots for your supper; but young 
folks are aye venturesome, and think to get siller that way. 
My puir add master took a surer gate, and never parted wi’ it 
when he had anes gottedt.” 

Persevering in his desperate resolution, Morton took leave of 
Ailie, and mounted hm horse to proceed to the little town, after 
exacting a solemn promise that she wodd conceal his return 
until she again saw or heard from him. 

“I am not very extravagant,” was his natural reflection, 
as he trotted slowly towards the town; — “but were Ailie 
and 1 to set up house together, as she proposes, I think my 
{HTofusion wodd bredL the good old creature’s heart before a 
week were out.” 


CHAPTER FORTIETH. 

• Where’s the jolly host 

You told me of ? ’T been my custom ever 
To parley urith mine host 

Lovbb's Pbooress. 

MobstoK reached the borou|^ town without meeting with any 
r^narkable adventure, and alighted at the little inn. It had 
ecenixed to hun more than once, while upon his ioumey, that 
his resumption of the dresS which he had worn while a youth, 
although favourable to his views in other reflects, might render 
it more diffiodt foor him to remain But a few years 

of campaii^ ^d wanderings had so dmnged his appeahmoe, 
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that he had great confidence that in the grown tnan, whose 
brows exhibit^ the traces of r^lution and cohside^te thought, 
none would recognise the raw and bashfiil stripling who won 
the game of the popinjay. The only chance was that here and 
there some whig, whom he had led to battle, might remember 
the Captain of the Milnwood Marksmen ; but the risk, if there 
was any, could not be guarded against. 

The Howff seemed lull and frequented as if pcxisessed of all 
its old celebrity. The person and demeanour of Niel Blane, 
more fat and less civil than of yore, intimated that he had 
increased as well in purse as in corpulence ; for in Scotland, 
a landlord’s complaisance for his guests decreases in exact pro- 
portion to his rise in the world. His daughter had acquired 
the air of a dexterous bar-maid, undisturbed by the circum- 
stances of love and war, so apt to perplex her in the exercise of 
her vocation. Both showed Morton the degree of attention 
which could have been expected by a stranger travelling with- 
out attendants, at a time when they were particularly the 
badges of distinction. He took upon himself exactly the 
character his appearance presented, — went to the stable and 
saw his horse accommodated, — then returned to the house, 
and seating himself in the public room (for to request one to 
himself, would, in those days, have been thought an overweening 
degree of conceit), he found himsdf in the veiy apartment in' 
wHch he had some years before celebrated his victoiy at the 
game of the popixy*ay, a jocular > preferment which led to so 
many serious consequences. 

He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a much-changed 
man since that festivity; and yet, to look around him, the 
groups assembled in the Howff seemed not dissimilar to those 
which the same scene had formerly presented. Two or three 
burghers husbanded their dribbles o' brandy;” two or three 
dragoons lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed the inactive 
times that allowed them no better <^eer. Their comet did 
not, indeed, play at backgammon with tiie curate in his caeiock, 
but he drank a little mo^cum of Tmrdbilis with the grey- 
cloidred Presfyterian minister. Th^ scene was another, and ^ 
the same, differing only in persona, but corzesponding in general 
character. 

^^Let the iffie of the world wat or wane" as it wff^'Mtforton 
thought, as he looked^around him, ^‘enough will be found ie 
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fiU the places ^hich chance renders vacant ; and, in the usual 
ooeupations jandWusements of life, human beings jvill Succeed 
each other as leaves upon the same tree, with the same in-* 
dividual difference and the same general resemblance.” 

After pausing a few minutes, Morton, whose experience had 
taught him the readiest mode of securing attention, ordered a 
pint of* claret, and, as the smiling landlord appeared with the 
pewter meaiiure foaming fresh from the tap (for bottling wine 
was not then in fashion), he asked him sit down and take a 
share of the good cheer. This invitation was peculiarly accept- 
able to Niel Blane, who, if he did not positively expect it from 
every guest not provided with better company, yet received it 
from many) and was not a whit abashed or surprised at the 
summons. He sat down along with his guest in a secluded 
nook near the chimney ; and while he received encouragement 
to drink by far the greater share of the liquor before them, he 
entered at length, as a part of his expected functions^ upon the 
news of the country, — the births, deaths, and marriages — the 
change of property — the downfall of old families, and the rise 
of new. But politics, now the fertile source of eloquence, mine 
host did not care to mingle in his theme ; and it was only in 
answer to a question of Morton, that he replied with an air of 
indifference, Um ! ay ! we aye hae sodgers amang us, mair or 
‘'less. There’s a wheen German horse down at Glasgow yonder; 
they ca’ their commander Wittybody, or some sic name, though 
he’s as gn^e and grewsome an auld Dutchman as e’er I saw.” 

Wittenbold, perhaps 1” said Morton; “an old man, with 
grey hair and short black moustaches — speaks seldom ?” 

“ And smokes for ever,’’ replied Niel Blane. “ I see your 
honour kens the man. He may be 'a very gude man, too, for 
aucht I see, that is, considering he is a sodger and a Dutch- 
man ; but if he were ten gen^als, and as mony Wittybodies, 
he h^ nae skill in the pipes ; he gar’d me stop in the middle 
of Torphichen’s Bant, the best piece o’ music that ever bag gae 
wind to.” 

“ But these fellows,” said Morton, glancing his eye towards 
the soldiers that were the apartment, ^^are not of his 
corps f’ 

. '^ Na, ni^ these are Scotch dragoons,” said mine hosW“our 
ain.atdd caterinllars ; these were Glaver’se’s lads a while! cyne, 
and wad be again, maybe, if he had the laug ten in htt hand ’’ 
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** Is there not a report of his death V* inqui^ Morton. 

Troth is there,” said the landlord ; “ your honour is right 
^ — ^thdre is sic a fleeing rumour ; but, in my puir opinion, it’s 
lang or the deil die. I wad hae the folks here look to them- 
sells. If he makes an outbreak, he’ll be doun frae the Hielands 
or 1 could drink this glass — ^and whare are they then 7 A’ thae 
hcllrakers o’ dragoons wad be at his whistle in a moment. I^ae 
doubt they’re Willie’s men e’en now, as they wer#^ James’s a 
while syne ; and reasan good — they fight for their pay ; what 
else hae they to fight for 7 They hae neither lands nor houses, 
I trow. There’s ae gude thing o* the change, or the Revolution, 
as they ca’ it, — folks may speak out afore thae birkies now, and 
nae fear o’ being hauled awa to the guard-house, or- having the 
thumikins screwed on your finger-ends, just as I wad drive the 
screw through a cork.” 

There was a little pause, when Morton, feeling confident in 
the progress he had made in mine host’s familiarity, asked, 
though with the hesitation proper to one who puts a question 
on the answer to which rests something of importance, — 
** Whether Blane knew a woman in that neighborhood called 
Elizabeth Maclure7” 

** Whether I ken Bessie Maclure?” answered the landlord, 
with a landlord’s laugh — ‘‘ How can I but ken my ain wife’s — 
(haly be her rest I) — ^my ain wife’s first gudeman’s sister, Bessie* 
Manure 7 An honest wife idie is, but sair she’s been tiysted 
wi’ misfortunes — ^the loss o’ twa decent lads o’ sons, in the time 
o’ the persecution, as they ca’ it now-ardays ; and dbucely and 
decently she has borne her burden, blaming nane, and con- 
demning nane. If there’s an honest woman in the world, it’s 
Bessie Madure. And tor lose her twa sons, as I was saying, 
and to hae dragoons clinked down on her for a month bypaat — 
for, be whig or toiy uppermost, they aye quarter thae loons on 
victuallers— to lose, as I was saying” 

" This woman k^ps an inn, then 7” intmupted Morton. 

A public, in a puir way,” replied Blane, looking round at 
his own superior accommodations — sour browst o’ sma’ ale 
that she sells to folk that are owf^ droulhy wi’ travd to*be 
nice ] but naetl^ to ca’ a stirring trade or a thriving dumge- 
house.” 

** Can you me a guide there 7” said Morton. / 

** Tour honour will rest here a’ the nin^tj^ye’il ha^y get 
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aeoozamodatioii at Bessie’s/’ said Niel, whose regard for his 
deceased wife’s *telative by no means extended to sending com- 
pany from his own house to hers. * • 

“ There is a Mend/’ answered Morton, ** whom I am to meet 
with there, and 1 only called here to take a stirrup-cup and 
inquire the way.” 

“ Your honour had better/’ answered the landlord, with the 
perseverange of his calling, send some ane to warn your Mend 
to come on here.” 

I tell you, landlord,” answered Monon, impatiently, “ that 
will not serve my purpose ; I must go straight to this woman 
Macbire’s house, and 1 desire you to find me a guide.” 

“ Aweel, sir, ye’ll choose for yoursell, to be sure,” said Niel 
Blane, somewhat disconcerted ; “ but deil a guide ye’ll need, if 
ye gae doun the water for twa mile or sae, as gin ye were bound 
for Milnwood House, and then tak the first broken disjasked- 
looking road that makes for the hills — ye’ll ken’t by a broken 
ash-tree that stands at the side o’ a bum just where the road 
meets ; and then travel out the path — ye canna miss Widow 
Maclure’s public, for deil another house or hauld is on the road 
for ten lang Scots miles, and that’s worth twenty English. I 
am sorry your honour would think o’ gaun out o’ my house the 
night. But my wife’s good-sister is a decent woman, and it’s 
no lost that a Mend gets.” 

Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and departed. The 
sunset of the summer day placed him at the ash-tree, where the 
path led nip towards the moors. 

“Here,” he said to himself, “my misfortunes commenced; 
for just here, when Burley and 1 were about to separate on the 
first night we ever met, he was alarmed by the intdligence, that 
the passes were secured by soldiers lying in wait for him. 
Bcmeath that very ash sate the old woman who apprised him of 
his danger. How strange that my whole fortimes shotild have 
become inseparably interwoven with that man’s, without any 
thing more on my part than the discharge of an ordinary duty 
of humanity 1 Would to heaven it were possible 1 could find 
> my humble quiet and tranquiUiiy of mind upon the spot where * 
Ilosttheml” 

. Thus arranging his reflections betwixt speech and thought, 
he turned his horse’s head up the path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up th^. narrow 
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dell which had once been a wood^ but was now a ravine divested 
of treesy unless where a few, their inacce^ible situation <hi 
rthe ed^ of precipitous banks, or dinging among rocks and 
huge stones, defied the invasion of men and of cattle, like the 
scattered tribes of a conquered country, driven to take refuge in 
fhe barren strength of its moimtains. These, too, wasted and 
decayed, seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and only, served 
to indicate what the landscape had once been. But the stream 
brawled down among^them in all its freshness and vivacity, 
giving the life and aimation which a mountain rivulet alone 
can confer on the barest and most savage scenes, and which the 
inhabitants of such a coimtry miss when gazing even upqp the 
tranquil winding of a xnajestic stream through plains of fertility, 
and beside palaces of splendour. The track of the road followed 
the course of the brook, which was now visible, and now only to 
iKi distinguished by its brawling heard among the stones, or in 
the clefts of the rock, that occasionally interrupted its course. 

Murmurer that thou art,'' said Morton, in the enthusiasm 
of his reverie, — why chafe with the rocks that stop thy course 
for a moment? There is a sea to receive thee in its bosom; 
and there is an eternity for man when his fretful and hasty 
(course through the vale of time shall be ceased and over. What 
thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast billows of a shoreless 
ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows, to the ob- 
jects which must occupy us through the awful and boundless 
succession of ages I” , 

Thus moralising, our trav^er passed on till the dell opened, 
and the banks, receding from the brook, left a little green vale, 
exhibiting a croft, or small field, on which some com was grow- 
ing, and a cottage, whose walls.were not above five feet high, 
and whose thatched roof, green with moisture, age, house-lei^^ 
and grass, had in some places suffered damage from the en- 
croachment of two cows, whose appetite this appearance of 
verdure had diverted from their more legitimate pasture^ An 
ill-spelt and worsehwritten inscription intimated to the traveller 
that be mights here find refreshment for man and hensse; — ^no 
unacitoptable intimation, rude as the hut appeared to be, com 
sidering the wild path he had trode approaching it, and the 
high and waste mountains which rose in desolate dignity bdiiijid 
this humble asylpm. 

must indeed have been,” thought Iid[orton,, some. 
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spot as this, that Burley was likely to find a congenial 
confidant.” ^ *' ^ • 

; As he approached, he observed the good damo of the house* 
h^sclf, seaM by the door ; she had hitherto been concealed 
from him by a huge alder-bush. 

Good evening, mother,” said the traveller , — ** Your name 
is Mistress Maclure?” 

“ Blizabgth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the reply. 

“ Can you lodge a stranger for a night^” 

“ I can, sir, if he will be pleased with the widow’s cake and 
the widow’s cruize.” 

Lhave been a soldier, good dame,” answered Morton, “ and 
nothing ca^i come amiss to me in the way t^f entertainment.” 

“A sodger, sir?” said the old woman, with a sigh. “God 
send ye a better trade !” 

“ It is believed to be an lionourable profession, my good dame. 

I hope you do not think the worse of me for having belonged 
to it?” 

“ I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, “ and your voice 
sounds like that of a civil gentleman ; but I hae witnessed s^ 
muckle ill wi’ sodgering in this puir land, that I am e’en con- 
tent that 1 can see iiae mair o’t wi’ these sightless organs.” 

As she spoke thus, Morton observed that she was blind. 

“ Shall 1 not be troublesome to you, my good dame ?” said 
he, compassionately; “your infirmily seems ill calculated for 
your profession.” , 

“ Na, sir,” answered the old woman ; “ I can gang about the 
house readily eneugh; and I hae a bit lassie to hdp me, and 
the dragoon lads will look after your horse when they come 
hame frae their patrol, for a sma’ matter ; they are civiller now 
than long syne.” 

Upon these assurances, Morton aligiited. 

** Day bonny bird,” continu^ the hostess, addressing a 
little girl twdve years old, who had by this time appear^, 
“tak gentleman’s horse to the stable, and slack his girths, 
and tak aff the bridle, and shake down a lock o’ hay before him, 
iSA the diagoems come bt^k. — Oome this way, sir,” she con- 
tinued ; ye’ll find my house clean, tlmugh it’s a pair ane ” 

Morton followed h^ into tlm cottage accordingly. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIRST. 

Then out and sjiako the auld mother, 

And fast her tears did fa* — 

“ Ye wadna he warned, my son John^e, 

Frae the hunting to bide awa ! ” 

Old Ba^lLd. 

When he entered the cottage, Morton perceived that the old 
hostess had spoken truth. The inside of the hut belied its out- 
ward appeaiance, and was neat, and even comfortable, especially 
tho inner apartment, in which the hostess informed her guest 
that be was to sup and sleep. Refreshments were placed before 
him, such as the little inn afforded ; and, though he had small 
occasion for them, he accepted the offer, as the means of main- 
taining some discourse with the landlady. Notwithstanding 
her blindness, she was assiduous in her attendance, and seemed, 
by a sort of instinct, to find her way to what she wanted. 

Have you no one but this pretty little girl to assist you in 
waiting on your guests V* was the natural question. 

None, sir,” replied his old hostess ; I dwell alone, like the 
widow of Zarephath. Few guests come to this puir place ; and 
1 haena custom eneugh to hire servants. 1 had anes twa fine 
sons that lookit after a’ thing — But God gives and takes away 
— His name be praised!” she continued, turning hw clouded 
eyes towards Heaven — I was anes better off, that is, warldly 
speaking, even since I lost them ; but that was before this last 
change.” 

“ Badeed !” said Morton ; ‘‘ and yet you are a Presbyterian, 
my good mother 1” 

I am, sir — upraised be the light that showed me the right 
way I” replied the landlady. 

Then, I should have thought,” continued the guest, the 
Revolution would have brought you nothing but good*'' 

‘^If,” said the old woman, “it has brought the land gude, 
and fr^om of worship to tender consciences, it’s little matts^ 
what it baa brou^t to a puir blind worm Hke me.” ^ , 
^^StiU,” replied Mortem, “I cannot see how it could possibly 
injure you.” . 

“ It’s a long story, sir/' answered his hosted, with^a^gh 
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^^ But ae nighty sax weeks or thereby afore Bothwell Brigg, a 
young gentjeman stopped at this puir cottage, stiff anS bloody 
with wounds, pale and dune out wi’ riding, and his horse sacP 
weary he coiddna drag ae foot after the other, and his foes were 
dtose ahint him, and he was ane o' our enemies — •What could 
I do, sir ? — You that's a sodger will think me but a silly auld 
wife— but I fed him, and relieved him, and keepit him hidden 
till the piqpuit was ower.” 

“ And who,” said Morton, “ dares dis^prove of your having 
done so?” 

I kenna,” answered the blind woman — “ I gat ill-will about 
it amang some o’ our ain folk. They said I should hae been to 
him what Jaei was to Siscra — ^But weel I wot I had nac divine 
command to shed blood, and to save it was Imith like a woman 
and a Christian. And then they said I wanted natural affec- 
tion, to relieve ane that belanged to the band that murdered 
my twa sons.” 

“ That murdered your two sons 1 ” 

Ay, sir ; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths another name 
— The tane fell wi* sword in hand, lighting for a broken national 
Covenant 3 the tother, — Oh, they took him and shot him deatl 
on the green before his mothers face ! — My auld een dazzled 
when the shots were looten off, and, to my thought, they waxed 
weaker and weaker ever since that weary day — and sorrow, 
and heart-break, and tears that would not be dried, might help 
on the di^rder. But, alas .1 betraying Lord Evandale’s young 
blood to his enemies' sword wad ne’er hae brought my Ninian 
and Johnie alive again.” 

“Lord Evandale!” said Morton, in surprise; “was it Lord 
Evandale whose life you saved?” 

“ In troth, even his,” she replied. ^ “ And kind he was to me 
after, and gae me a cow and calf, malt, meal, and siller, and 
nane durst steer me when he was in power. But we live on 
an outside bit of Tillietudlem land, and the estate was sair 
pl^’d between Leddy Margaret Bellenden and the present 
Laird, ^il Olifant, and Lord Evandale backed the auld leddy 
*fbr love 0’ h^ daughter Ij^iss Edith, as the country said, ane 0* 
the best and bonniest lasses in Scotl^d. But they behaved to 
gie way, and Basil gat the Castle and land, and on the back o’ 
that*came the Bevolution, and wha to turn coat faster than the 
for he*said he had been a true whig a’ the tiia^ and 
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turned papist only for fashion’s sake. And then he got favour, 
and L(A‘d Evand^e’s head was under water ; for he was owei 
cproud and manfii’ to bend to every blast o’ wind, though mony 
a ane may ken as weel as me, that be his ain principles as they 
might, he was nae ill Mend to our folk when he could protect 
us, and far kinder than Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the cobble 
head doun the stream. But he was set by and ill looked on, 
and his word ne’er asked ] and then Basil, wha’s a^^revengefli’ 
man, set himsell to vc^v him in a* shapes, and especially by op- 
pressing and despoiling the auld blind widow, Bessie Maclure, 
that saved Lord Evandale’s life, and that he was sae kind to. 
But he’s mistaen, if that’s his end ; for it will be lang or«Lord 
Evandale hears a word frae me al^ut the selling my kye for 
rent or e’er it was due, or the putting the dragoons on me when 
tlie country’s quiet, or onything else that will vex him — I can 
be^ my ain burden patiently, and warld’s loss is the least 
part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of patient, grateful, 
and high-minded resignation, Morton could not help bestowing 
an execration upon the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such 
a dastardly course of vengeance. 

Dinna curse him, sir,” said the old woman ; I have heard 
a good man say, that a curse was like a stone flung up to the 
heavens, and maist like to return on the head that sent it. 
But if ye ken Lord Evandale, bid him look to himsell, for I 
hear strange words pass atween the aodgers that are lying h^e, 
and his name is often mentioned ; and the tane o’ them has 
been twice up at Tillietudlem. He’s a kind o’ favoarite wi’ the 
Laird, though he was in former times ane o’ the maist cruel 
oppressors ever rade through a country (out-takoi Sergeant 
BothweU) — ^they ca’ him Inglis.”* 

I have the deepest interest in Lord Evandale’s safety,” said 
Morton ; and you may depend on my finding some mode to 
apprise him of these suspicious circumstances ^ — and, in return, 
my good Mend, will you indulge me with another question 
Do you know^anything of Quintin MackeU of Irongrayf” 

I know whom?*" echoed the blind woman, in a tone 
great mupriae and alarm. 

. ‘‘Quintin j^kdl of Irongray,” repeated Merton, is 
there anythin^^ aLmming in the sound of that name V* 

PstorlBKUs. o 
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“ Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesitation, “but to hear 
him asked affcer*by a stranger and a sodger — Gude protect us ! 
w|at mischief is to come next V* * i 

•“None by my means, I assure you,” said Morton; “the 
subject of my inquiry has nothing to fear from me, if, as 
1 suppose, this Quintin Mackell is the same with John 
Bal”-T 

“ Do no^ mention his name,” said the widow, pressing his 
lips with her fingers. “ 1 see you have secret and his pass 
wbrd, and 1*11 be free wi* you. But, for God’s sake, speak lound 
and low. In the name of Heaven, 1 trust ye seek him not to 
hi$ hurt !-i-Ye said ye were a sodger ?” 

“ I said .truly ; but one he has nothing to fear from. I com- 
manded a party at Bothwell Bridge.” 

“Indeed!” said the woman. “And verily there is some- 
thing in your voice I can trust. Ye speak prompt and readily, 
and like an honest man.” 

“ I trust I am so,” said Morton. 

“But nae displeasure to you, sir; in thae waefu’ times,” 
continued Mrs. Maclure, “the hand of brother is against 
brother, and he fears as mickle almaist frae this Government as 
e’er he did frae the auld persecutors.” 

“ Indeed said Morton, in a tone of inquiry ; “ I was not 
aware of that. But I am only just now returned from abroad.” 

“ I’ll tell ye,” said the blind woman, first assuming an atti- 
tude of listening, that shoy^ed how efiectuaUy her ixiwers of 
opllecting*'mtelligence had been transferred from the eye to the 
ear; for^instead of casting a glance of circumspection around, 
she stoQXied her face, and turned her head slowly around, in 
such a maimer as to ensure that there was not the slightest 
sound stirring in the neighbourhood, and then continued— 
“ m tell ye. Ye ken how he has laboured to raise up again 
the Covenant, burned, broken, and buried in the liard hearts 
and selfish devices of this stubborn people. Now, when he 
wei|t to Holland, far from the countenance and thanks of the 
great, and the ocWortable fellowship of the godly, both whilk 
• be was in right to expect, the Prince of Orange wad show him 
no &VOUT, and ihe ministers no godly conununion. This was 
hi^ to Inde for ane that had suffered and done mickle — ower 
mickle, it may be^but why suld I be a judge^f He came 
ba(^ to me ^d, to the auld place o’ refrige %at had often 
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received him in his distresses, mair especially bef(»re the great 
day of wietojy at Dnimclog, for I sail ne’er fhrget how he was 
rbending hither of a’ nights in the year on that eveanng after the 
play when young Milnwood wan the popiiyay j but I warned him 
off for that time. 

“What r* exclaimed Morton, “it was you that sat in your 
red-cloak by the high-road, and told him there was a lion in the 
path?” 

“ In the name of H^ven ! wha are ye ?” said the^old woman, 
breaking off her narrative in astonishment. “ But be ye wha 
ye may,” she continued, resuming it with tranquillity, “ ya can 
ken naething waur o’ me than that 1 hae been willing to saYe the 
life 0 * friend and foe.” 

“ I know no ill of you, Mrs. Maclure, and I mean no ill by 
you — I only wished to show you that I know so much of this 
person’s affairs, that I might be safely entrusted with the rest. 
Proceed, if you please, in your narrative.” 

“ Tliei'C is a strange command in your voice,” said the blind 
woman ; “ though its tones are sweet. I have little mair to 
say. The Stuarts hae been dethroned, and William and Mary 
reign in their stead, — but nae mair word of the Covenant tlum 
if it were a dead letter. They hae taen the indulged clergy, 
and an Erastian General Assembly of the ance pure and trium- 
phant Kirk of Scotland, even into their very arms and bosoms. 
Our faithfu’ champions o’ the testimony agree e’en waur wi’ this 
than wi’ the open tyranny and apostasy of the persecuting 
times ; for souls are hardened and deadend, and the mouths of 
fasting multitudes are crammed wi’ fizzenless bran instep of the 
sweet word in season ; and mony a hungry, starving creature, 
when he sits down on a Sunday forenoon to get something that 
might warm him to the great work, has a dry clatter o* morality 
driven about his lugs, ai^ ” — 

“In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop a discussion which 
the good old woman, as enthusiastically attached to her rdi- 
gious profession as to the duties of humanity, might probably 
liave indulged longer>^“ln short, you are not disposed to 
acquiesce in this new government, and Burley is, of the same 
opinion ?” ' . 

“ Many bur brethren, sir, are of bdief we fou^t for the 
poyenant, andMasted, and prayed, and suffered for that g^d 
national league, and now we are like neith^ to see cot bear 
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tell of that which wo suffered, and fought, and fasted, and 
prayed for. MS ance it was thought something might be 
n^e by bringing back the auld family on a iiew1)argain and« 
a new bottom, as after a’, when King James went awa, I 
understand the great quarrel of the English against him was in 
behalf of seven unhaUowed prelates ; and sae, though ae part 
of our people were free to join wi’ the present model, and levied 
an armed regiment under the Yerl of Angus ; yet our honest 
friend, and others that stude up for ^uril^ of doctrine and 
freedom of conscience, were determined to hear the breath o’ 
the Jacobites before they took part again them, fearing to fa’ to 
the ground like a wall built with unslaked mortar, or from sit- 
ting between twa stools.” 

They chose an odd quarter,” said Morton, “ from which to 
expect freedom of conscience and purity of doctrine.” 

dear, sir!” said the landlady, '^the natural day-spring 
rises in the east, but the spiritual day-spring may rise in the 
north, for what we blinded morti^ ken.” 

‘‘And Burley went to the north to seek iti” i-eplied the 

“ Truly, aye, sir ; and he saw Claverise himscll, that they ca 
Dundee now.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Morton, in amazement ; “ 1 would have 
sworn that meeting would have been the last of one of their 
lives.” 

“Na,*na, sir ; — ^in troubled times, as 1 understand,” said Mrs. 
Maelure, there’s sudden changes — Montgomery, and Ferguson, 
and moQy ane mair that were King James’s greatest faes, are 
on his side now. Olaverise spake our friend fair, and sent him 
to consult with Lord Evandale. But then there was a break- 
off, for Lord Evandale wadna look at, hear, or speak wi’ him ; 
and now he’s ance wud and aye waur, and roars for revenge 
again Lord Evandale, and will heas nought of onything but bum 
slay — and oh, thae starts o;’ p^ou 1 — ^they unsettle his mind, 
and gie the enemy sair advantages.” 

“The enemy I” said Morton— “What enemy 1”' 

. «“What enemy? Are ye acquainted &miliarly wi’ John 
Balfour o’ Burley, and dmna ken that he has had sair and 
fr^uent oombats to sustain against the Evil One ? Did ya ever 
se^ him alone but the Bible was in his hand, and the drawn 
Rwoid on his kn^? did ye never sle^ in the seme r^m tvi' 
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him, and hear him strlye in his dreams with the ddusions of 
Satan V* 0, ye ken little o’ him, if ye have seeft^'him only in fair 
^daylight, for nae man can put the face upon his doleful visits 
and strifes that he can do. 1 hae seen him, after sic a strife of 
agony, tremble, that an infant might hae held him, while the 
hair on his brow was drapping as fast as ever my puir thatched 
roof did in a heavy rain.” 

As she spoke, Morton began to recollect the a^pnearance of 
Burley during his sleeg in the hay-loft at Milnwood* the report 
of Cuddie that his senses had become impaired, and some 
whispers current among the Oameronians, who boasted fre- 
quently of Burley’s soul-exercises, and his strifes with the foul 
fiend j which several circumstances led him to conclude that 
this man himself was a victim to those delusions, though his 
mind, naturally acute and forcible, not only disguised his super- 
stition from those in whose opinion it might have discredited 
his judgment, but by exerting such a force as is said to be 
proper to those afflicted with. epilepsy, could postpone the fits 
which it occasioned until he was either freed firom superintend- 
ence, or surrounded by such as hdd him more highly on account 
of these visitations. It was natural to suppose, and could easily 
be inferred from the narrative of Mrs. Maclure, that disap- 
pointed ambition, wrecked hopes, and the downfall of the party 
which he had served with sudi desperate fidelity, were ^ely 
to aggravate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. It was, in- 
deed, no imcommon circumstance in those singular times, that 
men like Sir Harry Vane, Harrison, Overton, and others, 
themsdves slaves to the wildest and most enthusiastic^ dreams, 
(^uld, when mingling with the world, conduct themsdves not 
o^y with good sense in difficulties, and courage in dangers, 
but with the most acute sagacity and determined valour. The 
subsequent part of Mrs. Maclure’s information confirmed Morton 
in these impressions. 

■^‘In the grey of the morning,” she said, my little Pe^ 
sail show ye the gate to him before the sodg^ are up. But yp 
maun let hij^* hour of danger, as he ca’s it, be ower, afbre ye 
venture on in his place of refiige. Peggy will tdl ye when 
to venture in. She kens his ways lireel^ for whiles she carries 
him some lit^hdps that he camm do without to sustain life,” 
And in iKat retreat, then,” said Morton, ” has this tm^b^ 
tiniate person found r^Srger 
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An awsome ^jlace," answered the blind woman, “ ^ ever 
living creatiyre took refuge in. They ca' it the Black Linn of 
Linklater ; it^s a doleful place, but he loves it abune a’ others, 
because he has sae often ^en in safe hiding there ; and it's my 
bddef he prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a down bed. 
Bat ye'll see't. I hae seen it mysell mony a day syne. I was 
a daft hempie lassie then, and little thought what was to como 
o't. Wad fe choose ony thing, sir, ere ye betake yoursell to 
your rest, for ye maun stir wi' the first dawn o' the grey light ?” 

“ Nothing more, my good mother," said Morton ; and they 
parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, throw himself on 
the bed, heard, between sleeping and waking, the trampling of 
the dragoon horses at the riders' return from their patrol, aiid 
then slept soundly after such painful agitation. 


OHAPTER FORTY-SECOND. 

The darksome cave they enter, where they found 
The accursed man, low sitting on the ground, 

, Musing full sadly in his sullen mind. 

Sfenbkr. 

As the morning began to appear on the mountains, a gentle 
knock was* heard at the door of the humble apartment in wliich 
Morton slept, and a girlish treble voice asked him from without, 
“ If he wad please gang to the Linn or the folk raise ?" 

He rose upon the invitation, and, dressing himself hastily, 
went forth and joined his little guide. The mountain maid 
tript lightly before him, through the grey haze, over hill and 
moor. It was a wild and varied walk, unmarked by any 
regular or distinguishable track, and keeping, upon the whole, 
the direction of the ascent of the brook, though without tracing 
its windings. The landscape, as they advanced, became waster 
and more wild, until noth^ but heath and rock encumbered 
the side of the valley. 

‘^Is the place stiU distant f" said Morton. 

Nearly a iqile off/' answered the girl. “ WD 1^ tlwre 
belive." ♦ 

VOU V. 2d. 
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And do you often go this wild journey, u® little maid?” 

V\^eii grannie sends me wi* milk and me^ to the Linn,” 
answered the child.- 

“ And are you not afraid to travel so wild a road alone 1” 
“Hout na, sir,” replied the guide; “nae living creature 
would touch sic a bit thing ae 1 am, and grannie says we need 
never fear onything else when we are doing a gude turn.” 

“Strong in innocence as in triple mail!” said: Morton to 
himself, and followed'her steps in silence. 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where brambles and 
thorns supplied the room of the oak and birches of which it 
had once consisted. Here the guide turned short off the open 
heath, and, by a sheep-track, conducted Morton tet the brook, 
A hoarse and sullen roar had in part prepared him for the scene 
which presented itself, yet it was not to be viewed without sur- 
prise, and even terror. When he emerged from the devious 
path which conducted him through the thicket, he found him- 
self placed on a ledge of flat rock, projecting over one side of 
a chasm not less than a hundred feet deep, where the dark 
liioiiutain-stream made a decided and rapid shoot over the 
precipice, and was swallowed up by a deep, black, yawning gulf. 
The eye in vain strove to see the bottom of the fall ; it could 
catch but one sheet of foaming uproar and sheer descent, imtil 
the view was obstructed by the proj^ting crags which enclosed 
the bottom of the waterfall, and hid from sight the dark pool 
which received its tortured waters. Far beneath, c^t the dis- 
tance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, the eye canght the winding 
of the stream as it emerged into a more open course. But, for 
that distance, they were lost to sight as much as if a cavern 
had been arched over them ; and indeed the steep and projecting 
ledges of rock through which they wound their way in darkness, 
were very nearly closing and over-roofing their course. 

While Morton gtused at this scene of tumult, which seemed, 
by the surrounding thickets and the clefts into which the water 
descMided, to seek to hide itself from ev^ eye, his little attend- 
ant, as sW stood beside him on the platform of rode wh|^ 
commanded the best view of the fal}, pulled him hy tbs deeve^ 
and said, in a tone which he could not hear without stooping 
his ear neac^l^e speaker, “ Hear till him 1 Eh I hear till him J/^ 
Morton Hst^ied more attenlivdy, and out of the vmy 
Into which the broolMell, and ami^t the tumultnaiy Bous^ of 
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tho cataract, thoiig}it he could distinguish shouts, screan^, and 
even articulate words, as if the tortured demon of the stream 
hod been mingling his complaints with the roar of his broken 
waters. 

*‘This is the way,” said the little girl : “follow me, gin yo 
please, sir, but tak tent to your feet;” and, with the daring 
agility Which custom had rendered easy, she vanished from the 
platform on#which she stood, and, by notches and slight pro- 
jections in the rock, scrambled down its %ce into the chasm 
which it overhung. Steady, bold, and active, Morton hesitated 
not to follow her; but the necessary attention to secure his 
hold aftd footing in a descent where both foot and hand were 
needful for "feecurity, prevented him from looking around him, 
till, having descended nigh twenty feet, and being sixty or 
seventy above the pool which received the fall, his guide made 
a pause, and he again found himself by her side in a situation 
that appeared equally romantic and precarious. They were 
nearly opposite to the waterfall, and in point of level situated 
at about one-quarter’s depth from the point of the cliff over 
which it thundered, and three-fourths of the hdght above the 
dark, deep, and restless pool which received its fall. Both these 
tremendous points, — the first shoot, namely, of the yet unbroken 
stream, and the deep and sombre abyss into which it was 
emptied, — ^wero full before him, as well as the whole continuous 
stream of billowy froth, which, dashing from the one, was 
eddying and boihng in the "other. They were so nf : this 
grand phenomenon that they were covered with its spray, and 
well-nigh deafened by the incessant roar. But crossmg in the 
very front of the fall, and at scarce three yards’ distance from 
the cataract, an old oak-tree, flung across the chasm in a man- 
ner that seemed accidental, formed a bridge of fearfully narrow 
dimensions and uncertain footing. The upper end of the tree 
rested m the platform on which they sto^ — the lower or up- 
rooted extremity extended behind* a projection on the opposite 
side, Imd was secured, Morton’s eye could not discover where. 
Frqm behind the same projectiem glimmered a strong red light, 
which, glandng in the i^vss of the fallen water, and tin^g 
them partially with crimson, had a strange pretenmturel and 
sinister effect when contrast^ i^th the bes^s of the rising 
Biin, Vhich glaii^ on the first broken waves of the faB, though 
even its meridian splendour could not gain tiie thlid of its full 
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depths When he had looked around him a moment, tne 
girl again pulled his sleeve, and pointing to the, oak and the 
projecting point beyond it (for hearing speech was now out of 
the question), indicated that there lay Ms farther passage. 

Morton gazed at her with surprise; for although he Vrell 
knew that the persecuted Presbyterians had in the preceding 
reigns sought r^uge among dells and thickets, caves and c^a> 
racts — in spots the most extraordinary and secluded — although 
he had heard of the^hampions of the Covenant, who had long 
abidden beside Dob’s Linn on the wild heights of Polmoodio, and 
others who had been concealed in the yet more terrific cavern 
called Crichope Linn, in the parish of Olosebum,* — ^yet^his im- 
agination had never exactly figured out the horrors of such a 
residence, and bo was surprised how the strange and romantic 
scene which he now saw had remained concealed from him, 
while a curious investigator of such natural phenomena. But 
he readily conceived, t^t, lying in a remote and wild district, 
and being destined as a place of concealment to the persecuted 
preachers and professors of nonconformity, the secret of its ex- 
istence was carefully preserved by the few shepherds to whom it 
might be known. 

As; breaking from these meditations, he began to consider 
how he should traverse the doubtful and terrific bridge, which, 
skirted by the cascade, and rendered wet and slippery by its 
constant drizzle, traversed the chasm above sudy feet from the 
bottom of the fall, his guide, as if to give him courage, tript 
over and back without the least hesitation^ Envying for a 
moment the little bare feet which caught a safer hold of the 
rugged side of the oak than he could pretend to with his heavy 
boots, Morton neverthdess resolved to attempt the passage, and, 
fixing his eye firm on a stationary object on the other side, 
without blowing his head to become giddy, or his attention to 
be distracted by the flash, the foam, and the roar of the waters 
around him, he strode steadily and safdy along the uncertmn 
bridge, and reached the mouth of a small cavern on the fisrther 
side of the torrent. Here he paused } for a light, proceeding 
from a fire of red-hot charcoal, permitted him to see ilie interior 
of the cave, and enabled him to contemplate the appearance of 
its inhabMit, by whom he himself could not he so readily dis- 
tinguished, bc^g ccmcealed by the shadow of, the rook. - ^at 

* The retreats of ths Govenantm: 
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observed would by no means have encouraged a less deter- 
mined man to ^oceed with the task which he had ^nder 
taken. 

Burley, only altered from what he had been formerly by the 
addition of a grisly beard, stood in the midst of the cave, with 
his clasped Bible in one hand, and his drawn sword in the 
other. His figure,* dimly ruddied by the light of the red char- 
coal, seeme^that of a fiend in the lurid atmosphere of Pande- 
monium, ana his gestures and words, as ^ar as they could be 
heard, seemed equdly violent and irregular. All alone, and in 
a place of almost unapproachable seclusion, his demeanour was 
that of a man who strives for life and death with a mortal 
enemy. “Sa! ha! — there — there!” he exclaimed, accom- 
panying each word with a thrust, urged with his whole force 
against the impassable and empty air — “ Did I not tell thee 
so 1 — I have resisted, and thou fleeat from me 1 — Coward as 
thou art — come in all thy terrors — come with mine own evil 
deeds, which render thee most terrible of all — there is enough 
betwixt the boards of this book to rescue me I — What mutterest 
thou of grey hairs 1 — It was well done to slay him — the more 
ripe the com, the readier for the sickle. — ^Art gone 1 art gone ? 
— I have ever known thee but a coward — ^ha ! ha 1 ha 1” 

With these wild exclamations he sunk the point of his sword, 
and remained standing still in the same posture, like a maniac 
whose fit is over. 

“ The dangerous time is by now,” said the little girl, who had 
followed j *** it seldom lasts beyond the time that the sun’s ower 
the hill ; ye may gang in and speak wi’ him now. I’ll wait for 
you at the other side of the linn ; he canna bide to see twa folk 
at ance.” 

Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly upon his guard, 
Morton presented himself to the view of his old associate in 
command. 

‘^What I cotnest thou again when thine hour is over?” was 
his fin^ exdamation ; and flourishing his sword aloft, his coun- 
tenance assumed an expression in which ghastly terror seemed 
mifi^ed with the rage of a demoniac. 

, l am come, Mr. Balfour,” said Morton, in a steady and 
composed tone, “to reilew an acquaintance which has been 
brdcdi off since the fight of Bothw^ Bridge.’* 

As soon as Burlq 7 became aware that Morton was before him 
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in person — an idea which he caught with marvellous celerity— 
he at^once exerted that mastership over his heated and enthu- 
siastic imagination, the power of enforcing whicii was a most 
striking part of his extraordinary character. He sunk his sword 
point at once, and as he stole it composedly into the scabbard, 
h? muttered something of the damp and cold which sent an old 
soldier to his fencing exercise, to prevent his blood from chill- 
ing. This done, he proceeded in the cold detem^jned manner 
which was peculiar tQ his ordinary discourse. 

Thou hast tarried long, Henxy Morton, and hast not come 
to the vintfige before the twelfth hour has struck. Art thou 
yet willing to take the right hand of fellowship, and be one witli 
those who look not to thrones or dynasties, but to. the rule of 
Scripture, for their directions V* 

“ I am surprised,” said Morton, evading the direct answer to 
his question, ‘‘ that you should have known me after so many 
years.” 

“ The features of those who ought to act with me are en- 
graved on my heart,” answered Burley; “and few but Silas 
.Morton^s son durst have followed me into this my castle of re- 
treat. Secst thou that drawbridge of nature’s own construc- 
tion ?” he added, pointing to the prostrate oak-tree — “ one spurn 
of my foot, and it is overwhelmed in the abyss below, bidding 
foeman on the farther .side stand at defiance, and leaving enemies 
ou this, at the mercy of one who never yet met his equal in single 
fight.” 

“ Of such defences,” said Morton, “ I should have thought you 
would now have had little need.” 

“ Little need 1” said Burley impatiently — “ What little need, 
when incarnate fiends are combined against me on earth, and 
Sathan himself — But it matters not,” ^ded he, ohecking him- 
self — “ enough that I like my place of refiige — my cave of 
Adullam, and would not change its riide ribs ^ limestone rock 
for the fair chambers of th% castle of the Earls of Torwood, 
with their broad bounds and barcmy. Thou, unless the fodfiah 
fever-fit be* over, mayst think differently.” 

“ It was of those very pbssessiig^ I came to speak,” ^d 
Morton; “and 1 doubt not to find Mr. Bsdfbur the same 
rational an^^ecting person which I knew him to be In times 
when zeal ^united brethren.” 
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: H Burley — “ indeed ? — la aucli truly your hops 

Wilt thou exprefta it more plainly V* 

“ In a word, then,” said Morton, you have exercised, by* 
means at which I can guess, a secret but most prejudicial in- 
fluence over the fortunes of Lady Margaret BeUenden and her 
grand-daughter, and in favour of that l^e, oppressive aposiftto, 
Basil Plifant, whom the law, deceived by thy operations, has 
placed in npssession of their lawful property.” 

Sayesf thou 1” said Balfour. 

‘‘ I do say so,” replied Morton ; “and Face to face you will not 
deny what you have vouched by your handwriting.” 

“ j^nd suppose I deny it not 1” said Balfour, — “ and suppose 
that thy eloquence were found equal to persuade me to retrace 
the steps I have taken on matured resolve, what will be thy 
meed ? Dost thou still hope to possess tlie fair-liaired gL*l, with 
her wide and rich inheritance ?” 

“ I have no such hope,” answered Morton calmly. 

“ And for whom, then, hast thou ventured to do this great 
thing, to seek to rend the prey fl'om the valiant, to bring forth 
food from the don of the lion, and to extract sweetness from the 
maw of the devourer ? — For whose sake hast thou undertaken 
to read this riddle, more hard than Samson’s ?” 

“ For Lord Evandale’s and that of his bride,” replied Morton, 
firmly. “ Think better of mankind, Mr. Balfour, and believe 
there are some who are willing to sacrifice their happiness to 
that of others,” 

“ Then, as my soul liveth,” replied Balfour, “ thou art, to 
wear beard, and back a horse, and draw a sword, the tamest 
and most gall-less puppet that ever sustained iojuiy imavenged. 
What t thou woul^t help that accursed Evandale to the arms 
of the woman that thou lovesti — thou wouldst endow them 
with wealth and with heritages, and thou thinkst that there 
lives another man, offended even more deeply than thou, yet 
eqmdly cold-'livered and mean^pirited, crawling upon the face 
of .the earth, and hast dared to suppose that one other to be 
John Balfour?” 

» • “ For my own feelings,” said Morton, composedly, “ I am * 
answerable to none but Hi^ven — ^To you, Mr. Balfour, I should 
suppose it of little consequmice whether Basil Olifant or L(»rd 
j^^dcde possess these estates.” 

*^.Tbou art* deceived,” said Burley. “Both are indeed in 
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outer darkness, and strangers to the light, as he whose eyes 
have never been opened to the day ; — ^but this 'Basil Olifant is 
,a Nabd — ^a Demas — a base churl, whose wealth and power are 
at the disposal of him who can threaten to deprive him of them. 
He became a professor because he was deprived of these lands 
of ^liietud^m — ^he turned a papist to obtain, possession of them 
— he called himself an Erastian, that he might not again lose 
them, and he will become what I list while I have in my power 
the document that mav deprive him of them. These l^ds are 
a bit between his jawl and a hook in his nostrils, and the rein 
and the line are in my hands to guide them as I think meet ; 
and his they shall therefore be, unless I had assurance qf be- 
stowing them on a sure and sincere friend. But Lord Evandale 
is a malignant, of heart like *fiint, and brow like adamant ; the 
goods of the world fall on him like leaves on the frost-bound 
earth, and unmoved he will see them whirled off by the first 
wind. The heathen virtues of such as he are more dangerous 
to us than the sordid cupidity of those who, governed by their 
interest; must follow where it leads, and who, therefore, them- 
selves the slaves of avarice, may be compelled to work in the 
vineyard, were it but to earn the wages of sin.” 

This might have been all well some years since,” replied 
Morton ; ** and I could understand your argument, although 1 
could never acquiesce in its justice. But at this crisis it seems 
useless to you to persevere in keeping up an influence which 
can no longer be directed to an us^ul purpose. The land has 
peace, liberty, and freedom of conscience — And what v^uld you 
more?” 

^^More!” exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing his sword, 
with a vivacity which nearly made Morton start. “ Look at 
the notches upon that weapon ; they are three in number, are 
they not?” 

It seems so,” answered Morton ; but what of that ?” 

** The firagment of steel that part^ from this first gap, rested 
on the skull of the perjured traitor who first introdu^ Episco- 
pacy into Soqtiland ; — ^this second notch was made in the rib-bone 
* of an impious villi^, the boldest and best soldier that uphdd . 
the prelatio cause at Drumdog ;--<-thi# third was brdten ^ tte 
steel head-fdi^ of the captain who defmded the Cbapel of 
rood when thrpeople rose at the Bevolution — deft him toJ& 
teeth through steel anjl.bone^ It has done great deeds this lit^e 
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W^pon, and each of these blows was a deliyerance to the church. 

sword,” he^aaid, again sheathing it, has yet more 4o do — 
t^ weed out* this base and pestilential heresy of Efastianism — • 
to vindicate the true liberty of the Kirk in her purity — to 
restore the Covenant in its glory, — then let it moulder and rust 
beside the bones of its master.”* 

“ You have neither men nor means, Mr. Balfour, to distiu*b 
the Government as now settled,” argued Morton ; “ the people 
are in general satisfied, excepting only the gentlemen of the 
Jacobite interest; and surely you would not join with those 
who would only use you for their own purposes?” 

“ IJ is they,” answered Burley, “ that should servo ours. I 
went to tjjie camp of the malignant Claver’se, as the future 
King of Israel sought the land of the Philistines ; I arranged 
with him a rising, and, but for the villain Evaudalo, the Eras- 
tians ere now had been driven from the west — 1 could slay 
him,” he added with a vindictive scowl, “were he grasping 
the horns of the altar !” He then proceeded in a calmer tone : 
“If thou, son of mine ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself 
to this Edith Bellenden, and wert willing to put thy hand to the 
great work with zeal equal to thy courage, think not I would 
prefer the friendship of Basil Olifant to thine; thou shouldest 
then have the means that this document” (he produced a 
, parchment) “ affords, to place her in possession of the lands of 
her fathers. This have 1 longed to say to thee ever since I saw 
thee fight the good fight so strongly at the fatal bridge. The 
maiden lo4^ed thee, and thou her.” 

Morton replied firmly — “ I will not dissemble with you, Mr. 
Balfour, even to gain a good end. 1 came in hopes to per- 
suade you to do a deed of justice to others, not to gain any 
selfish end of my own. I have failed — I grieve for your sake, 
more than for the loss which others n^l sustain by your 
injustice.” 

You lefuife my proffer,, thm^l” said Burl^, with kindling 

ey^ 

“I do,” said Morton. “Would you be really, as you are 
desirous to be thought, a man of' honour and conscience, you 
would, regardless of all otlter considerations, restore that parch'- 
m^t to Lord Evandate, to be used for the advantage of the 
la^l heir.” 

* iTote T. PredicU(HiB of tbs Govenantera*, 
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Sooner ahaU it periali !’* aaid Balfour ; and casting the deed 
into the heap of red charcoal beside him, pretM it down with 
rtho heel of his boot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and crackled in the flames, 
Morton sprung forward to snatch it, and Burley catching hold 
of him, a struggle ensued. Both were strong men, but although 
Morion was much the more active and younger of the two, yet 
Balfour was the most powerful, and ^ectually pr^ented him 
from rescuing the de^ until it was fairly reduced lo a cinder. 
They then quitted hold of each other, and the enthusiast, 
rendered fiercer by the contest, glared on Morton with an ^e 
expressive of frantic revenge. 

“ Thou hast my secret,** he exclaimed ; “ thou must be mine, 
or diel’* 

“ I contemn your threats,** said Morton ; “ I pity you, and 
leave you.*’ 

But, as he turned to retire, Burley stept before him, pushed 
the oak-trunk from its resting-place, and as it fell thundering 
and crashing into the abyss beneath, drew his sword, and cried 
out, with a voice that rivalled the roar of the cataract and the 
thunder of the falling oak, — Now thou art at bay ! — ^fight — 
3 deld, or die 1** and standing in the mouth of the cavern, he 
flourished his naked sword. 

will not flght with the man that preserved my father’s 
life,** said Morton ; — ** 1 have not yet learned to say the words, 

I yield ; and my life I will rescue as I best can.” 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his purpose, he 
sprung past him, and exerting that youthful agility of which 
he possessed an uncommon share, leap^ clear across the fearful 
cham which divided the mouth of the cave from the projecting 
rock on the opposite side, and stood there safe and free from his 
incensed enemy. He immediately ascended the ravine, and, as 
he turned, saw Burley stand for an instant aghast with astonish- 
ment, and then, with the frenzy of disapp(^ted rage, rush into 
the interior of his cavern. 

It was^not difiicult for him to perceive that this unhappy 
man’s mind had been so long agitated by desperate schemeiiind^ 
sudden disai^intments, that it had ^ost its equipoise, and that 
there waa jmw in his conduct a shade of lunacy, not the lesa 
striking, fiffia the vigour and craft with which he pursued his 
wild designs. soon joined his guide, /Vho had been 
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terrified hy the fall of the oak. This he represented as acci- 
dental; and assured him in return, that the iuhftbitant of 
the cave would experience no inconvenience from it, being 
always provided with materials to construct another bridge. 

. The adventures of the morning were not yet ended. As they 
approached the hut, the little girl made an exclamation of 
surpripe at seeing her grandmother groping her way towards 
them, at a greater distance from her home than she could have 
been supposed capable of travelling. ^ 

“0, sir, sir I” said the old woman, when she heard them 
approach, “gin e*er ye loved Lord Evandale, help now, or 
nevgr ! — God be praised that left my hearing when he took my 
poor eye-sight! — Come this way — this way; and 0! tread 
lightly. — Peggy, hinny, gang saddle the gentleman’s horse, and 
him cannily ahint the thorny shaw, and bide him there.” 

She conducted him to a small window, through which, him- 
self unobserved, he could see two dragoons seated at their 
morning draught of ale, and cx)nversing earnestly together. 

“ The more I think of it,” said the one, “ the less I like it, 
Inglis. Evandale was a good officer, and the soldier’s friend ; 
and though we were punished for the mutiny at Tillietudlem, 

yet, by , Frank, you must own we deserved it.” 

«D seize me, if I forgive him for it, though !” re- 

plied the other; “and I think 1 can sit in his skirts now.” 

“ Why, man, you should forget and forgive — ^Better take the 
start with him along with the rest, and join the ranting High- 
landers. * We have all eat King James’s bread.” 

“Thou art an ass. The start, as you call it, wUl never 
happen ; the day’s put off. Halliday’s seen a ghost, or Miss 
Bellenden’s fallen sick of the pip, or some blasted nonsense or 
another; the thing will never keep two days longer, and the 
first bird that sings out will get the reward.” 

“ That’s true, too,” answered his comrade ; “ and will this 
fellow — this Ba^ Olifant, pay handsomely 1” 

“Like a prince, man,” said Inglis. “Evandale is the msix\ 
on earth whom he hates worst; and he fears him, besides, ^ 
* about some law business and were he once nlbbe<l out Of the 
way, all, he thinks, will oe his own.” 

, “But shall we have warrants and force enough?” said the 
other Mow. “ Few people here will stir against my lord, and 
we may find Kin:^ with some of our own Mows at liis back.” 
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Thoii’rt a cowardly fool, Dick,*' returned Inglis ; “ he 
living quietly down at Fairy-Kuowe to avoid siii^{)icioii. Olifant 
a magistrate, and will have some of his own people that he 
can trust along with him. There are us two, and the Laird 
says he can get a desperate fighting whig fellow called Quintin 
Mackcll, that has an old grudge at Evandale.*.’ 

“ Well, well, you are my oflScer, you know,” said the private, 

with true military conscience, ‘‘ and if anything is wrcmg** 

1*11 take the blame,” said Inglis. Come, anotW pot of 
ale, and let us to Tillietudlem. — Here, blind Bess ! why, where 
the devil has the old bag crept to 1*’ 

Delay them as long as you can,” whispered Morton, he 
thrust his purse into the hostess*s hand; *'all depends on 
gaining time.” 

Then, walking s^^iftly to the place where the girl held his 
horse ready, ‘‘To Fairy* Knowel — no; alone I could not pro- 
tect them. — I must instantly to Glasgow. Wittenbold, the 
commandant there, will really give me the support of a 
troop, and procure me the countenance of the civil power. 1 
must drop a caution as I pass. — Come, Moorkopf,’* he said, 
addressing his horse as he mounted him — “ this day must try 
your breath and speed.’* 


CHAPTER FORTY. THIRD. 

Yet could he not his closing eyes withdraw, 

Tliough less and less of Emily he saw ; 

So, speechless for a little space he lay, 

Then grasped the hand he held, and signed his soul away. 

Palamon Ainp Aboitis. 

The indisposition of Edith confined her to bed during the 
eventful day on which she had received such an unespecf^ 
shock from the sudden apparition of Horton. Next moini^, 
however, she was report^ to be so much better, that 
Evsndale resumed his purpose of leaving F8lzy*.£!n0we. At. a 
late hour in. -ihe forenoon, Lady Emily entered the apartment 
of Edith witl^ peculiar gravif^ of manner. Having received 
and paid the eomplimipts of the day, she observed it. would' be 
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A sad one for her, though it would relieve Miss Bellenden of an 
encumbrance—*' My brother leaves us to-day, Miss Bellenden.” 

** Leaves us!” exclaimed Edith in surprise; *‘for his owli 
house, I trust?” 

** I have reason to think he meditates a more distant journey,” 
answered Lady Emily; “he has little to detain him in this 
country.” 

“ Goo<L Heaven I” exclaimed Edith, “ why was I born to 
become the wreck of all that is manly ^d noble ? What can 
be done to stop him from running headlong on ruin ? I Mill 
come down instantly — Say that‘ I implore he will not depart 
until I speak with him.” 

“ It will be in vain. Miss Bellenden ; but I will execute youi- 
commission;” and she left the room as formally as she had 
entered it, and informed her brother. Miss Bellenden was so 
much recovered as to propose coming down stairs ere he went 
away, “I suppose,” she added, pettishly, “the prospect of 
being speedily released from our company has wrought a cure on 
her shattered nerves.” 

“Sister,” said Lord Evandale, “you are uiyust, if not 
envious.” 

“ Ui\just I may be, Evandale, but I should not have dreamt,” 
glancing her eye at a mirror, “ of being thought envious with- 
out better cause. — But let us go to the old lady ; she is making 
a feast in the other room, which might have dined all your troop 
when yoju had one.” . 

Lord 'Evandale accompanied her in silence to the parlour, for 
he knew it was in vain to contend with her prepossessions and 
offended pride. They found the table covered with refreshments, 
arranged under the careful inspection of Lady Margaret. 

“ Ye could hardly wed be said to breakfast this morning, my 
Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en partake of a small collation 
before ye ride, siich as this poor house, whose inmates are so 
much indebted to you, can ifovide in their present circum- 
stances. For my oin I l^e to see young folk take some 
refection before they ride out upon their sports or their affairs, 
ftnd 1 said as much to his most sacred M^gesty when he break- * 
fasted at TiHietudlem in lihe year of grace sixteen hundred and 
fifly-one; and his most sacred Majesty was pleased to reply, 
dmking to my health at the some time in a flagon of Bhenish 
Vine, ‘ Lady Margaret, ye speak like a Highland mode.’ '^'heae 
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weie his Majesty’s very words ; so that your lor^hip may judge 
whether*! h?ive not good authority to press*^ young folk to 
partake of their vivers.” 

It may be well supposed that much of the good lady's speech 
failed Lord Evandale’s ears, which were then employed in 
listening for the light step of Edith. His absence of mind on 
this occasion, however natural, cost him very dear. While 
Lady Margaret was playing the kind hostess, a pa^t she de- 
lighted and excelled iir she was interrupted by John Qudyill, 
who, in the natural phrase for announcing an inferior to the 
mistress of a family, said, “ There was ane wanting to speak to 
her leddyship.” " 

‘^Ane! what and Has he nae name? Ye speak as if I 
kept a shop, and was to come at everybody's whistle.” 

“Yes, he has a name,*' answered John, “but your leddyship 
likes ill to hear it.” 

“ What is it, you fool 1*' 

“It's Calf-Gibbie, my leddy,” said John, in a tone rather 
above the pitch of decorous respect, on which he occasionally 
trespassed, confiding in his merit as an ancient servant of the 
family, and a faitliful follower of their humble fortunes — “ It's 
Oalf-Gibbio, an your leddyship will han't, that keeps Edie 
Henshaw's kye down yonder at the Brigg-end — that's him that 
was Guse-Gibbie at Tillietudlem, and gaed to the wappinschaw, 
and that” 

“Hold your peace, John,” said the old lady, rising in 
dignity ; “ you are very insolent to think I wad speak wi* a 
person like that. Let him tell his business to you or Mrs. 
Headrigg.” 

“ He’ll no hear o’ that, my leddy ; he says, them that sent 
him bade him gie the thing to your leddyship's ain hand direct, 
or to Lord Evandale's, he wots na whilk. But, to say the truth, 
he's far finae fbesh, and he's but an idiot an he were.” 

“Then tom him out,” said L£dy Margaret, “and tell him to 
come back to-morrow when he is sober. I suppose he comes'^to 
„ crave some benevolence, as an ancient follower o’ the housa” ' 

^ “Like enengh, my Mdy, for he's a'^ rags, poor creature.^ 

Gudyill limde another attempt to get at Gibbie'a commissic^, 
which was flieed of the last importance, being a few lihes from, 
Horton to Lord Evandale, acquainting him withihe dan^ in 
wMch ne stood from^e pracMces of Oli&nt, and exhorting him 
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either to instant flight, or else to come to Glasgow Mid surrender 
lilmself, wh^e he could assure him of protection. . This billet, 
liMtily written, he entrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding 
his herd beside the bridge, and backed with a couple of dollars 
his desire that it might instantly be delivered into the hand to 
which it was addressed. 

But* it was decreed that Goose- Gibbio’s intermediation, 
whether an emissary or aa a man-at-arms, should be un- 
fortunate to the flimily of Tillietudlem.# He unluckily tarried 
so long at the ale-house, to prove if his employer’s coin was 
good, that, when he appeared at Fairy-Kiiowe, the little sense 
which nature had given him was effectually drowned in ale and 
brandy, and instead of asking for Lord Evandale, ho demanded 
to spe^ with Lady Margaret, whose name was more familiar to 
his ear. Being refused admittance to her presence, he staggered 
away with the letter undelivered, perversely faithful to Morton’s 
instructions in the only point in which it would have been well 
had he departed from them. 

A few minutes after he was gone, Edith entered the 
apartment. Lord Evandale and she met with mutual eim 
barrossment, which Lady Margaret, who only knew in general 
that their union had been postponed by her grand-daughter’s 
indisposition, set down to the bashfiilnoss of a bride and bride- 
groom, and, to place them at ease, began to talk to Lady Emily 
on indifferent topics. At this moment, Edith, with a coun- 
tmance ^ pale as death, muttered, rather than whispered, to 
Lord Evandale, a request to speak with him. He offered his 
ann, and supported her into the small anteroom, which, as we 
have noticed before, opened from the parlour. He placed her 
in a chair, and, taking one himself, awaited the opening of the 
conveiiBatian. 

I am distressed, my lord,” were the first words she was 
able to articulate, and those with difficulty; “I scarce know 
what I would say, nor how to speak it.’^ 

V " If I have any share in occasioning your uneasiness,” swd 
Lord Evandale, mildly, you will soon, Edith, be released 
•from it” ^ 

- ** You are determined, then, my loid,” she repli^, " to run 
th<« desperate course with desperate men, in spite of your own 
bettor reas(m-ri» 7 ^^ Mends’ entreaties — in spjte of 

the fdmost inevitable ruin which yawns before yont” 
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** Forgive me, Mias Bellenden ; even your j^licitude on my 
account mu^t not detain me when my honour calls, ^ My horses 
•stand ready saddled, my servants are prepared, the signal for 
rising will be given so soon as I reach Kilsyth — If it is my fate 
that calls me, I will not shun meeting it. It will be some- 
thing,’’ he said, taking her hand, ^‘to die deserving your 
compassion, since I cannot gain your love.” 

“ Oh, my lord, remain 1” said Edith, in a tqne whpch went to 
his heart ; “ time maf” explain the strange circumstance which 
has shocked me so much ; my agitated nerves may recover their 
tranquillity. Oh, do not rush on death and ruin ! remain to be 
our prop and stay, and hope eveiything from time 1” * 

“It is too late, Edith,” answered Lord Evandale; “and I 
were most ungenerous could I* practise on the warmth and 
kindliness of your feelings towards me. I know you cannot 
love me ; nervous distress, so strong as to conjure up the appear- 
ance of the dead or absent, indicates a predilection too powerful 
to give way to friendship and gratitude alone. But were it 
otherwise, the die is now cast.” 

As he spoke thus, Ouddie burst into the room, terror and 
haste in his countenance. “ 0, my lord, hide yoursell ! — ^they 
hae beset the outlets o’ the house,” was his first exclamation, 

“ They 1 Who ?” said Lord Evandale. 

“A party of horse, headed by Basil Oliiant,” answered 
Cuddle. 

“ 0 hide yourself, my lord !” echoed Edith, in an .agony of 
terror. 

“ I will not, by Heaven 1” answered Lord Evandsde. “ What 
right has the villain to assail me, or stop my passage 7 I will 
n^e my way, were he backed by a regiment ! Tell Halliday 
and Hunter to get out the horses — ^And now, fiurewell, Edith !” 
He clasped her in his arms, and kissed her tenderly ; then 
bursring from his sister, who, with Lady Margaret, endeavoured 
to detain him, rushed out and mounted his horse. 

All was in confusion — ^the women shrieked and hurried” in 
constematidn to the front windows of the house, from whibh 
they could see a small party d* horsemen, of whom two (xeify 
seemed soldiers. Th^ were on the open ground Wore 

Cuddle’s ocHhge, at the bottom of the descent the 
and showed caution in approaching it, as if u^oertain d^the 
Strength vrithin. ^ . . 
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, '‘fie may escape ! he may escape !” said Edith ; “ 0, would 
he but take therby-road !” • 

I But Lord Evandale, determined to face a danger which his# 
high spirit undervalued, commanded his servants to follow him, 
$nd rode composedly down the avenue. Old Gudyill ran to 
arm himself, and Ouddie snatched down a gun which was kept 
for thct protection of the house, and, although on foot, follow^ 
Lord Evandale. It was in vain his wife, who had hurried 
up on the alarm, hung by his skirts, J;hreatening him with 
death by the sword or halter for meddling with other folk’s 
matters. 

Paud your peace, ye b 1” said Cuddie, “ and that’s 

braid Scotch, or I wotna what is ; is it ither folk’s matters to 
see Lord Evandale murdered before my iace ?” and down the 
avenue he marched. But considering on the way that he com- 
posed the whole infantry, as John Gudyill had not appeared, he 
took his vantage ground behind the hedge, hammered his flint, 
cocked his piece, and taking a long aim at Laird BasU, as he was 
'called, stood prompt for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale ap|)eared, Olifant’s }>arty spread 
themselves a little, as if preparing to endose him. Their leader 
stood fast, supported by three men, two of whom were dragoons, 
the third in dress and appearance a coimtryman, all were armed. 
But the strong figure, stem features, and resolv^ manner of the 
third attendant, made him seem the most formidable of the party; 
and whoever had before seen him, could have no difficulty in 
recognising Bdfour of Burley. 

“ Follow Dae,” said Lord Evandale *to his servants, “ and if 
we are forcibly opposed, do as I do.” He advanced at a hand 
gallop towards Olifant, and was in the act of demanding why 
he had thus beset the road, when Olifant called out, “ Shoot 
the traitor 1” and the whole four fired their carabines upon the 
unfortunate nobleman. He reeled in the saddle, advanced his 
hand to the holster, and drew a pistol, but, unable to discharge 
it, fell from his horse mortally wounded. His servants had 
presented their carabines. Hunter Ired at random ; but Halli- 
•day, who was an intrepid fellow, took aim at Inglis, and shot 
him dead on the spot Aif the same instant, a shot, firom behind 
thp hedge, still more effectually avenged Lord Evandale, for 
the took pl^ in the very midst of BasU Olifant's forehead, 
and stretched Diin lifeless on the ground. His foliowerit 
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Qi»hcd at the execution done in so short a time^ seemed rather 
disposed to stand inactive, when Burley, whO^ blood was 
, with the cohtest, exclaimed, “ Dowif with the Midianites 1" and 
attacked Halliday sword in hand. At this instant the datter 
of horses’ hoofs was heard, and a 'party of horse, rapidly ad- 
vancing on the road from Glasgow, appeared on the fatal field. 
They were foreign dragoons, led by the Dutch comnjandant 
\yittcn1)old, accompanied by Morton and a civil ma^trate. 

A hasty call to supender, in the name of Goa and King 
William, was obeyed oy all except Burley, who turned his horse 
and attempted to escape. Several soldiers pursued him by 
command of their officer, but, being, well mounted, on\y the 
two headmost seemed likely to gain on him. He tjumed deli- 
berately twice, and discharging first one of his pistols, and then 
the other, rid himself of the one pursuer by mortally wounding 
him, and of the other by shooting his horse, and then continued 
his flight to Bothwell Bridge, where, for his misfortune, he found 
the gates shut and guarded. Turning from hence, he made for 
a place where the river seemed passable, and plunged into the 
stream, — the bullets firom the pistols and carabines of his 
pursuers whizzing around him. Two balls took effect when he 
was past the middle of the stream, and he fdt himself dan- 
gerously wounded. He reined his horse round in the midst of 
the river, and returned towards the bank he had left, waving • 
his hand, as if with the purpose of intimating that he surren- 
dered. The troopers ceased firin|f at him accordingly, and 
awaited his return, two of them nding a little way into the 
river to seize and disarm* him. But it presently appeared that 
his purpose was revenge, not safety. As he approached the two 
soldiers, he collected his remaining strength, and discharged 
a blow on the head of one, which tumbled him from his horse. 
The other dragoon, a strong muscular man, had in the mean- 
while laid hands on him. Burley, in requital, grasped his 
throat as a dying tiger seizes his pr^, and both, losing the 
saddle in the struggle, came lieadlong into the river, and yrere 
swept down the stream. Their course might be traced by the 
* blood which bubbled up to the surface. Th^ were twice se^. 
to rise, the Dutchman striving to s^m, and Burley clinging to 
lum in a manner that cdiowed his desire that both should per^ ^ 
Their corpsai|prere taken out about a quarter of a mile 
^ liver. As Balfour’s grasp could not have bm uadenched 
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wU»hout catting off his hands, both were thrown into a hasty 
giiave, still marked by a rude stone, and a ruder epitapk**^ 

While the soul of this stem enthusiast flitted to its account^ 
that of the brave and generous Lord Evandale was also re- 
letMed. Morton had flung himself from his horse upon perceiv* 
ing his situation, to render his dying friend all the aid in his 
power.^ He knew him, for he pressed his hand, and, being un- 
able to speak, intimated by signs his wish to be conveyed to the 
house. Unis was done with all the care possible, and he was 
soon surrounded by his lamenting friendf. But the clamorous 
grief of Lady Emily was far exceeded in intensity by the silent 
agony of Edith. Unconscious even of the presence of Morton, 
she hung ^over the dying man ; nor was she aware that Fate, 
who was removing one faithful lover, had restored another as if 
from the grave, until Lord Evandale, taking their hands in his, 
pressed them both affectionately, united them together, raised 
his flice, as if to pray for a blessing on them, and sunk bock and 
expired in the next moment. 

* Note U. John Balfour, called Burley* 


CONCLUSION. 

I HAD determined to waive the task of a concluding chapter, 
leaving -to the reader’s flnagiuation the arrangements which 
must necessarily take place after Lord Evandale’s death. But 
as I was aware that precedents are wanting for a practice, 
whidi might he found convenient both to readers and com- 
pilers, I confess myself to have been in a considerable dilemma, 
when fortunately I was honoured with an invitation to drink 
tea wid^ Miss Martha Buskbody, a young lady who has carried 
on the profession of mantua-making at Gandercleugh and in 
tt\e neighbourhood, with great success for about forty years. 
Know^ h^ taste for narratives of this description, I re- 
4ueeted her to look over the loose sheets the morning Wore 1 * 
waited on her^ and enlighten me by the experience wUeh she 
must have acquired in reading through the whole stock of three 
cimilating hlmieB, in CrfUidereleugh and the two next market- 
to^. When, with a pedpitating heart, 1 appeared before her 
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ui the 'evening, 1 found her much diepoaed to be compliment 
ary. • • • , 

^ I have hot been more affected/^ said she, wipmg the glasses 
of her spectacles, by any novel excepting the Tale of Jemmy 
and Jenny Jessamy, which is indeed pathos itself ; but your 
plan of omitting a formal conclusion will never do. You may 
be as harrowing to oiu* nerves as you will in the course of your 
stoiy, but unless you had the genius of the author ^f Julia de 
Roubign4, never let end be altogether overclouded. Let 
us see a glimpse of sunshine in the last chapter ; it is quite 
essential.” 

“ Nothing would be more easy for me, madam, than to«com’ 
ply with your injunctions ; for, in truth, the parties in whom 
you have had the goodness to be interested, did live long and 
happily, and begat soiis and daughters.” 

“ It is unnecessary, sir,” she said, with a slight nod of repri- 
mand, ** to be particular concerning their matrimonial comforts. 
But what is your objection to let us have, in a general way, a 
glimpse of their future felicity 

“ Koally, madam,” said I, you must be aware that every 
volume of a narrative turns less and less interesting as the 
autlior draws to a conclusion ; just like your tea, wliich, though 
excellent liyaon, is necessarily weaker and more insipid in the 
last cup. Now, as I think the one is by no means improved by 
the luscious lump of half-dissolved sugar usually found at the 
bottom of it, so I am of opinion that a histo^, growing already 
vapid, is but dully crutched up by a detail of circumstances 
which every reader must have anticipated, even though the 
author exhaust on them eveiy flowety epithet in the language.” 

“ This will not do, Mr* Pattieson,” continued the lady. “ You 
have, as I may say, basted up your first story very hastily and 
clumsily at the conclusion ; and; in my trade, I would have 
cufied the youngest apprentice who had put such a horrid and 
bungled spot of work out of her hand. And if you do not 
redeem this gross error by tellmg us all about the marriage of 
Morton and Edith, and what became of the other personages of 
* the story, from Ijody Margaret down to Qoose-Gibbie, I appri^ 
you, that you will not be held to hafs accmnplished your task 
handsomely.” 

Well, mimbcLj” I repli^, “ my materials ate SQ ^pte, tirni 
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I think I can^flfttiefy your curiosity, unless it descend to very 
minute cirejumstSnees indeed.” , • 

First then,” said she, ‘^for that is most essential, — Did* 
L4dy Market get back her fortune and her castle V* 

She did, madam, and in the easiest way imaginable, — as 
heir, namely, to her worthy cousin, Basil Olifant, who died 
without a ; and thus by his death, not only restored, but 
even au^ented, the fortune of her, whom, during liis life, he 
had pursued with the most inveterate yialice. John Gudyill, 
reinstated in his dignity, was more important than ever /and 
Ciiddie, with rapturous delight, entered upon the cultivation of 
the JVIains of Tillietudlem, and the occupation of his original 
cottage. -But with the shrewd caution of his character, he was 
never heard to boast of having dred the lucky shot which 
repossessed his lady and himself in their original habitations. 

‘ After aV he said to Jenny, who was hia only confidant, * auld 
Basil Olifant was my leddy’s cousin, and a grand gentleman , 
and though he was acting again the law, as I understand, for 
ho ne'er showed ony warrant, or required Lord Evandale to 
surrender, and though I mind killing him nae mair than I wad 
do a nmircock, yet it’s just as wed to keep a calm sough about 
it,' He not only did so, but ingeniously enough countenanced 
a report that old Gudyill had done the deed, which was worth 
many a of brandy to him from the old butler, who, far 
different in disposition from Cuddie, was much more inclined to 
exaggerate than suppress exploits of manhood, — ^The blind 
widow ^as provided for in the most comfortable manner, as well 
as the little guide to the Linn ; and”-< — 

“ But what is all this to the marriage — the marriage of the 
pnncipal personages V interrupted Miss Buskbody, impatiently 
tapping her snuff-box. 

The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden was delayed 
for sevetal months, as both went into deep mourning on account 
of Lord Evandale’s death, Thqy were then wedded.” 

I hope not without Lady Margaret's consent, sir V* said my 
fair critic. I love books whicb teach a pioper defer^ce in 
'young persons to their parents. In a novel, the young people 
may fall in love without tleir countenance, because it is essential 
Iq the necessary intricacy of the story ; but they must fdways 
have the ben^t of their consent at l^t. Even old Delville 
received Cecilia, .though the daughter of a man of low Inrth.'’ 
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“ And even so, madam," replied I, “ Lady Margaret waa pre- 
vailed on to .countenance Morton, althougli the*(^d Covenanter, 
4iis father, stuck sorely with her for some time. Edith was her 
only hope, and she wished to see her happy. Morton, or Mel- 
ville Morton, as he was more generally c^ed, stood so high in 
the reputation of the world, and waa in every other respect such 
an eligible match, that she put her prejudice aside, and consoled 
herself with the recollection, that marriage went by 4ostiny, as 
was observed to her, eshe said, by his most sacred Majesty, 
Charles the Second of happy memory, when she showed him 
the portrait of her grandfather Fergus, third Earl of Torwood, 
the handsomest man of liis time, and that of Countess Jane, his 
second Lady, who had a humpback and only one eye. • This was 
his Majes^’s observation, she said, on one remarkable morning 

when he deigned to bite his 

“ Nay,” said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting me, “ if she 
brought such authority to countenance her acquiescing in a mis- 
alliance, there was no more to be said. — And what became of 
old Mrs. What*8>her-name, the housekeeper 

Mrs, Wilson, madam)” answered I. “She was perhaps 
the happiest of the party ; for once a-yeiu*, and not oftener, Mr. 
and Mrs. Melville Morton dined in the great wainscoted chamber 
in solemn state, — the hangings being all displayed, the carpet 
laid down, and the huge brass candlestick set on the table, stuck 
round with leaves of laurel. The preparing the room fiv this 
yearly festival employed her mind foi; six months before it came 
about, ^d the puttiug matters to rights occupied old Alison the 
other six ; so that a single day of rejoicing found her business 
for all the year round.” 

“ And Neil Blane )” said Miss Buskbody. 

“ Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy with guests 
of all persuasions, played whig or Jacobite tunes as best pleased 
his customers, and died worth as much money as married Jenny 
to a cock laird. I hope, ma’an^ you have no other inquiries to 
make, for really” 

. “Ck)ose-Gibbie, sir!” said my persevering friend — “Goose- 
Gibbie, whose ministiy was fraught ^th such consequences til* 
the personages of the narrative 1” 

“ Consider, ^ dear Miss Buskbody — (I beg pardon for the 
fiuniliarity) — mft pray consider, even the memoiy of theTe-> 
Jiowned Scheheraz^e, |hat Empress of Tale-tdle^, could not 
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preserve every circomstance. I am not quite positive as to the 
fate of Groose-^ibbie, but I am inclined to think him the same 
with one Oilberib Dudden, alias Calf-Gibbie, who 'was whippei^ 
through Hamilton for stealing poultry.” 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the fender, crossed 
her right leg over* her knee, lay back on the chair, and looked 
towards the ceiling. When I observed her assume this con- 
templative mood, I concluded she was studying some farther 
cross-examination, and therefore took mv hat and wished her a 
hasty good-night, ere the Demon of Criucism had supplied her 
with any more queries. In like maimer, gentle Reader, return- 
ing .you my thanks for the patience which has conducted you 
thus far, J take the liberty to withdraw myself from you for the 
present. 


PERORATION. 

It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader, that the 
'* Tales of my Landlord” should have reached thine hands in 
me entire succession of tomes, or volumes. But as I sent some 
few more manuscript quires, containmg the continuation of 
these most pleasing narratives, I was apprised, somewhat un- 
ceremoniously, by my publisher, that «he did not approve of 
novels (as he ii^uriously Oiilled these real histories) extending 
beyond ,four volumes, and, if I did not agree to the first four 
being published separately, he threatened to decline the article. 
(0, ignorance ! as if the vernacular article of our mother Rng- 
lish were capable of deidension !) Whereupon, somewhat moved 
by his remonstrances, and more by heavy charges for print and. 
paper, which he stated to have been already incurred, I have 
resolved that these four volumes shall be the heralds or avont- 
couriers of the* Tales which are yet in my possession, nothing 
doubting that tliey will be eagprly devoured, and the remainder 
anxiously ilemanded, by the unanimous voice of a disceming 
public. I rest^ esteemed Reader, thine as thou shalt construe 
*lne, 


Jedbdiah Cleishbotham. 
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Note A, p. 81.— Festival op the Popinjay. 

The Festival of the Popinjay is still, 1 believe, practised at Maybol«\ 
m Ayrshire. The following passage in the history of the Somerville family 
suggested tie scenes in the text. The author of that curious manuscript* 
thus celebrates his father’s demeanour at such%n assembly : — 

“ Having now passed his infancie, in the tenth year of his age, ho was by 
his grandfather putt to the grammar school, ther being then att tho toune 
of Delserf a very able master that taught tlie grammar, and fittwl boye« for 
the collcdge. Duroing his educating in this place, they hml thou a ciistome 
every year to solemnize the first Sunday of May with dance! ng about a May- 
pole, fyreing of pieces, and all manner of ravelling then in use^ Ther being 
at that tyme feu or noe merchants in this pettie village, to furnwh necessaries 
for the schollars sports, this youth resolves to provide himself elsewhere, so 
that he may appear with the bravest. In order to this, by bi*eak of day ho 
ryses and goas to Hamiltoiiue, and there bestowes all the money that for a 
long tyme before he had gotten from his freinds, or hatl otherwayes 
purchased, upon ribbonos of diverse coloures, a new halt and gloves. Jiut 
in nothing he bestowed his money more liberrallle than upon gunpowder, a 
great quantitie whereof he buyes for his owne use, and to supplie the wantes 
of his coraerades ; thus furnished with these commodities, but ane empty 
purse, he/eturaes to Delserf by %evea a clock (havoing travelled that Sabbath 
morning above e^t myles), puttes on his cloathes and new halt, flying with 
ribbones of all cuUoures ; and in this equipage, with bis little phizio (fusee) 
upon his shoulder, he marches to the church yaird, wncre the May-pole was 
sett up, and the solemnitio of that day was to be kept. There first at the 
foot-ball he equalled any one that played ; but in handleiiig his piece, in 
chargeing and disohargeing, he was so ready, and shott so near the rnarke, 
thot he farre surpassed all his fellow schollars, and liecame a teacher of that 
art to them before the thietteenth year of his oune age. And really, I have 
often admired his dexterity in this, both at the excreting of his soulders, 
and when for pecreatione. I have ^ne to the gimning with him when 1 
waf but a stripeling myself ; and albeit that passetyme was the exercize I 
delighted most in, yet could I never attaine to any perfectione comparable 
Co him. This dayea sport being o»er, he had tho applause of all the 
spectator, the kyndnesse of fiis fellow-condisclples, and the favour of the 
whole iidiabitants of that little village.” 

' * (this MS. was published by the Author, under the title of Mmoir of the 
SommviUas, Uiag* a hMory qf At Borpniol flbUM qf Sonurvm$, % vola. fidin 
1815, 8VO.J • I 
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Note B, p. 46 .— Sbhcoiant Bothwxu.* 

• • 

• The history of the restless and ambitious Francis Stewart,* Earl of Both- 
well, makes a considerable figure in the reign of James VI. of Scotland, and 
First of England. After being repeatedly pardoned for acts of treason, he 
was at length obliged to retire abroad, where he great misery. 

(Iroat part of his forfeited estate was bestowed on Walter Scott, First Lord 
of Buccleuch, and on the first Earl of Roxburghe. 

Francis Stewart, son of the forfeited Earl, obtained from favour of 
Clmrles I. a decreet-arbitrf^ appointing the two noblemen, grantees of his 
father’s estate, to restore toe same, or make some compensation for retain- 
ing it. The barony of Crichton, with its beautiful castle, was surrendered 
by the curators of Francis, Eai*! of Buccleuch, but he retained the far more 
extensive property in Liddcsdale. James Stewart also, as appears tfrom 
writings in the author's ]3osso8sion, made an advantageous comp^ition with 
the Earl of Roxburglie. ** 9ut," says the satirical Scotstarvet, “ male parta 
peQue dUahuntm ; for he never brooked them (enjoyed them) nor was any- 
thing the richer, since they accrued to his cr^itors, and are now in the 
possession of Dr. Seaton. His eldest son Francis became a trooper in the 
late war ; as for the other brother, John, who was Abbot of Coldingham, he 
also disxmncil all that estate, and now has nothing, but lives on the charity 
of his friends. (TAe Staggering State of the Scots Statesmen for one 
hurulrtid yearsy by Sir Jolm Scot of Scotstarvet. Edinburgh 1754. P 
164.) 

IVancis Stewart, who hod been a trooper during the great Civil War, 
seems to have received no preferment, after the R^toration, suited to his 
high birth, though, in fact, third cousin to Charles II. Captain Crichton, 
the friend of D^an Swift, who published his Memoirs, found him a private 
gentleman in the King’s Life-Guards. At the same time this was no de- 
grading condition ; for Fountainhall records a duel fought between a Life- 
Guardsmaii and an officer in the militia, because the latter had taken upon 
him to assume superior rank as on officer, *to a gentleman private in the 
Life-Ouards. The Life-Guardsmon was killed in the rencontre, and lus 
antagonist was executed for murder. 

The character of Bothwell, except in relation to the name, Is entirely 
ideal 


Nots C, p. 52.— Murdbbebs ot Abohbjbhop Shabp. 

The leader of this party was David Hackston of Bathillet, a gentleman 
of ancient birth and good estate. He had been profligate in his younger 
daya^ but having been led from curiolity to attend th^ conventicles of the 
nonconforming detgy, he adopted their principles in the fullest extent. *It 
^ appears that Hackston had some personal quarrel with Archbishop Shatp, 
which induced him to decline the command of the party when the slaughtep 
was determined upon, fearing hm acceptance tnight be ascribed to motives 

* father of Fimmls Stewart was Lord John Stewart, Prior of Coldinghaw^ 

He wss a natural sraMFlCing James T., and married Lady Jane Hepburn, sister of 
the notorious Bari of Bothwell In virtue of this connection, Bfag James VL*, is 
1687, raised Francis to the peetuge as Bari of Bothwell] • 
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of personal enmity. He felt himself free in conscience, however, to be 
present; and whlit the archbishop, dragged from his carriag9, crawled 
towards hlm*on his knees for protection, he replied coldly, **Sir, I will^ 
never lay a finger on yon. '* It is remarkable that Hackston, as well os a 
shepherd who was also present, but passive, on the occasion, were the only 
two of the party of assassins who suffered death by the hands of the 
executioner. 

On Hackston’s refusing the command, it was by universal suffrage con- 
ferred bn John Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, who was Hackston's 
brother-in-l#r. He is described ** os a little man, squint-eyed, and of a very 
fierce aspect.’* — ** He was,’' adds the same auth|y, ** by some reckoned none 
of the most religious ; yet he was always reckoned zealous and honest- 
hearted, courageous in every enterprise, and a brave soldier, seldom any 
escaping that came into his hands. He was the principal actor in killing 
that ftrch-tiaitor to the Lord and his church, James Sharp."* 


Note D, p. 86. — Lookinq the Door dobino Dinner. 

This was a point of high etiquette. — The custom of keeping the door of 
a house or chateau locked during the time of dinner, probably arose from the 
family being anciently assembled in the hall at that meal, and liable to 
surprise. But it was in many instances continued as a point of high 
etiquette, of which the following is an example : — 

A considerable landed proprietor in Dumfriesshire, being a bachelor, with- 
out near relations, and determined to make his will, resolved previously to 
visit his two nearest kinsmen, and decide which should be his heir, according 
to the degree of kindness with which he should be received. Like a good 
clansman, he first visited his own chief, a baronet in rank, descendaut aud 
representative of one of the oldest families in Scotland. Uiiliappily the 
dinner-bell had rung, and the door of tlie castle had been locked l^fore his 
arrival. The visitor in vain announced his name and requested admittance ; 
but his cfiief adhered to the ancient etiquette, and would on no account 
BuifeT the doors to be unbarred. Imtated at this cold reception, the old 
Laird rode on to Sanquhar Castle, then the residence of the Duke of Queens- 
berry, who no sooner heard his name, than, knowing well he had a will to 
make, the drawbridge dropped, and the gates fiew open — ^the table was) 
covered anew — his grace’s bach^or and intestate kinsman was received with 
the utmost attrition and respect ; and it is scarcely necessary to add, that 
upon his death some years after, the visitor’s considerable landed property 
went to augment the domains of the ducal house of Queensherry. This 
happened about the end of the seven^euth century. 


Non E, p* 102 .— Wooden' Mabb. 

Tlie punishment of riding Ihe wooden mare was, in the days of Charles 
and after, one of the various and cruel modM of enforei^ military 
dlsdpUne. In fimnt of the old gnord-liouse in the High Street of Edinburj^j 
a Uvge horse of ^this kind was placed, on which now and then, hi the morr 

* SeeScoUishfFarthUt, 8vo. Leith, 1810. F. 631 
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anotent times, a veteran might be seen mounted, with a iiretock tied to each 
foot, otoitng for some small oifence. * * 

'Iliere is a singular work, entitled Memoirs of Prince WilUam Henry, 
*lDuke of Gloucester (son of Queen Anne), from his birth to his ninth year, 
in which Jenkin Lewis, an honest Welshman in attendance on the royal 
infant's person, is pleased to record that his Hoyal Highness laughed, cried, 
crow'd; and said Gig and /)y, very like a babe of plebeian descent. He had 
also a premature taste for the discipline as well as the show of war, had 
a corps of twenty-two boys, arrayed with paper caps and wooden swords. 
For the maintenance of discipline in this juvenile coi^s, a ^oden horse 
was established in the Preifmce-chamber, and was sometimes employed in 
the punishment of offcTices not strictly military. Hughes, the Duke's tailor, 
having made him a suit of clothes which were too tight, was appointed, in 
an order of the day issued by the young prince, to placed on this penal 
steed. The man of remnants, by dint of supplication and mediation, 
escaped from the penance, which was likely to equal the inconveniences of 
his brother artist’s equestdan trip to Brentford. But an attendant named 
Weatherly, who had presumed to bring the young prince a toy (after he 
hod discarded the use of them), was actually mounted on the wooden horse 
without a saddle, with his face to the tail, while he was plied by four 
servants of the household with syringes and squirts, till he had a thorough 
wetting, He was a waggish fellow," says Lewis, ** and would not lose 
anything fov the joke’s sake when he was putting his tricks upon others, so 
he was oljtfgecl to submit cheerfully to what was inflicted upon him, being 
at our mercy to play him off well, which we did accordingly.” Amid 
much such nouseuse, Lewis's book shows that this poor child, the heir of 
the British monarchy, who died when he was eleven years old, 'Was in truth 
of promising parts, and of a good disposition. The volume, which rarely 
occurs, is an 8vo, published in 1789, the editor being Dr. Philip Hayes of 
Oxford, 


Note P, p. 126.--Sm Ja^Es Turner. 

Sir James Tomer was a soldier of fortune, bred in the civil wars. He 
was intrusted with a commission to levy the fines Imposeil by the Privy 
Council for nonconformity, in the district of Dumfries and Galloway. In 
this capacity he vexed tlie conntry so much by his exactions, that the people 
rose and made him prisoner, and then proceeded in anns towards Mid- 
Lothian, where they Were defeated at Pentland Hills in 1666. Besides his 
treatise on the Military Art, Sir James Turner wrote several other works ; 
the most curious of which is his Memoirs of his own Life and Times, which 
has just been piinted (1829), under t^e charge of the Batmatyne Club. 


KoTB Gj p. 129.>-J0HN GbABAIIB of OltAFEBHOUBA , 

This remaarkable person united tlie seenAagly incqnautent qualities of 
courage and cruelty, a disinterested and devoted Imlty to his prine^ with 
a disregard of theJfghtB of his fellow-sutjeets. m wee the unsemi^ous 
agent of the Scottish Privy Council in ekeenting the mercUeat^ severitWk of 
the Government in Scotland ^ring the reigns of Oharleg IT. and James II. : 
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bttt he redeemed his cliaracter by the zeal with which he assei'ted the cause 
of the latter moifeach after the Bevolution, the military skill viith wliich 
he eiipportedrit at the battle of Killiocrankie, and by his own death in the 
ams of victory. * 

It is said by tradition, that he was veiy desirous to see, and be iiitro- 
dueed to, a certain Lady Elpliinstoun, who had reached the advanced age of 
one hundred years and upwards. The noble matron, being a staunch whig, 
was rather unwilling to receive Olaver’se (as he was called from his title), 
but at length consented. After the usual compliments, the officer observed 
to the lady/that having lived so much beyond the usuid term of humanity, 
she must in her time have seen many straug^dxanges. ** Bout na, sir,” 
said Lady Elphinstoun, ‘Hhe world is just to end with me as it began. 
When I was entering life, there was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi' Ids clavers, 
and now 1 am ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ wi’ his 
knocks,** 

Clavers signifying, in common iiarlance, idle chat, the double pun does 
credit to the ingenuity of a lady of a hundred years old. 


Note H, p. 169. — Cornet Gbahame. 

There was actually a young comet of the Llfe-Oiiards named Grahame, 
and probably some relation of Claverbouse, slain in the sklmush t)f Drum- 
clog. In the old ballad on the battle c£ Bothwell Bridge, Claverbouse is 
said to have continued the slaughter of the fugitives in revenge of this 
gentleman's death. 

Baud up your hand/' then Monmouth said ; 

** Qie quarters to these men for mo ; ** 

But bloody Claver’se sworo an oath, 

His kinsman's death avenged should be. 

The body of this young m«n was found shockingly mangled after the 
battle, his eyes palled out, and his features so much defaced, that it was 
impossible to recognise him. The tory writers say that this was done by the 
whigs ; because, finding the name Grahame w'rouglit in the young gentle- 
niau’s neckcloth, they took the corpse for that of Claver'se himself. 'JMic 
whig authorities give a different account, from tradition, of the cause ot 
Cornet Grahame's body being thus mangled. He hod, say they, refused 
his own dog any food on the morning of the battle, affirming, with an oath, 
that he should have no breakfast but upon the flesh of the whigs. The 
ravenous anlmid, it is said, flew at his master os soon as he fell, and 
lacerated his face and throat. • 

TThese two stories are presented to l^e reader, leaving it to him to judge 
whether it is most likely that a party of peieecuted and insurgent fanatics , 
Should mangle a body supposed to be that of their chief enemy, in the ' 
same maimer as several peitons present at Dnimdog had shortly before 
treated the person of Archbishop Sharp ; or that a domestic dog slmuld, 
for wantpf a single breakfast^ become so ferodous as to feed on hk own 
master, seleetii^ his body from scores that were lying atowul equally $<• 
cessible to his ravenoos appetite. 
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Itont I, p. 178 .— Pboof aoaikst shot orvEK n Satan. 

• . ‘ • 

^ The belief of the Covenanters that their principal enemies, and Claver- 
house in particular^ had obtained from the devil a charm 'which rendered 
thorn proof against leaden ballets, led them to pervert even the circum- 
stances of his death. Howie of Lochgoin^ after giving some account of 
the battle of KilUecrankie, adds 

“ The battle was very bloody, and by Mackay’s third flie, Gaverhoiwe 
fell, of whom historians give little account ; but it has been said for certai^ 
that his own waiting-servant, taking a resolution to rid the world of this 
tmculont bloody monster, Ad knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with 
a silver button he had before taken oft his own coat for that purpose. 
However, he fell, and with him Popery, and King James’s interest in 
Scotland." — Ood*s Judgment ov Persecuiorst p. xzxix. • 

Original Note . — Perhaps some may thuik this anent proo^of a shot a 
paradox, and be ready to object here, os formerly, concerning Bishop Shaip 
and Dalxell — * How can the devil have or give a power to save life 1’ etc. 
Witliout entering upon the thing in its reality, I shall only observe, — 1st, 
That it is neither in his power, or of his nature, to be a saviour of men's 
lives, 08 he la called Apollyon the destroyer. 2(2, That even in thia case he 
is said only to give enchantment against one kind of metal, and this does 
not save life : for the lead would not take Sharp or daverhouse's lives, yet 
steel and silver would do it : and for Balzell, though he died not on the 
held, ho did not escape the arrows of the Almighty." — Ibidem. 


Note J, p. 180.— Olayebhousb’s Chaboer. 

It appears, from the letter of Qaverhouse afterwaards quoted, that the horse 
on wliich he rode at Prumolog was not black, but soirel. Tbe Author has 
been misled as to the colour by the many extraordinary traditions current in 
Scotland concerning Claverhouse's famous black chaii^r, which was gener- 
ally believed to have been a gilt to its rider from the Author of ^vil, who 
is said to have performed the Caesarean operation upon its dam. This horse 
was so fleet, and its rider so expert, that they are said to have outstripped 
and eoted, or tamed, a hare upon the Bran-Law, near the head of Moifat 
Water, where the descent is so precipitous, that no merely earthly horse 
could keep its feet, or merely mortal rider could keep the saddle. 

There is a curious passage in the testimony of John Dick, one of the 
suffering Presbyterians, in which the author, by describing each of the 
perseoutoTs by their predominant qualities or passions, shows how little 
their best-beloved attributes would avail them in the great day of judg- 
ment When he introduces Claverhouse^ it is to reproach him wilh diis 
passion for horses in general, and for that steed in particular, which was 
killed at Dmmdog in the manner described in the text : — • 

* * And for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claveriiouse, how thinks he to sheltei 
himsdf that day t Is it p^ble the pitiful thing *can be so mad as to 
think to secure ^Ipolf by the fleetness of his horse (a creature he has so 
muehiespect for, that he regarded more the loss of his horse at |>ramalog, 
than all the men that fell tl^eK, and sure there feU prettier mhn on dther party 
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than himself) T No, snre—thongh he could fall upon a chypiist that could 
extract tlie spirita «ut of all the horse in the world, and infuse tlKm in his 
oiie^ though he were on that horseback never so well mounted, he need not 
dream of escaping.'* (P. 26.) A Tsstimony to the JDoctrme, Worship^ 
Dt^ipHne, and Government of the Church of ScoUandt etc^, ae it teas left 
in ujrite by that truly pious and eminently faithfully and now glorified 
Martyry Mr, John JHck, To which is addedy his last Speech and 
Behaviour on the Scaffoldy on hth March 1684, which day he sealed this 
tesUmonyy eUi,y 57 pp. 4to. No year or place of publication. 

The rea<^ may perhaps receive some farther information on the subject 
of Cornet Grrabame’s death and the flight of CUverhouse, from the follow' 
ing Latin lines, a part of a poem entitl^ BellumBothudlianumy by Andrew 
Guild, which exists in manuscript in the Advocates' Library : — 

'* Mons est ocCiduus, snrgit qut celsus In oris, 

(Nomine Loudunum) foasis pnteisquo profiindis 
Quot scatet hie tellus, et aprico gramine tectns ; 

Hue collecta (ait), numeroso milite ciiicta, 

Turba ferox, matrea, pnerl, inniiptaque pnellae, 

Quam parat egregla Gremus diaperae!^ turmo. 

Yenit et primo campo discedero oogit ; 

Post hos et alios, coeno provolvit Inert! ; 

At numerosa cohors, campum dUpersu per omnem, 

Oircumfusa, niit ; taimasquo, indagine captas, 

Aggroditur ; virtus non hie, nec profUit ensls ; 

Gorripuere fugam, viridl sed gramine tectls, 

Frecipitata peril, fosais, para ultima, quornm 
CornipodeH hfeaere Into, seasore rejecto : 

Turn labloaa cohora, mlsereri nescia, stratoa 
Invadlt laceratque viros : hio aignifer, elien I 
TraJectua globulo, Gnamns, quo fortior Mter, 

Inter Scotigenas fUera^ aec Justior ullus : 

Huno manihua rapnere feris, faciemque virilem 
Feedarunt, lingiA, anrioulia, manlbuaqno resectia, 

Aspera di^ao apaigentea aaxa cerebro : 

Yix dux ipse fuga salvo, namque exta trahebat 
Vulnere tardatua aonipea generosus hlante ; 

Inaequitur clamore cohors fanatica, namque 
Grudelis semper timidua, al vlceiit unquain.” 

MS. Bellum BothwUianuw. 


Note K, p. 188 .--Skiemi8h at Drumoloo. 

:iAii8 affair^ the only one in which Claverhouse was defeated, or the 
tnsurgent Cameiionianji successful, was fought pretty much in the manner 
mentioned in the text. The Royalists lost about thirty or forty men. The 
commander of the Presbyteriao, or rather covenanting party, was Mr. 
Robert Hamilton, of the honourable House of Preston, brother of Sir 
William Hamilton, to whose title and estate he ^terwards sueceeded ; but 
ncconling to his biographer, Howie of Lochgoin, he never tool^ poss^ou 
of either, as he cbuld not do so without ac^wladging the of; Kin;’ 
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William (an nncovenanted monarch) to the crown. Hamilton had been bred 
by Bishof Burnet, while the latter lived at Glaagoiy p his brother, Sir 
Thomas, having married a sister of that historian. ** He was then," says 
xhe Bishop, *'a lively, hopeful, young man ; but getting into that company, 
and into their notions, he became a crack-brained enthusiast.’* 

Several well-meaning persons have been much scandalised at the manner 
in which the victors are said to have conducted themselves towards the 
prisoners at Drumdog. But the principle of these poor fanatics (I mean 
the high-flying, or Camerouian party) was to obtain not merely toleration 
for tbeir church, but the same supremacy which Presbytery had acquired in 
Scotland after the treaty ^ Rippon, betwixt Charles I. and his Scottish 
subjects, in 1640. 

The fact is, that they conceived themselves a chosen people, sent forth 
to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews of old, and under a similar charge 
to show no quarter. 

The historian of the Insurrection of Bothwell makes the following 
explicit avowal of the principles on which their General acted : — 

“Mr. Hamilton discovert a great deal of bravery and valour, both in 
the conflict with, and pumuit of, the enemy ; but when he and some other 
wei'e pursuing the enemy, others flew too greedily upon the spoil, small as 
it was, instead of pursuing the victory ; and some, without Mr. Hamilton's 
knowledge, and directly contrary to his express command, gave five of those 
hloody etiemlea quarter, then lot them go. This greatly grieved Mr. 
Hauiiitou when he saw some of BabeVs brats spared after that the Lord 
hftd delivered them into their hands, that they might dash them against 
the stones. — Psalm cxxxvii. 9. In his own account of this, he reckons the 
sparing of these enemies, and letting them go, to bo among their first 
steppings aside, for which he feared that the Lord would not honour them 
to do much more for him ; and says, that he was neither for taking favoim 
from, nor giving favours to, the Loid's enemies.*’ See A true a7ul impart 
iicU Acc(m7U of the persecuted Presbyterums in ScoUandy their being in 
arms, a^vd defeat at BothweU Brigg, in 1679, by William Wilson, late 
Schoolmaster in the parish of Douglas. TBe reader who would authenticate 
the quotation, must not consult any other edition than that of 1697 ; for 
somehow or otlier the publisher of Ihe last edition has omitted this remark- 
able part of the narrative. 

Sir Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor shame for having 
put to death one of the prisoners after the battle with his own hand, which 
appears to have been a charge against him, by some whose fanaticism was 
less exalted than his own. 

As for that accusation they bring against me of kUling that poor man 
(as they call him) at Drumdog, I may easily gpiess that my accusers con be 
no other but some of the house of 6ftul or Shimei, or some such risen again 
to espouse that poor gentleman (Saul) his quarrel against honest Samuel, 
for his offering to kill that poor man Agag, after the king’s giving him 
quarter. But I, being to command that day, gave out the word that no • 
quarter ahoxddbe given ; and returning from J^nxsuing ^ayerhouae, one or two 
of these feUoi^ were standbg in the midst of a company of our frieuds, and 
some were d^Hking for quarter, others against it None could blame ine 
to decide the controversy, and I bless the Lord for it to thi^day. Thersrweiu 
five mote that without knowledge got quarter, Vhp were hroueht +o me 
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fiftcr we were a mile from the place as having got quarter, which I rcckoneil 
among the first sfjbppings aside ; and seeing that spirit amongst ts at that 
time, I then fold it to some that were with me (to my best 'i-ememhrance, 
it was honest old John Nisbei), that 1 feared the Loi^ would not honour* 
ns to do much more for him. 1 shall only say this, — desire to bless his 
holy name, that since ever he helped me to set my face to his work, I never 
had, nor would take, a favour from enemies, either on right or left hand, 
:uid desired to give as few.” 

The preceding passage is extracted from along vindication of his own con- 
duct, sent 1# Sir Robert Hamilton, 7th December 1685, addressed to the 
anti-Popish, anti-Prelatic, aiiti-Erestian, anti-S|ptarian tnie Presbyterian 
remnant of the Church of Scotland ; and the substance is to be found in 
the work or collection called, Faiiiiful Cmtendinga Displayed^ collected 
and transcribed by John Hovne. 

A8l;ho skirmish of Drumclog has been of late the subject of some inquiry, 
the reader may be curious to see Claverhouse’s own account of the affair, 
in a letter to the Earl of Linlithgow, written immediately after the action. 
This gazette, as it may be called, occurs in the volume called Dundee's 
Letters, printed (1826) by Mr. George Sinythe (of Melhvt u) .is a contribu- 
tion to the Bannatyne Club. The original is in the library of the Duke of 
Buckingham. Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells like a cliainber- 
maid. 


” the Earle of LiNiiTHaow. 

[Gfmrnmder-in chief of King Charles II *s Forces in Scotlwnd.] 

“Glaskow, Jun. the 1, 1670. 

Mt Lorp, — ^U pon Satui'day's night, when iny Lord Rosso came into 
this place, I marched out, and because of the insolency that had been done 
tue nights before at Ruglen, I went thither and inquyred for the names. 
So soon as 1 got them, I sent out partys to seasc on them, and found not 
only thre%<of those rogues, but also one intercomend minister called King. 
We had them at Strevan about six in the morning yesterday, and resolving 
to convey them to this, I thought that we might make a little tour to see 
if we could fall upon a conventicle ; which we did, little to our advantage ; 
for when we come in sight of them, we found them drawn up in batteU, 
upon a most advantageous ground, to which there was no coming but 
through mosses and lakes, ^ey wer not preaching, and had got away all 
there women and shildring. They consisted of four battaillous of foot, and 
all well armed with fusils and pitchforks, and three squadrons of horse. 
Wo sent both partys to Finnish, they of foot and we of dragoons ; they 
run for it, and sent down a batta^ont)f foot against them ; we sent three- 
scoft of dragoons, who made them run again slu^fully ; but in end they -poT- 
caiving tiiat we had the better of them in skirmish, they resolved a geuerell 
• cllgadgment, and imediatly advanced with there foot, the horse folowing ; 
they came throght the lotche ;athe greatest body of all made up agamst iny 
troupe ; we keeped ohr fyre till they wer withhi ten pace of ua : they re- 
calved our fyr, and advanced to shok ; the first they gave us btoght down 
the ^rouet Mr. Crafford and Captain Bleith, brides that with a pitclifork 
they made such ui opeueing in my aorr horse's bollyr, that his guts hung 
VOL. V. * 2 V 
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out ludf an elle, and yet he caryed me af an myl ; 'which so discoiaged 
onr iDen,*that they sustained not the shok, but fell into disorder. There 
horse took th*e occasion of this, and pursued us so hotly that we got no 
*tym to rayly. I saved the standards, but lost on the place about aight or 
ten men, besides wounded ; but the dragoons lost many mor. They ar not 
com esily af on the other side, for I sawe several! of them fall befor we 
cam to the shok. I mad the best retroite the confusion of our people 
would suffer, and 1 am now laying -with my Lord Bosse. The toun of 
Streveu drew up as we was making our retroit, and thoght of a pass to cut 
us off, but we took courage and fell to them, made them n^n, leaving a 
dousain on the place. W^at these rogues will dou yet 1 know not, but 
the contry was flocking to them from aU hands. This may be counted the 
beginning of the rebelhon, in my opinion. 

“ I am, my lord, 

** Your lordship^s most humble servant, « 

“J. GIbahame. 

** My lord, I am so wemied, and so sleapy, that I have writen this very 
confhaedly.” 


Note L, jp. 259. — ^Feuds among the Insurgents. 

These foods, which tore to pieces the little army of insuigents, turned 
merely on the point whether the king’s interest or royal authority was to 
be u'vmod or not, and whether the party in arms were to be contented with 
.1 tVeo exercise of their own religion, or insist upon the re-establishment ol 
Presbytery in its supreme authority, and with full power to predominate 
over all other forms of worship. The few country gentlemen who joined 
the iusurrection, with the most sensible part of the clergy, thought it best 
to limit their demands to what it might be possible to attain. But the 
party who urged these moderate views were termed by the more zealous 
bigots, the Erastiau party, — men, namely, who were willing to place the 
church under the influence of the civil government, and theirdore they 
accounted them, A snare upon Mizpab, and a net 8|uread upon*Tabor.*’ — 
See the life of Sir Robert Hamilton in the JScoUiah WorUiies, and his 
account of the battle of Bothwell Bridge, pa$sim» 

Note M, p. 286. — Botaii Army at Bothwell Brig. 

A Cameronlsn mnse was awakened from slumber on this doleful occasion, 
and gave the following account of the muster of the royal forcies^ in 
poetry nearly as melancholy as. the ^ubject 

Tbey marohed east tbrou^ Lithgow-town 
For to enlarge their forces ; 

And sent for all the north country 
To 001^, both foot and hgrses, 

» 

Montrose ^d coma, and Athols both, 

I And with them many mors ; 

And aU the Highland Amoiit^ 
been there beflne. 
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Die Lowdiea Mallisha* they 
• ^ Came with their coats of blew ; 

' Five hundred men from London came, 

Claid ill a reddish hue. 

When they were assembled one and all, 

A full brigade were they ; 

Like to a pack of hellish hotmds, 

Boreing after their prey. 

When they wore all provided well, 

In armour and ainonition, 

Then thither wester did they cofto 
Most cruel of intention. 

The royalists celebrated their victory in stanzas of equal merit. Spocb 
nienseof both may be found in the carious collection of Fugitive Scottish 
Poetry, principally of the Seventeenth Century, printed for the Messrs. 
Laing, Edinburgh. 


Notis N, p. 291. — Moderate Presdttebians. 

• * 

The Author does not, by any means, desire that Poundtext should be 
regarded as a just representation of the moderate Presbyterians, among 
whom were many ministers whose courage was equal to their good sense 
and sound views of religion. Were h/* to write the tale anew, he would 
probably endeavour to give the character a higher turn. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Cameronians imputed to their opponents in opinion concern- 
ing the Indulgence, or others of their strain^ and fanatical notions, a 
disposition not only to seek their own safety, but to enjoy themselves. 
Hamilton speaks of three cleigymeu of this description as follows : — 

** They pretended great zeal against the Indulgence ; but alas I that was 
all ; their practice otherwise being but very gross, which 1 shall but hint 
at in short When great CameiDU and those with him were taking many a 
cold blastr'and storm in the fields and among the cot-houses in Scotland, 
these three had for the most part their residence in Glasgow, where they 
found good quarter and a full table, which 1 doubt not but some bestowed 
upon them from real affection to the Lord's cause ; and when these three 
were together, their greatest work was who should make the finest and 
shaipest round^ and breathe the quickest jests upon one another, and to 
tell what valiant acts they were to do, and who could laugh loudest and 
most heartily among them ; and when at any time they came out to the* 
country, whatever other things they had, they were carefhl each of them 
to have a great flask of bittndy with ^em, wl^h was very heavy to some, 
partloularly to Mr. Cameron, Mr. Oaigill, and Henry HaU— -1 shall name 
no more."--FaitV^ CanUndingSt p. 198. 

• 

NOJB 0, p. fi97.->^SRXRAL Dalzsll. 

dn Crichton's Memoirs, edited by Swift, where a particular account of this 
remarkable pmson’s dress and habit is given, he is said never to have worn 

•LoridanlliUtia. 
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boots. The following account of his rencounter with John Paton of 
Meadowftead, showed, that in action at least he wore pretty stout ones, 
unless the reader he inclined to believe in the truth of his having a charm, 
which made him proof against lead. 

“Dalzell/’ says Paton’s biographer, “ advanced the whole left wing of his 
anny on Colonel Wallace's right. Here Captain Paton behaved with great 
courage and gallantry. knowing him in the' former wars, advanced 

upon him himself, thinking to take him prisoner. Upon his approach, each 
presented his pistol. On their first discharge, Captain Paton perceiving his 
pistol-ball to bop upon Dalzell's bootSf and knowing wbat wa the Cause, 
(ho having proof), put hisShand in his pocket for some small pieces of silver 
lie had there for the purpose, and put one of tliem into his other pistol. 
But Dalzell, having his eye upon him in the meanwhile, retired behind his 
own man, who by that means was slain." 

DalaeUa ProcJanuitiont, 

T Generali Thomas Dalyell Lieutopant General of his Majesties Forces 
Doe sincerely affinn and declare that 1 judge it nnlawfnll for subjects upon 
pretence for Reformation or other pretences qnatsoever to enter Leagues ipid 
Covenants or to rise up in annes against the King or those commissionat 
by him ; and that all these gatherings, Convocations, Petitions, Protesta- 
tions, ere('ting and keeping of Councill tables that were used in the begin- 
ning and for carrying on the late troubles were unlaurfuU and seditious and 
particularly these oathcs quherof the one is commonly called the National! 
Covenant (as it was swome and explained in the year 1638 and thereafter) 
and the other eiitituled a Solemn League and Covenant, etc. etc. 

At E^linburgh Ist May 1686. Daltell. 


Note P, p. 321 .— Note to Ch4pteb Thibtt-Second. 

The principal incident of the foregoing Chapter was suggested by an 
occurrence of a similar kind, told me by a gentleman, now deceased, who 
held an important situation in the Excise, to which he hod been raised by 
active and resolute exertions in an inferior department When employed 
08 a supervisor on the coast of Galloway, at a time when the immunities of 
the Isle of Man rendered smuggling almost universal in that district, this 
•gentleman had the fortune to offend highly several of the leaders in the 
contraband trade, by his zeal in serving the revenue* 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and, on more than one 
occasion, placed his life in jeopardy.' At one time in particular, as he, was 
riding after sunset on a summer evening, he pame suddenly upon a gang of 
the most desperate smugglers in that part of the country. They surrounded 
him, without violence, but in such a manner as to show that it wonld lie 
rasorM to if be (MSer^ resistaaoe^ and gave him tq understand he must 
spend the evenly with them, since they had met so happily. The ofB.^ 
dill not attemptilpposition, but only asked lea^e to send a country lad to 
tell Ids wife and family that he should be detained later than he expedted* 
Ai he had to charge the^boy with this message In, the presence of the 
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sQiuggleTS, he could found no hope of deliyeranco from it, save -what might 
ailse from the sbaipnesa of the lad's ohservation, and the natuAl anxiety 
and affectiotf of his wife. But if his errand should he 'delivered an^ 
received literally, as he was conscious the smugglers expected, it was likely 
that it might, by suspending alam about his absence from home, postpone 
all search after him till it might be useless. Making a merit of necessity, 
therefore, he instructed and despatched his messenger, and went with the 
contraband traders, with seeming willingness, to one of their ordinary 
haunts: He sat down at table with them, and they began to drink and 
indulge th^selves in gross jokes, while, like Mirabel in the ** Inconstant, ’* 
their prisoner had the heavy task of receivip^g their insolence as wit, 
answering their insults with good-humour, and withholding from them the 
opportunity which they sought of engaging him in a quarrel, that they 
might have a pretence for misusing him. He succeeded for some time, but 
soon* became satisfied it was their purpose to murder him outright, or else 
to beat him in such a manner as scares to leave him with life. A regard 
for the sanctity of tho Sabbath evening, which still oddly subsisted among 
these ferocious men, amidst their habitual violation of divine and social law, 
prevented their commencing their intended cruelty until the Sabbath should 
b^ terminated. Ibey were sitting around their anxious prisoner, muttering 
to each other words of terrible import, and watching the index of a clock, 
which was shortly to strike the hour at which, in their apprehension, murder 
would become lawful, when their intended victim heaM a dictaiit rustling 
like the wind among withere^l leaves. Tt came nearer, and resembled the 
sound of a brook in flood chafing withiii its banks ; it came nearer yet, and 
was plainly distinguished as the galloping of a party of horse. The absence 
of her husband, and the account given by the boy of tho suspicious ap- 
pearance of those with whom he had remained, had induced Mrs. to 

apply to the neighbouring town for a party of dragoons, who thus provi- 
dentially arrived in time to save him from extreme violence^ if not from 
actual destruction. 


Note Q, p. 369. — Supposed Apparition op Morton. 

This incident is taken from a story in the History and Heality of 
Apparitions (London, 1728) written by Daniel Defoe, under the assumed 
name of Moreton. 'To abridge the narrative, we are under the .necessity of 
omitting many of those particular circumstances which give the fictions of 
this most ingenious author' such a lively air of truth. 

A gentleman monied a lady of family and fortune, and had one son by 
her, after which tho lady died. The widower afterwards united himself in 
a second marriage ; and his wife provld such a very stepmother to the heir 
of fhe first marriage, that, discontented with hb situation, he left his 
father’s house, and set out on distant travels. His father heard from him 
occasionally, and the young man for some time drew regularly for certain 
allowances which wei^ setUed^npon him. At length, owing to the insti- 
gation of his motherdn-law, one of bis draughts was refus^ and the bill 
retomed dishonoured. 

Af^r reeeiving this afl^nt» the youth drew no bills, and wrote no 
more letters, nor did his fsthec know in what part of the world he was. 
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The stepmother seized the opportuntty to represent the young man as 
deceased, ^aud, to uige her husband to settle his esfede anew upon hex 
sehildren, of whom she had several. The father for a length of time 
positively refused to disinherit his son, convinced as he was, in his own 
mind, that he was still alive. 

At leugtli, worn out by his wife’s importunities, he agreed to execute the 
new dce£, ii his son did not return within a year. * 

During the interval, there were many violent disputes betwMn the 
husband and wife, upon the subject of the family settlements. ’ In the 
midst of one of these altercations, the lady was startled by s8iing a hand 
at a casement of the windLow ; but as the iron hasps, according to the 
ancient fashion, fastened in the Inside, the hand seemed to essay the 
fastenings, and being unable to undo them, was immediately with- 
drawn. The lady, forgetting the qnairel with her husband, exclaimed that 
there was some one in the garden. .The husband rushed out, but could 
find no trace of an intruder, while the walls of the garden seemed to render 
it impossible for any such to have made his escape. He therefore taxed 
his wife with having fancied that which she supposed she saw. She main- 
tained the accuracy of her sight ; on which her husband observed, that it 
must have been the devil, who was apt to haunt those who had evil 
consciences. This tart remark brought back the matrimonial dialogue to 
its original current. It was no de^’* said the lady, ** but the ghost of 
your son come to tell you he is dead, and that you may give your estate to 
your bastards, since you will not settle it on the lawful heirs.” — ** It was 
my son,” said he, **come to tell me that he is alive, and ask you how you 
can be such a devil as to urge me to disinherit him with that he started 
up and exclaimed, ** Alexander, Alexander 1 if you are alive, show your- 
self, and do not let me be insulted every day with being told you are 
dead.” 

At these words, the casement which the hand had been seen at, opened 
of itself, and his son Alexander looked in with a full face, and, staring 
du-ectly on the mother, with an angry countenance, cried, “Herel” and 
then vanished in a moment. 

The lady, though much frightened at the apparition, had wit enough to 
make it serve her own purpose ; for, as the spectre appeared at her hus- 
band’s summons, she made affidavit that he had a familiar spirit .who 
appeared when he called it. To escape from this discreditable charge, the 
poor husband agreed to make the new settlement of the estate in the terms 
demanded by the unreasonable lady. • 

A meeting of friends was held for that purpose, the new deed was 
executed, and the wife wa.s about to caned the former settlement by tearing 
the seal, when on a sudden they hefod a roshing noise in the parlour in 
whidi they sot^ as if something had &)me in at the door of the room wlddi 
opened fri>m the hall, and then had gone through the room towards the 
garden-door, which, was shut ; they were all auri^sed at it, for the sound 
was veiy distinct^ but they saw nothing. ^ 

' This rather interrupted the business of the meeting, but the persevering 
lady brought tlMai biick to it ** 1 am not fri^tened,” eaid she, ** not I.t- 
Comj^” said sh^ her husband, haqghtily, ** I*U caned the old vnitings if 
fofty devils were In the room wiw that she took lip one of the deeda^ 
and ins about to tear otf^e seal. But the dotihU'^gmger^ or JSHdchm^ of 
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Alexander, was as pertinacious in guarding the rights of his principal, ;»£ 
his stepmother ih invading them. * 

The 8aiae*inoment she raised the paper to destroy it, the casement 
open, though it was fast in the inside just as it was before and the shadow 
of a body was seen as standing in the garden without, the face looking into 
the room, and staring directly at the woman with a stem and angry counte- 
nance. — ** Hold 1 said the spectre, as if speaking to the lady, and 
immediately dosed the window and vanished. After this second intennp- 
tion, tlie new settlement was cancelled by the consent of all concerned, and 
Alexandeiuftn about four or five months after, arrived from the East Indies, 
to which he had gone four years before from Iftndon in a Portuguese ship. 
He could give no explanation of what had happened, excepting that he 
dreamed his father had written him an angry letter, threatening to di.sin- 
herit him . — The Uistory and Reality of ApparitionB^ chap. viii. 


Note B, p. Sfifi.^PETER Inulis. 

The deeds of a man, or rather a monster, of this name, are recorded upon 
^10 tombstone of one of those martyrs which it was Old Mortality's delight 
to repair. 1 do not remember the name of the murdered person, hut tlie 
circmnstauces of the crime were so terrible to my childish im^nation, that 
I am confident the following copy of the epitaph will he ^ound nearly 
correct, although 1 have not seen the original for forty years at least : — 

** This mattyre was by Peter Inglta shot, 

By birth a tiger rather than a Scot ; 

Who, that his hellish offspring might be seen, 

Cut off his head, then kicked it o’er the green ; 

Thus was the head which was to wear the croun, 

A foot-ball made by a profane dragoon.’* 

In Dnnddo’s Letters, Captain Inglish, or Inglis, is repeatedly mentioned as 
commanding a troop of horse. 

[The murdered person here referred to was James White, of the parish 
of Fenwick, Ayrshire. The epitaph appeared in the CUmd of Wiinessesy 
a well-known work published in 1714 ; but the brutal conduct of Inglis is 
thus stated in a pamphlet or “ Memorial” printed in 1690 : — “ Item — ^The 
said Peter or Patrik Ingjis killed one James White, struck off his head 
* with an ax, brought it to Newmills, and played at the Foot-hall with it, he 
killed him at Little-black wood, the foresaid year 1685." 

As proof of the Author’s singular memory, it may bo stated that the 
epitaph as quoted above is almost vArhatim with the original, except in the 
third line, which runs thus, “who, that his monstraous Extract might be 
seen." 

^ Thia Peter Inglis, a comet of dragoons, was the son of Captain John 
Triglia (or loglish, Lord dnndee calls him), above mentioned* In the 
earlier editions of the Scots Worthies^ John Howie, the author, adds an 
Appendix, “ Ood’s Justice exemplified in his Judgments upon Feraeoutois. " 
Here it is stated zegai^^ Peter Inglis, that if not he hin^sdf, some other 
proper ane dragoon,'* oonnected with the atrocious incidicnt described in the 
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epitaph on White, met with a sudden death by falling backward ttom t)«€ 
batUement*of the garrison-house near Kilmarnock, known ks Dean Castle.] 


Note S, pi 404. — Retreats of the Cofenantebs. 

The severity of persecution often drove the sufTerevs to hide themselves 
in dens and caves of the earth, where they had not only to straggle with 
the real dangers of damp, darkness, and famine, but were called upon, in 
their disordered imagmatioiis, to oppose the infernal powers by^hom such 
caverns were believed to haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, 
thickets, and cascades, called Crichope Linn, on the estate of Closebum 
(Dumfriesshire), is said to have been the retreat of some of these en- 
thusiasts, who judged it safer to face the apparitions by which the place 
was thought to be haunted, than to expose themselves to the rage of their 
mortal enemies. 

Another remarkable encounter betwixt the Foul Fiend and the champions 
of the Covenant, is preserved in certain rude rhymes, not yet forgotten in 
Ettrick Forest. Two men, it is said, by name Halbert Dobson and David 
Dun, constructed for themselves a place of refuge in a hidden ravine, of |t 
very savage character, by the side of a considerable waterfall, near the 
head of Moffat Water. Here, concealed ft‘om^ human foes, they were as- 
sailed by Satan himself, who came upon them grinning and making mouths, 
os if trying to frighten them, and disturb their devotions. The wanderers, 
more incensed than astonished at this supernatural visitation, assailed their 
ghostly visitor, buffeted him soundly witii tbeir Bibles, and compelled him 
at length to change himself into the resemblance of a pack of dried hides, 
in which shape he rolled down the cascade. The shape which he assumed 
was probably designed to excite the cupidity of the assailants, who, os 
Souters of Selkirk, might have been disposed to attempt somethi^ to save 
a package of good leather. Thus, 

** Hab Bab and David Pin, 

Dang the Dell ower Dabson’s Linn.” 

The popular verses recording this feat, to which Bums seems to have 
been indebted for some hints in his ** Address to the Dell,*' may be found 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. ii. 

It cannot bo matter of wonder to any one at aU acquainted with human 
nature, that superstition should have s^avated^by its horrors, the appre- 
hensions to which men of enthusiastic character were disposed by the' 
gloomy haunts to which they had fled for reftige. 


Note T, p. 409. — Pbediotions of the Covenaetere. 

The sword of Captain John Baton of Mea^whead, a Oameronian famous 
(br bis personal prowess, bore testimony to bis ezertionB in the cause of 
the Covenant, was typical of the oppression of the times. Tills 
sword or short snabble” (soiabla, Italian) **yet remains," Bays Mr. Howie 
oJ IgKShgoin. **lt was then by his progenitors" (meaning descendants, 
a nilbor unnsiial use of tHb word) " counted to have twenty-eigbt gaps, is 
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its edgd ; which made them afterwards observe, that there were just as 
many years in ttfe •time of the persecution as there were steps*or broken 
pieces in the edge thereof ," — Scottish Worthies, edit. 1797,* p. 419. • 

The persecuted party, as their circumstances led to their placing a due 
and sincere reliance on heaven, when earth was scarce permitted to bear 
them, fell naturally into enthusiastic credulity, and, as they imagined, 
direct contention with the powers of darkness, so they conceived some 
amongst them to be possessed of a power of prediction, which, though they 
did not ei^tly call it inspired prophecy, seems to Imve approached, in 
their opiniDD, very nearly to it The subject of these predictions was 
generally of a melancholy nature ; for it is duiltag such times of blood and 
confusion that 

* “ Pale-eyed prophets whisper fearful change.” 

The celebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the terrors of a Frcncli 
invasion, and was often heard to exclaim, Oh, the Monzies, the French 
Monzies" (for Monsieurs, doubtless), “ how they nin ! How long will they 
run I 0 Lord, cut their houghs, and stay their nujuing 1" He ^terwarda 
declared, that French blood would nin thicker in the waters of A.yr an<l 
Clyde than ever did that of the Highlandmcn. Upon another occasion, he 
said he had been made to see the French marching with their annies through 
the length and breadth of the land in the blood of all ranks, up to the 
bridle-reins, and that for a burned^ broken, and buried covei ant. 

Gabriel Semple also prophesied. In passing by the house ' f Kenmuro, 
to which workmen were making some additions, he said, “Lads, you are 
very busy nuaking and repairing that house, but it will be burned like a 
crow’s nest in a misty May morning ; " which accordin.:;^‘ly came to pass, the 
house being burned by the English forces in a cloudy May morning. Otlier 
instances might be added, but these arc enough to show the character of the 
people and times. 


•' Noth U, p. 419.— Jpnii Balfoub, called Burlkx. 

Gentle reader, I did request of mine honest friend Peter Proudfoot, 
travelling merchant, known to many of this land for his faithful and just 
dealings, as well in muslin and cambrics as in small wares, to procure mo, 
on his next peregrinations to that vicinage, a copy of the Epitaphion alluded 
to. And, according to his report, which I see no ground to discredit, it 

runneth thus : — * 

Here lyos anc saint to prelates snrly, 

Being John Balfour, soroetlma of Burley, 
mo stirred up to vfiigeance take. 

For Bolomn League and Cov'nant’s sake. 

Upon the Magus-Moor in Fife, 

Did tak James Sharp the apostate’s life ; 

By Dutchmfn’s hands was hacked and shot, 

Then drowned in Clyde near this saam spot. 

* The return of John Balfonr of Kmloch, called Burley, to Scotland, as 
wflb*aH bis violent death in the manner described, is entir^y hetirions. He 
was wonnd^ at Bathwell Bridge, when he uttered the execration tnui» 
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fomd to the text, not much in unison with his religious pretensions. He 
afterwaidr escaped to Holland, where he found refuge, with other fogitiyes 
ff tiiat disturbed period. His biographer seems simple enough to Mieve 
that he rose high in the Prince of Orange's favour, and observes, ** That 
having still a desire to be avenged upon those who persecuted the Lord’s 
cause and people in Scotland, it is said he obtained liberty from the Prince 
for that purpose, but died at sea befote his arrival ift Scotland ; whereby 
that design was never accomplished, and so the land was never dean^sed by 
the blood of them who had ahed innocent blood, according to the law of 
the Lord, Qen. iz. 6, W?M 80 aheddeth maiCs blood, by man shXn his blood 
be shed** — Scottish Won'thits, p. 522. 

It was reserved for this historian to discover, that the moderation of King 
William, and his prudent anxiety to prevent that perpetuating of factious 
quarrels, which is called in modem times Reaction, were only adopted in 
consequence of the death of John Bdfour, called Burley. * 

The late Mr. Wemyss, of Wemyss HaU, in Fifeshire, succeeded to Bal- 
four’s property in late times, and had seveittl accounts, papers, articles of 
dress, etc., which belonged to the old homicide. 

His name seems still to exist in Holland or Flanders ; for in the Brussels 
papers of 28th July 1828, Lieutenant Colonel Balfour de Burleigh is named 
Commandant of the troops of the King of the Netherlands in the West 
Indies. 
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OF 


CERTAIN SCOTCH WORDS AND PHRASES, 
f AS APPLIED IN OLD MORTALITY. 


A* 

Abook, Above, 

ABULTTEMiArTfl, halnlimcnts. 

Ae, ono. 

Again, agAinst, until. 

Ahint, behind. 

Ajee, awry. 

U If. 

Abk, a choBt. 

Ables, earnest money. 

Ava', At all. 

Awe, owe. 

J3ab, a bunch. 

Bafp, bang. 

Bailie, a magtatrate. 

Bairn, a child. 

Bannook, a scone. 

Baits, the colic. 

Bawbee, halfpenny. 

Bedrai., beadle, gravedigger 
Beuve, (firectly. 

Bein, well provided. 

Bennibok, blessing. 

BEji, within, intimate, well cared for. 
Besom, a Jade. 

Bide, wait, sulTor. 

Bield, shelter. 

Binna, bo not. 

BiRKV, a lively little fellow. 

BiRL, toss. 

BiTiocK, a good bit. 

Bi^te, ashamed, ba.shful. 

Bltthe, happy. 
yoDDLE, a sin^ copper coin 
Bole, an aperture. 

BonnYf pretty. 

Bow, A bolL 
Braw, line, brave. 

B^ham, horse^ollar. 

Breekb, breeches. 

Brkebino, sprouting.* 


Brickle, ticklish. 

Brogue, a Highland shoe, 

Broo, the juice of meat, also liking. 
Browst, a brewing. 

Busk, deck uji. 

Oa*, call ; OA TUB pleugh, work the plough 
Gallant, a lad. 

Canny, quiet, cautious. 

Cable, a fellow. 

Carline, jade. 

Jatbs, Old English, viandu 
Cateban, a robber. 

Gertie, conscience I 
CniEU), a fellow 
Chimlky, clilinney. 

Claes, clothes. 

Clashes, gossip, nonsense, scandal. 
Claveb, nonsense. 

CuBUOH, ravine. 

Clour, tliuinp. 

CouKERNONNY, A top-luiot ou tliG head. 

bound by a fillet. 

Coup, barter. 

Creel, basket; in a cheei^ crajsy. 
Gurney, round. 

CuTTiB, a pert impudent girl. 

Dafpino, larking, flirting. 

Daidltno, dabbling, stupid 
Bait, crazy. 

Deil, devil 
Db!KTt, dandy. 

Dightinq, sepantlng, wiping. 

Bino, knock. 

Binna, do not 
Bibdum, an ado, a mess. 

Div, do. 

Douse, quiet, sensible. 

BouDLE. to dandle a baby or b^-pfpe. 
Dour, stubborn. 

Dow, ooob dove, . 
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DOw*d ha, <!id noft like. 

Dbeb. to Bufer. 

H^UTHY, di7, thirsty. 

Obucxeh, drunken. 

Dons, clothes. 

DuNO, knocked. 

Dwam, a swoon. 

Be, eye. 

Eeh, eyes. 

K'bn, even. 

Etdeht, attentive. c 

Eik, an additioa 

Fa*, fall. 

Fairtnq, oiE HIM A, settle him. 

Fabd, to colour. 

Fash, trouhlo. 

Paured, favoured. 

FncKLEBS, harmless. 

Pee and bountith, wage and bounty. 
Fend, provide. 

Fisstnixsr, tasteless. 

Fla non T, flltt,er, 

Fleech, wheedle. 

Flit, remove. 

Flyti'., scold. 

Fuanv, besides. 

FonoATiiEn, draw up together, becoiut 
intimate. 

Foul, evil, 111. 

Foul pa ye. 111 befell you. 

Foumabt, a pole-oat. 

Fkaim, strange. 

Oae, go. 

Oanq, go. 

Oar, make, oblige. 

Gate, way, mode, direction. 

Oadntbek, a stand for casks. 

Gear, property. 

Gey, e.g. qby thick, pretty thick. 

Gib, giYe. 

Gupy, a ftolicker, 

Gi»hei^ e meal-chest. 

Gledoe, flly-looktng. 

Oleo, quick. 

Glipp, an instant. 

•Gloamihg, twilight. 

Glower, gaze. 

Ogmeeiz^ fool, simpleton. 

Gow^ a fool. ^ 

OoWFBH, handful. 

Granr, groan. 

GfUEWsOMe. sullen. ^ 

Obdhd, ground 


Ha*abst, harvest. 

Hable, trail. 

Habns, brains. 

Harry, rob, break in upon. 

Haud, hold.* 

Hauoh, meadow. 

Hausb, the throat. 

Havihos, behaviour, demeanour. 
Heupie, giddy. 

Heuqh, dell. 

HiLii-POMt, the Cameronians (who woi 
shipped on die hills). 

Hinny, honey. 

Hoast, congh. 

Holm, hollow, 
nowp, a retreat. 

Hurcheom, hedgehog. 

Hurdies, buttocks. 

Ilk, Ilka, each, every. 

Tnolb, fire. 

Jaloose, suspect. 

Joe, a sweetheart. 

Kail, kale, cabbage greens, broth. 
Rail (soup) through the reek (smokk) 
to take over the coals. 

Kkrbie, a cudgel. 

Ken, know. 

Kent, a cudgel. 

Kiti'Le, ticklish. 

Knapping, talking, apeing. 

Kye, kine. 

Kylevine, a pencil. 

Laddie, boy. 

Lang ten, or long tramp. 

Lasbook, a little girl. 

Lave, the remainder. 

La WING, the reckoning. 

Loaning, meadow. 

Loop, palm of the hand. 

Loon, a felloSv^ 

Lound, quiet. 

Lodndsb, thnmp. 

Loup, leap. 

Low, a flame. 

Luo, the ear. 

Lim, elMney. 

Mart, ofatted eoi^. 

Masked, brewed. 

Masblum, mlsed grain. 

Maun, must. 

Maunder, paUfsr. 

Mawkin, a hare. ° - 
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M.EMBFUL, mindful. 

MiRKLiooES, dizzii^ess. 

Mihi^arri), U]^iiiai>n%rly. 

Mobh-uaq, bog-pit. 

Muckle, much. 

Muhgeoms, mouths. 

Nasit-oab, trashy talk. . 

Neb, nose. 

Onbtbad, fam-steuding. 

OWBB, over#* 

OwBEN, oxen. 

Pat, pot. 

Penny fee, wages. 

PiNipiiUi AND peahlingh, uaps and lacu. 
PLENipniNQ^ furnishing. 

PocK-njDDiNoa, epithet used to Knglish- 
meu. 

Quean, a flirt. 

dkNUT, a scold 
Rax, stretch to. 

Red, clear up. 

Redder, an adviser. 

Reek, smoke. 

Reiving, thieving. 

Rto, ridge of laud, a Held. 

Ripe, to rake. 

Round, to whisper. 

Bt. Johnstone’s tippet, a halter for exe- 
cution. 

Bab, so. 


Spenue, u pantry. 

■UNK, Are, activity. 

BTAtv, surfeit. 

Bteek, shut. 

Hteeii, disturb. 

Btinq and ling, entirely, *‘lork, atoch. 

and barrel. ” 

Stir, sir I 
Btut, a bullock. 

B'roup, a measure for liquid. 

Broun, dust. 

Stouu, sulky, austere. 

Bud, shoiftd. 

SuLDNA, should not. 

Bweal, run. 

Svso, an ouion, or ruddish. 

Bykb, a streamlet. 

Tae, the one 
Tabs, a gl.'iss, cup. 

Tawpie, an awkward girl. 

Tent, care. 

Thae, these. . 

Theck, thatch. 

Thowless, sluggish. 

Thdang, thronged, bu.s,v. 

T'-.bapple, throat. 

TnuAW, thwart. 

Tbrbep, aver. 

Till, te. 

Tiel, uncover. 

Tolbooi'h, iliegaol. 

TouzLB, dlsoider. 

Tow, a rope. 

Troth, sure 1 


Bair, sore. • 

Sabk, a Bhfrt. Unco, particularly. 

Bcaff and RAF, rag tag and bobtail. 

Sheelino-hill, a mound where the oats Vivbhs, victuals. 


were shelled (winnowed). 

Sio,*BUCh. 

Biller, money. 

Skaxtu, harm. 

Skeilt, skilfil. 

Bkelp, thrasii, also run. 

Skinkeb, a server of liquor. 

Skirl, scream. 

Bki^ in the pan, a sop in the i>an. 
Born, to live upon a friend. 

Bough, sigh ; calm bough, aiveasy mind, 
• % quiet tongue. * 

Soup, sup. • 

Bowens, a sort of graelT 


Ware, spend. 
Wauoht, a draught 
Waub, worse. 
Wean, a child. 


Wee, little. 

Weiuih, tasteless. 
Wbebn, a few. 

^ Whilk, which. 

Whillt wha, wheodJ?. 
Whirry, whirl. 
WiNNocK, a window 


^WooDiE, gallows. 
fWuwcA, will noi 


Sbebl, scramble. 


Bpe^b, inquire. 


Yill, ale. 
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A SPABROW ou the house*top, IGl. 

Adversity advantageous to the Scotch 
cha^cter, 20. 

p AiTectldli, erring, may require support, 
241. 

Alfton. See Wilson. 

Apology, wcuicn'a last, 118. 

Apuaritions, note on, 437. 

Arfflinenes, by Sendery, 126. 

Author’s romarks on the novel, Old Mor- 
tality, 25. 

Auto da of the Govenanteie, 332. 

nALPOUB. See Burley. 

Basil. See Ollfaut. . 

Bellenden, Edith. See Edith. 

Bellenden, Lady Margaret, attends the 
popinjay, 32 ; dismisses old Manse and 
Cuddle, 78 ; gracious reception of Both- 
well and the soldiers, 103 ; the irrepres- 
sible royal dOJednO, 123; requests a 
commlssiojr for Both^vell, 133 ; entreats 
Claverhouse to spare Moiton’s life, 148 ; 
determines to defend the Tourer, 199; 
fhtal scrupulosity at Falry-Knowe, 414. 

Belleqden, Major, letter from Edith about 
Morton’s capture, 120 ; entreats Claver- 
house to release hlm7l85 ; and to spare 
his life, 148 ; entrusted with the defence 
of TUlletudlem, 198; indig|^t redisal 
of the summons to surrOTi^, 247; 
evacuates the Tower, and setp^ for 
Ediubttigh, 278 ; his death, 864. ^ 

Bellufti Bothuelllsimm, MS. of, 431. 

Bessy. See Maclore. 

Bla^ book, Claverhouie's, 328. 

Blane. See NeiL 

BotbweU Bridge, 801; £he battl^808; 
revisited in peace, 847 ; ballad on, 484. 

Bothwoll, Sergeant, royal descent of, 40 ; 
thriven by Bnrlex at Nell Blaue^a^ 49 ; 
appb'es the test oath at Milnwood, 86 ; 


his royal descent noticed by Lady 
Bellenden, 104 ; offer of ilrst commis- 
sion, 183 ; places handcutlh on Moitou, 
14'> ; combat with Burley at Drumdog, 
and death, 174; the contents of his 
pocket, 228 ; note on, 426. 

Boot, torture of, 339. 

Breakfast in the oldon time, 130. 

Brose, Cuddle scalded with, by Jenny, 
252. 

Burgundy to his Grace I 197. 

Barley, renconti-e with Bothwell at Neil 
Blane’s, 47 ; sheltered by Morton, 65 ; 
in the hayloft of Milnwood, 62 ; dream- 
ing of the Archbishop, 66; slioots 
Comet Grahame at Drumdog, 172; 
combat with BothwSll, 174 ; prevented 
from slaying Evandale by Morton, 186 ; 
gains over Morton, 210; defends the 
murder of Sharp, 215 ; allays Morton's 
scruples, 224 ; taunts Morton with his 
affection for the " Moabltlsh woman,’’ 
255 ; dispute with Morton and Found- 
text about the hanging of Evandale, 
267 ; rage at the release of Evandale, 
288; defends the bridge at Bothwell, 
307 ; wounded and flees, 812 ; letter to 
Morton on his embarking for Holland, 
843; in his cave at Linklater Linn, 
405 i bums the document about TUlie- 
tudlem, 410 ; attacks Evandale, pursuit 
and death, 417-419 ; note on, 441. 


\ |ICaerlavzbock, resting-place of Old Mor- 
taUty, 18. 

Cameron, Bichard, mode of his execution, 
841. 

[iQmeronianB {eee also Oovenaatenf^ 
I HBobert Paterson (Old Mortality) a stoat 
adherent of, XI; opinions of, 318; 
craeltles of, 267 ; dislike of toleration, 
and gradual decrease ot 846. 
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Cauip of the Coveuauteis at Urumclog, 
<llHimion, 188, 211. 

C'aj’iuichaeliiSberiff of Fife, eacapc of, 51. 

Cariiage, time of'Charlea II., 31. 

Aiteclusm, Shorter, 850. 

Ceremony and a stumbling lioiee, 197. 

(Jliarter of freedom, fit. Paul’e, 168. 

Church and State separation among the 
Oovenautei-s, 287. 

Civil and religions freednin, 67* 

Civil war, guilt of, rests upon the pro- 
voker, 280. 

Claverhouse, d‘*.i';riptlon of, IJW; refuses 
to liberate Morton, 1.86 ; conuemiis him 
to be abot, 147 ; nt the battle of Drum- 
cloR, 107 ; his retreat, 176; sorrow over 
the ileath of his nephew, 204 ; driven out 
of Glasgow, 258 ; gives no quarter at 
iiothwell Brig, 811 : rescues Morton 
from the Cameronians, 820; conveys 
the prisoners to Edinburgh, 326 ; sees 
Moiton embarked for Holland, 342 ; as 
Vlsconnl Dundc'e, 346, .860; lote on, 
428 : proof against shot, note, 430 ; letter 
to l.uitl Linlithgow on the battle of 
Druinelog, note, 438. 

Claverhouse’s black horse, 129 ; concern 
for, 822 ; note on, 430. 

Oleisiibotham, Jedediah, introduction to 
Tales of My Landlord, 1. 

Clyde near Cialgnctlum, 127. 

Clyde swum by Morton, 376. 

Clydesdale, Upper, scene of tlie novel, 31. 

( Mock scene in the farm-house, 318. 

Common Prayer, Book of, abhorred by 
the Covenanters, 319. 

Concealment of the person, time of tale, 

101 . 

Conscience, different kinds of, 76. 

Conventicle at Loudon Hill, 164. 

Council of Covenanters after Drumclog, 
218. 

Courage of the Covenanters, 195. 

Court, scene in, with the Covenanters, 
335. 

Covenant, BQrtey*a defence of, 64. 

Coveuanten' (ms also Cameronians) 
tombs, 18 ; hostility to tiio Stuarts an^. 
Government' Snstitntions, 29; at th«i. 
battle of Drumdog, 164 ; disunion after 
the battle, 188 ; preaching among, 190 ; ‘ 
divergence of opinlone of, 213 ; council^' 
' after Dniincl|&%8 ; disunion amon^ 
after repolan Glasgow, 2^^; 

cruelties of, 267: feud Ijetween the 
moderate and extreme,^ 291 ; day of 
humiliation before battle of Bothwell 


Brig, 802 ; led to execution, 381 ; noble 
conduct of, 339: fends among, note,' 
434 ; retreats, 440 ; predictions of, 
note on, 440. ' « ' 

Craigneihati Castle, 127. 

Crichope Linn, 440. 

Critics as brazen serpents, 2. 

Cuddie Ileadrigg deploins his inotlicr’s 
whiggery, 7^; cntei-s Morton’s ser- 
vice, SO; turned out from Milnwood 
by Manse’s testimony again* 98; re- 
ivmi mended to the ‘^tlltnder” mercies 
of Claverhouse, 132; cOtried captive 
along with Morton, 152 ; recounts his 
sorrows, 154 ; becomes Morton's wally- 
de-sliamblo, 158; pillages after the 
battle, 227 ; attempt to enter^ Tillie- 
tiidlem, and scalding reception, 250; 
affectionate adieu to Jenny, 288 ; sets 
off to assist his master, 315 ; refuses 
to ** testify,” 383 : his provaricatling 
examination, 837 ; questioned by Mor- 
ton on his return fTom abroad, 849 ; his 
wife’s recognition of Morton, and alter- 
cation thereon, 856. 

Oalzbll, General, appointed Lleuteii 
anf-General, 286; description of, 206; 
ordered to stop the carnage by Mon* 
month, 311 ; his outrageous conduct ii 
court, 337 ; note on, 485. 

Dancing, horror of, by the Covenanters 
SO. 

Death, Clavorbouse’s ideas of, 328. 

Dennison. See Jenny., 

Dinner, locking the door during, note 
42^ 

Distillation, illicit, at Wallace Inn, 8. 

Domestics, manneis of, in olden times, 
60 ; at table, time of tale, 84. ,, 

Doomster, ofilco of, 341. ^ 

Drumclog battle, 164-188 ; note, 431. 

Dundee, Vlsoonnt. See Claverhouse 

DunuottfAc' Oastle, visit of Old Mortality 
to. 7. y. 

Duty e'.w.mding lore of the flue arts, 232. 

E.'^inbubgh, scene on Claverhous^s re- 

I turn fToiu Bothwell Brig, 831, 

Bellenden attends the popivjuyi 
32-39; solicitude for Morton as pri^ 
soirer, 109; gains access* to him, 114; 
writes In liis behalf to M^Jor Bellenden, 
120 ; on the bartizan, 125 ; begs Evan- 
dale's Intercession/or Morton, }34, 188 ; 
her rival suitors, 148; her horror at 
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* Morton'fl Joining the rebels, 23S ; 
guarded by Morton in her flight to 
Pidlnburgh, 279 ; Cuddle’s report of her 
betrothal to ^afldtile, 352 ; with Evan> 
dale, in tlie Sottogo w^re Morton was 
lodged, 359 ; hears a ngb, 365 ; urges 
Evaudale not to Join the rising, 413 ; 
sorrow at his death, 419 u marriage, 422. 

Eloquence among the Cpvenantcrs, 191. 

Enthusiasts, dangerous society, 07. 

Envy dogs merit, 1. 

EphriiAm. Su Macbriar. 

Episcopalli^ after the accession of 
William III., 347. 

Evandale, Lord, unsuccessful at the pop* 
injay, 37; Edith begs him to intercede 
for Morton. 138 : his intimacy with her, 
obtains Moi ton's reprieve, 149; 
Croi^sels « treaty at Drumclog, 169; 
charges the Covenanters, 1/2; his life 
saved by Morton, 185 ; his portmanteau 
fouTid by Cuddle, 227; reaches TiUic* 
tudlom barlly wounded, 233 ; taken by 

•Burley, and condemned to death, 265 ; 
released by Morton, 274 ; escorts the 
Belicndcns to Edinburgli, 290; Caddie's 
report of his bctrathal, 362 ; uiges ids 
suit on Editli, 361 ; conspiracy against, 
41] : attacked at Fairy Knowe, and 
death, 416*419. 

Example better than precept, 107. 

Execution of the Covenanten, mode of, 
341. 

^AlUT Kkowb COTTAQK, 412. 

Fanaticism and oppression, 142. 

Fanatics, fiuiley and Claverhouse. 827. 

Feudal iuititutions, attempt to revive, 
29. 

Feuds among the Govenahiers, note, 434. 

Fiw aits, love of, excluded by duty, 232. 

Fr^oh Guards, ^otch regiment of, 100. 

French invasion, Peden's terror of, 441. 

Froissart, inspiring beauties of, 328. 

Funeral ohaiges of Old M^;telity, 13. 


again proves an unfortunate messongci, 
414. 

Grahome of Claverhouse. See Clavei^ 
house. • 

Qrahame, Comet, searches for Burley at 
the Uowlf, 50 ; carries the flag of trace 
at Drumclog, 169 : is shot, 172 ; note 
on, 429. 

Grand Cyrus, 126. 

Gudyill the butler, his “approaches'* to 
the table with the Burgundy, 107* 
reading Geneva print, 123. 

Habakk^. See Mucklowrath. 

Hackstou of Rathillot, cruel punishment 
of, 332 : noU, 426. 

Holliday the dragoon at Nell Blane's, 47 ; 
allows Edith and Jenny access to Mor- 
ton, 111. 

Harrison the steward falls to bring out 
Ijudy Bellendon’s retalneis to the pop- 
injay, 83 ; carouse with Bothwell, 107. 

Hamilton, scene of Covenanters' council 
bt'.foro the battle of BoUtwell Brig, 286. 

liainilton, Lady Emily, sister of Lord 
Evaudale, 359. 

Hamilton, Robert, of Prestons conduct 
at Drumclog, 431. 

Headrigg. See Caddie and Manse. 

Hen-pecked husbands, 357. 

Henry. See Morton. 

Highlanders at Bothwell Brig, 286, 309. 

Holland, Morton’s experience in, 888. 

How long, 0 Lord, holy and true I 824. 

HowfT, Piper's, Inn, 48; revisited by 
Morton, 387. 

Ik Judah's lakd God is well known, 166. 

Indulgence, Black, 63 ; contest over, at 
ihe coimcil, 219 ; note, 435. 

Inglis the dragoon muttnies in TiUletud- 
leiu. 277; overheai'd plotting against 
Evandale at widow Moclure's, 411; 
note on, 489. 

Innocence, conscious, support from, 819 

Intolerance, 67. 


G 4 LL 0 WAT the scene of Ol^CprtaJlty's Jedsdiah Clbissbotrajc— Introduction 
wanderings, 11. ^ to Tales of My Landloid. 1. 

Qnpdcrcltugh, advantages of II Jenny Dennison, Edith's maid, enume- 

tion, 2. rates her sweei^eaTtB. 109 : overcomes 

Geneva print, 128. Holliday's scruples. 111 ; offers Mortoiv 

(Siasgow, Covenantor!^ attack on, her plaid to escape, 117 ; estimation of 

Good cause, the, 79. ^ 1 ^ ^ mistress's suitora, 143 ; indlgni^||m 

Goose Gibble aimed *for the po^Ua at Morton and Caddie's Joining too 

* 84 ; discomfiture of, 41 ; entrusted with Covenanters, 238 ; scaldB Cuddle with 

Edith's letter to Major Beilendon. 119 ; the brose, 262; sent 6 &t from the 

•* vou V. • • 2 o 

% • 
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ftmlslied garrison, 271 ; focetlous adieu 
to Qnddle, 283 ; kisaed by Halllday, and 
•eon by Caddie, 156 ; tries to console 
her mletrets, 195 : accosted by Moilon 
an liio return flam abroad, 348 i alter* 
Hatton with her hosband about tlic dis- 
eoveiy of Morton, 856. 

Jealousy and crossed love, 144. 

Jews and Covenanters equally dlaanhcd, 
806. 

John iniomson's man, 3.57. 

Kettleobummlf uplifting his voice as a 
pelican in the wilderness^ 159-161 : 
ensconces himself behind che cairn 
daring the battle, 180 ; his sermon to 
the victors, 180 

Ijady's maids, and lying, 284. 

Langoale, Laird of, bis summons of stir- 
render to Tillletndlem, 241. 

Lauderdale examining tlie Covenanters, 
838. 

Leagae and Covenant, Barley's defence 
of. 64 * the Cameronlan Magna Gharta, 
847. 

Llnklater Linn, 402. 

Linlithgow, Earl of, letter to, on the 
battle of Dnimolog, 433 
Uun orLinklater, 402. 

Life Guards. Claverhouae’s, 46; visit to 
Mllnwood, 86 ; march to Tillietadlen, 
137 

Looh Sloy, war-cry of the Maofarlanes, 
300. 

Looking the door daring dinner, note, 427. 
Loudon Hill, conventicle at, 186 ; Caddie's 
account of, 164 ; battle of, tee Drum 
clog. 

Love borrowing the name of friendship, 
148 

Maobmab, Ephraim, the Covenanting 
preacher, 191; disapprovoa Morton’s 
appointment as leader, 210; condemns 
Morton to die, 818; led to trial in 
Edinburgh, 889; noble eonduot of, 
under torture of the ** boot,” 838. 
Maefarlanes* war>ory of Locli Sloy, 809. 
Maolnre, Bessy, shelters Brandale when 
, wounded, 230; th^llnd widow, her 
^oitones, Morton about 

^iloy, 898. 

Mauiiaeiy, new-fMigled, and conscience, ( 

n. 

Mkute Headiigg espelled ftom Tllltetud- 


lera, 74 ; has the test-oath applied 
her, and lifts up her testimony, 92 ; up- 
lifting her voice as a sparrow on the 
lionsetop, 159-16k:htprumc]og, chides 
Kettledrami^, 181 ; begs her sdn not 
to sully the 'bridal garment,” 386. 
Meeting in Tillietudlcm, 277. 

Mercy, little, |howa by the Covenanters, 
267. , 

Military music at night, 61. 

MiUtary violence preferable to peddling 
law, 117, 123. . 

Miinwood House, 56; onVjred by tiie 
soldiers, 85 ; visited by Morton after 
the taking of Glasgow, 263 ; revisited 
after his return from abroad, 878 ; the 
oak parlour, 384. 

Misfortune claims strange privllegeLJ''. 
Muabitish woman, the, 255. • C ' 
Moderate Presbyterians’ memorial, 269; 
note, 435. 

Monmouth, Duke of, commissioned to 
settle affairs in Scotland, 261 ; descrip- 
tion of, 296 * 

Morton, Henry, success at the poplndoy, 
86, 89 ; insulted by Botliwell, 48 ; shel- 
ters Burley, 65 ; conversation with him 
in the hay-loft, 63; intention to go 
abroad, 68 ; note from Edith about the 
Headrlggs, 81 ; confession about Burley, 
and made prisoner by Bothwell, 89; 
carried off to Tillletudlem, 99 ; visited 
in his eonnneinent by Edith, 114 ; his 
character, cii’cnmstanees, and Intimacy 
with Edith, 141; his defence before 
Claverhouse, 146 ; oarried off a prisonei 
alon^ with Gnddie and Mause, 162; 
saves Eva&dale’s life at Drumclog, 185 ; 
appointed a captain by the Covenanters, 
209 ; reprobates the murder of Sha^, 
215; presented to the Covenanti'n^ 
council, 220 ; his letter to Mt^or BeStti- 
den to surrender the Tower, 246 ; leads 
the attack, 240 ; doepatched to Glasgow, 
254; stylS^a *'Galllo,” 259; visits 
Mlinwood(j;K his road to TtUietudleni, 
293; d^mte with Burley about the 
of Evandale, 267; relqgies Mm, 
guards Edith on the road toJNSn- 
279; urges the iMces^ of 
u^rate terms, and olterdatlon witf} 
‘Jra^ky, 289; despatched orentoy to 
)li%ke of Monmouth, '2^ ; pfllsred 
! rerhouse’s protection, Imt d^nes, 
I ; finds distraction in the rebel etilfp, 

I 306 ; deqiatched fS^r antelaiice, anft tils 
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■opposed flight, 810; fUla into the 
hands of the Cameronians, 813 ; awful 
situation, 818 ; rescued by Claverhouse 
and oarri^to Edii^argh, 820 ; his cha> 
ra^jter in Mu ^ f irhoq^ Black Book,** 

■ the kfflks mercy, 386 ; 
ieavel|^r Holland, anareceives letter 
!|om KaldL 342; revilits his native 
country anc^dges wim Cuddle, 348 ; 
unexpected aifavnlutflere of Edith and 
^ai^dale, 359 jpght from the cottage 
afiMrrival atldilnwood, 373-878; re-< 
cognised 1# his old dog and Aille, 381 ; 
visits ih* Piper’s Howff, 887; and 
Bessie Maclnre, and hears of Burley, 

^ 391 ; visits him at Linklatcr Linn, and 
narrow escape, 401-410 ; brings assist- 
^aj^o to Evandale, but too late, 418; 
" ffiRge,^421. 

lAon, old, of MilnwoOd, rating his 
nephew, 68; watching the appetite of 
I his servants, 85 ; reluctant offer to ran- 
som his nephew, 92 ; declines visiting 
I his nephew [o adversity, 347 ; leaves 
directions about the' viands for hh* 
funeral, 380. 

Muoklewrath, Habakkuk, holds not his 
peace, 222 ; incites Uie insurgent army 
to stone Morton, 302 ; cries out for the 
* death of Morton, 815 ; summons Olaver- 
house to God's tribunal, 824. 

Murder, Burley's Justitlcation of, 216. 
Music, regimental, at night, 61. 


Kebdohadmezzab and the wappenscluiw, 
76. 

News, evil, fly fast, 198. 

Neil Blane, piper and publlcan.«48 ; be- 
jtween two fires, 208 ; tells Morton the 
^ews of the country 388. 

Mop.TaLiTT (Robert Paterson), his- 
tokf vq^d wanderings of, 7 ; his burial, 
13 ; found al\yprky<e0. 

Old Mortality, tBr5j]|pe4author*a re- 
. marks upon, 25. 

Testament language fiMd by 

*' '^venanters, 191, 21<(. 

"" Bil, has an eyB|tl 
Setter of congilM 
da^rh^e, 830; becomai 1 
to pbtan possession of ffiHi 
^;^yi^whig again, afl*. j 

• (Old HortalityWhi^ 


Paton, Captain John, 440. 

Pattleaon, Peter, of Gandercleugh, 4; 
after school hours, 17. 

PedCn, Alexander, his terror of a French 
ttvasion, 441. 

Persecntlon, Morton's ideas of, C7. % 

Peter ^ttieson of Gandercleugh, 4, 17. 

Pilla^ng a natural and profitable trade, 

Howff Inn, 43 ; revisited by Moiv 
ton. 887. 

Pit and gallows privilege, 196. 

Plum porridge. Cuddle's regret over, 78. 

Poachi^ by my landlord of the Wallace 
Inn, 8r 

Popinjay near TiUietudlem, 31 ; festival 
of, note, 425. 

Postscripts most important part of the 
letters, 121. 

Poundtext, Rev., counsels the razing ol 
TiUietudlem Tower, 220 ; manfully 
stands up for mercy, 267 ; quarrel with 
Burley, and sidtis with Morton, 288. 

Prayer used to support evil oonnselA 
318. 

Preaching after the battle of Dnunclog, 
190, 223. 

Presbyterians, Moderate, and the Black 
Indulgence, 53 ; disown the murder of 
Sharp, 218 ; their memorial to Govern- 
ment, 269 ; note on, 435. 

Privy-Council, court of, scene In, 336. 

Proof against shot, noUf 430. 

Providence, will of, thwarted by machin- 
ery, 77. 

Psalm, the " quavering," before Bothwel 
Brig, 808. 

Funds Scotch, ye bitch ! 02. 

Puritanical spirit In Scotland in time of 
the Btusits, 29. 

Purse, value of, weighing, 101. 

QuAVWiro pealm at Bothwell Brig, 308 

Raps upon the chastity of the church, 
846. 

Rebellion only safe when Inrkisg in dens, 
186. 

Retreats of the Covenanters, note, 440. 

Salmon despised by the servants in tfic 
olden time^ 8A 

School, Joyons outburst on the dlaiMhal 
of a, 17. 

Seboolmaater, monotonovs life. IT. 
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Scotch characteradvaiitagea by .idversity, 

20 . 

Soriptuial language ainong Ihc Covc- 
nantci'S, 11)^, 210. 

Scudery, author of Artrimenos, • 

Sltf-proservatlon i-ecalls the to an 
equipoise, S76. ' ' 

Somions aiter tlie battle oi‘ Diuh^plog, 
190. \ 

Slmi-p, Archbishop, news of hia assassln^v 
tion, 51 ; opinions on Uie murder ot^^! 
215 ; the murderers of, wte, 426. 

Shot, proof against, note., 430. 

Smugglers, night adventure anmng, note, 
486. 

Soldiers enter Milnwood, 85. 

Hidemn League and Covenant, 287. 
Solitude, as experienced in th«» uesert, 162. 
Sornorvliles, memoir of thti, 425, note. 
Sports and pastimes, idea of, among the 
Covenanters, 20. 

St. Andrews’ Archbinhop. Set Shaiq). 
Stewart, Francis St€ Bothwell. 

Stone wails do not a prison make, 275. 
Stuarts, suxqircssion of the Covenautein 
by, 20. 

Summons of surrender to Tillletudlem, 
241 

TAti^TRUJins, privilege of, respecting 
time, 845. 

Tales of My Landlord, Introduction, 1. 
Teacher, monotonous life of, 17. 

Test'Oath, apyilloation of, to old Mause, 92. 
Testimony, old Mause's, 98. 

T>io error, of my ways 1 77. 

Thou art yet In the court of the Oeniilos, 
180. 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure and bright I 

2.S0. 

niUetudlcm Tower, 102; king’s room in, 
104; the Whigs' dungeon, 106; view 
from the turrets, 126 : siege of, by the 
Covenanteis, 200; summoned to but- 
vender, 243 ; the attack on, 248 ; great 
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straits of the garrison, 272 ; evacuated.* 
279; papers of, in Burley’s hands, -.u?. 
Time, privilege of tale-tellers, 345 ; vacan 
cies caused by, r^d^y lulled, 388. 
Toleration of jw^lonVsft aewaioo 
of William Jhl. the 

Cameronianrf 346* f- J 
Tombs of the Woven 
Torture, cxamwatl^ . 

on the Ooven.Mi^ini.,*d’^, 427. 

Train, Joseph, . tls j'Bpistance to ^he 
' author, Id. • ^ 

Treason can’t be gilded ove^SO. 

Turner, Sir James, note, 428. 

VijmsES found on Sergeant Bothwcll, 230. 

Walekb, Rov. Mr., minister lOf 
tar, 8. k ; 

Wallace Inn at Gandcrcleugh, 2. 
Wappenschawa in Scotland, 80.*' m 
War’s a feuinoino thing, 318. 

Weeping, womaq’e Ipst relouroe, 118. v • 
What’s your wall ? 848. 

Whig’s Vault at Dunnottar, 8. 

Whigs, the only true, 28 ; triumph of, 
imdcr William HI., 846 (see also Cove* 
nanters). 

William of Orange, effects of his accession ' 
in Scotland, 846 ; reception of Morton 
In Holland, 882. 

Wilson, Mrs. Alison, the housekeeper, 
cold reception of Morton after the 
popii^ay, 57; tells of the straits of 
the Tilliotudlem garrison, 264; does 
not recognise Henry on his return from 
abroad, 378 ; resigns Milnwo^ to bin;}*, 
3S4. ' , 

Wittenbold, Oener^ stops Nell Blane ’-'i 
the middle of To^hlchen’s Rant, SSf 
Woman’s last resoux'ie for an tfpoM 
118. .,;..^,ieads 

Wooden mare, 

Wresttobctvitw*’^'^"®’” 

^ road to TlUietudlem, 
with Uurley about ttie 
/Hvandale,267i releases Mm, 

^rds Edith on the road to 
1179; urges the i^eerfly 'ct 
terms, and alteration witjj 
39; despatched aa.entoy to • 
e of Monmonth,?2ft; plfrred 
I's pioteotlon, jtmt deellnes, 

Ids distraotion in ihe rebel oltiifp. 
““itched eer a8B(^«^oe. aiyltiii! 







